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PREFACE. 

The  present  work  is  an  extension  of  my  small  book 
which,  published  in  1 884,  has  long  been  out  of  print. 
When  the  question  of  the  issue  of  a  second  edition 
arose  about  three  years  ago,  it  was  thought  desirable 
to  extend  the  plan  of  the  former  book  so  as  to  make 
the  new  work  a  fairly  complete  treatise  on  the  absolute 
measurement  of  electric  and  magnetic  quantities.  It 
has  not  been  my  aim  to  produce  a  work  dealing  with 
mere  manipulative  processes  or  a  collection  of  practical 
rules,  but  one  in  which  should  be  welded  together,  in 
some  degree  at  least,  the  practice  of  absolute  measure- 
ments and  the  mathematical  theory  of  electric  and 
magnetic  phenomena. 

Thus  it  was  no  part  of  my  plan  to  deal  with  the 
more  recondite  and  abstract  parts  of  electrical  theory ; 
but  I  trust  the  work  now  published  may  prove  of  some 
help  to  students  who  may  wish  to  proceed  to  those 
subjects.  I  have,  notably  in  Chapter  I.  of  the  pre- 
sent volume,  included  here  and  there  for  the  sake 
of  illustration  particular  theoretical  cases  which  have 
no  direct  bearing  on  experimental  processes.     Most  of 
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the  purely  theoretical  work  id  electrostatics  will  how- 
ever be  of  direct  service  in  the  sketch  of  magnetic 
theory  to  be  given  in  Volume  II.  I  have  attempted 
throughout  to  arrange  the  work  so  as  to  avoid  too 
sharp  a  distinction  anywhere  between  what  is  theo- 
retical and  what  is  practical,  such  as  might  have  been 
produced  by  giving  all  the  theory  in  one  part,  and 
all  the  practical  rules  and  processes  in  another.  At 
the  same  time  I  have  found  it  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  logical  order,  and  to  prevent  continual 
digressions  on  theory  in  the  midst  of  descriptions  of 
instruments  and  processes  of  measurement,  to  provide 
in  each  principal  division  of  the  subject  a  separate 
chapter  containing  the  more  general  parts  of  the 
theory,  leaving  the  more  directly  related  theoretical 
questions  to  be  treated,  as  I  think  they  ought  to  be, 
where  they  arise. 

In  order  to  save  space,  the  more  mathematical  parts 
of  Volume  I.  have  been  printed  in  a  somewhat  smaller 
type  than  that  adopted  for  the  body  of  the  work,  and 
for  the  same  reason  the  "solidus"  notation  has  been 
generally  used  in  formulae  occurring  in  the  midst  of 
ordinary  matter.  Here  and  there  this  latter  practice 
has  been  inadvertently  deviated  from. 

The  scope  of  Volume  I.  will  be  seen  in  detail  from 
the  Table  of  Contents  below ;  briefly,  it  consists  of  a 
sketch  of  the  theory  of  electrostatics  and  flow  of 
electricity,  chapters  on  units,  general  physical  measure- 
ments, electromet-ers,  comparison  of  resistances,  com- 
parison of  capacities,  and  measurement  of  specific 
inductive  capacities,  and  concludes  with  tables  of  units. 
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resistances,  and  useful  constants.  The  chapter  on  the 
comparison  of  resistances  contains  full  details  of  the 
various  methods  of  comparing  high  and  low  resistances, 
calibration  of  wires,  &c. ;  the  chapter  on  capacities 
discusses  methods  generally,  and  contains  an  account, 
as  full  as  possible,  of  the  principal  determinations  of 
specific  inductive  capacity  made  up  to  the  present 
time.  Determinations  of  dielectric  strength,  and  other 
investigations  regarding  dielectrics,  have  on  account  of 
want  of  space  been  reluctantly  omitted. 

Volume  II.  will  contain  an  account  of  magnetic 
theory,  units,  and  measurements;  electro-magnetic 
theory  and  absolute  measurement  of  currents,  poten- 
tials, and  electric  energy;  the  definitions  and  realisa- 
tion of  the  ohm  and  other  practical  units ;  the 
relations  of  electro-magnetic  and  electrostatic  units 
and  the  deteimination  of  v ;  practical  applications  of 
electricity,  and  specially  related  points  of  theory  and 
measurement.  In  Volume  II.,  on  account  of  the 
great  mass  of  matter  included  in  the  subjects  here 
enumerated,  the  plan  of  smaller  type  will  have  to  be 
adopted  for  descriptive  and  other  details,  as  well  as 
for  mathematical  theory. 

For  the  use  of  blocks  of  woodcuts  I  am  under 
obligations  in  the  present  volume  to  Sir  William 
Thomson  ;  Professor  Ayrton,  and  the  publishers  of 
his  Practical  Electricity,  Messrs.  Cassell  ;  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Balfour  Stewart  and  Mr.  Gee;  Dr.  S.  P. 
Thompson  ;  the  editor  and  publishers  of  the  Electrical 
Jourrud ;  Messrs.  Elliott  and  Co. ;  and  my  publishers, 
Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co.     I  have   received  great 
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ossiatancfl  from  my  brother.  Professor  T.  Gbat,  of  the 
Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  who 
allowed  me  to  use  his  papers  on  "  Electrical  Testing," 
published  in  the  Stectrical  Jwimal  and  elsewhere,  and, 
besides  reading  nearly  all  the  proofs,  made  many  valuable 
suggestions.  I  have  to  acknowledge  suggestions  also 
from  my  colleagues,  Professor  G.  B.  Mathews,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Mr.  D.  M. 
Lewis,  M,A.,  who  have  very  kindly  read  proofs  of 
various  parts. 

I  have  of  course  received  continual  help  from  the 
works  of  Sir  W.  Thohson  and  Clerk  -  Maxwell. 
Messrs.  MascabT  and  Joubert's  recent  valuable 
work,  and  Professor  Q.  Wiedemanm's  encyclopsedic 
treatise  with  its  wealth  of  references  have  been  of 
much  assistance.  In  all  cases  however  in  which 
it  was  possible  recourse  has  been  had  to  original 
papers,  and  in  this  connection  I  have  to  thank 
Dr.  HoPKiNSON,  who  favoured  me  with  copies  of 
papers  on  "  Specific  Inductive  Capacity,"  and  Professor 
Atrton,  who  lent  me  copies  of  papers  to  which 
otherwise  I  should  not  easily  have  obtained  access. 

A  few  errata  noticed  in  the  preparation  of  the 
Table  of  Contents  are  given  on  page  xxiv,  I  shall  feel 
obliged  if  any  reader  who  may  find  further  errors  will 
kindly  communicate  them  either  to  my  publishers  or 
to  myself. 

A.  GRAY. 
Uhivbbsity  College  op  Nokte  Walks, 
er,  1888. 
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ELECTRICITY  AND  MAGNETISM, 


CHAPTER  I. 
ELECTROSTATIC  TnEORY. 

Section  I. 

ELECTRIC  ATTRACTION  AND  REPULSION.     ELECTRIC 

POTENTIAL. 

We  suppose  the  reader  to  be  familiar  with  the 
elementary  phenomena  of  electricity,  and  that  he  has 
acquired  a  clear  understanding  of  what  is  meant  by 
quuntUy  of  electricity,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
for  the  truth  of  the  fundamental  law  of  attraction  and 
repulsion.  Some  account  of  the  theoretical  bearing  of 
the  experimental  results  of  Coulomb,  Cavendish  and 
Faraday,  in  statical  electricity  is  given  below,  but 
recourse  must  be  had,  if  possible,  to  the  original 
memoirs,^  or  failing  these  to  some  good  treatise,  for 
the  details  of  the  investigations. 

^  Faraday's  Experimental  Rcsearclhcs,  Cavendish's  Electrical  Re- 
searches, and  Coulomb's  Memoirs  (in  French),  have  been  collected  and 
reprinted. 
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2  ELECTROSTATIC  THEORY. 

Law  of  The  law  of  electric  attraction  and  repulsion  may  be 
AttpMtion  stated  as  follows :  The  force  between  two  quantities 
«nd  of  electricity  (supposed  each  concentrated  at  a  point) 
ia  directly  proportional  to  the  product  of  the  charges, 
and  inversely  proportional  to  the  second  power  of  the 
distance  between  them.  If  the  charges  are  unlike 
the  mutual  force  is  an  attraction,  if  of  the  same  kind 
a  repulsion.  In  symbols,  if  q,  q'  be  the  charges,  r  the 
distance  between  the  points  at  which  they  are  concen- 
trated, and  F  the  mutual  force  between  them,  we  have 

-f'if' (1) 

where  t  is  a  multiplier  which  does  not  vary  with  the 
other  quantities,  and  depends  on  the  units  adopted, 
and  on  the  medium  surrounding  the  charges.  We 
shall  take  the  force  F  as  positive  when  repulsive,  and 
therefore  fe  as  a  positive  quantity.  We  shall  suppose,  un- 
less it  is  otherwise  stated,  that  the  phenomena  take 
place  in  a  perfect  vacuum.* 
Coalomb's  This  law  was  experimentally  established  with  ap- 
mecit^'  proximate  accuracy  by  Coulomb  by  means  of  his  torsion 
balance,  in  which  he  measured  against  the  elastic 
reaction  of  a  twisted  silver  wire  the  mutual  attraction 
or  repulsion  between  small  charged  cooductora  placed 
at  a  measured  distance  apart.  He  found  that  when  the 
charges  remained  the  same  and  the  distance  was  doubled 
the  force  between  the  conductors  was  reduced  ap- 
proximately to  J  of  its  former  amount ;  and  in  general, 
that  the  force  for  the  same  charges  Taried  inversely  as 
the  square  of  the  distance. 

'  That  ii  a  space  contaiiuDg  tUier  only. 
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Having  measured  in  his  balance  the  force  between  CoalomVs 
two   small   spherical   conductors.    Coulomb  withdrew    ^^^l 
one  of  them  and  brought  it  into  contact  with  another  ^^^^ 
conducting  sphere  of  the  same  diameter,  then  replaced    tricdty. 
it»  and  brought  the  balls  to  the  same  relative  position 
as  before.    The  force  between  the  two  spheres  was  now 
one-half  of  its  former  amount.    Now  by  the  contact 
the  two  balls  must  by  symmetry  have  received  equal 
charges,  and  Coulomb  with  propriety  assumed  that  the 
charge  on  the  ball  was  one-half  of  the  initial  charge. 
He  thus  obtained  the  result  that  the  mutual  attraction 
or  repulsion  of  two  conductors  of  linear  dimensions 
small  in  comparison  with  the  distance  between  them 
is  directly  proportional  to  the  product  of  their  charges 
when  the  distance  is  maintained  the  same.     This  con- 
nection between  force  and  amount  of  charge  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  our  system  of  measuring  quantities  of 
electricity. 

In  the  electrostatic  system  of  units,  which  we  shall 
find  it  convenient  to  use  in  the  present  chapter,  k 
in   equation   (1)   is  taken  equal  to   1,  so  that  when 
q,   q\  r  are  each   1,  F  is  also   1.    Now  unit  force    Kinetic 
is  defined  according  to  what  is  called  the  absolute  j^^^i^^ 
system  of  measurement  of  forces  founded  on  Newton's    Unit  of 
Second  Law  of  Motion,  as  tJiat  force  which  acting  for 
unit  of  time  on  unit  of  mass  v/ill  give  to  thcU  mass 
unit  velocity.     Hence  unit  quantity  of  electricity  is 
that  quantity  which  concentrated  at  a  point  at  unit 
distance  from  an  equal  quantity  of  the   same  kind 
is  repelled   with  unit  force.    Unit  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity, therefore,  depends  on  the  three  fundamental 
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Unit      units  of  length,   mass,   and   time.     According  to  the 
onEleo'   i-ecommendationa    of   the    British    Association    Com- 
tricity.     mittee  on  Electrical  Standards,  and  the  resolutions  of 
C.O.S.     the  Fans  Congress  of  Electricians  held  in  1882,  it  has 
"^UuiM."    "'^6°  resolved  to  adopt  generally  the  three  units  already 
in  very  extended  use  for  the  expression  of  dynamical, 
electric  and  magnetic  quantities;   namely,  the  Centi- 
metre as  the  unit  of  length,  the  Gramme  as  the  unit  of 
mass,  and  the  Second  as  the  unit  of  time,  and  these 
units  are  designated  by  the  letters  C.G.S.     With  these 
units  therefore  unit  force  is  that  force,  which,  acting  for 
one  second  on  a  gramme  of  matter,  generates  a  velocity 
of  one  centimetre  per  second.     ITiis  unit  of  force  lias 
been  called  a  Dyne.     Unit  quantity  of  electricity  in  the 
C.G.S.  system  of  units  is,  accordingly,  that  quantity 
which  placed  at  a  distance  of  1  centimetre  from  an 
equal  quantity  is  repelled  with  a  force  of  1  dyne. 

The  following  example,  which  is  easily  realised,  is 
instructive  as  an  illustration  of  this  definition  and  ol 
the  idea  of  quantity  of  electricity. 

Two  small  equal  pith  balls  are  hung  by  very  fine  silk 
fibres  from  a  fixed  point  so  as  to  form  two  similar  pith 
ball  pendulums  hung  side  by  side.  The  balls  are 
charged  simultaneously  by  contact  with  the  same  con- 
ductor and  the  pendulums  then  diverge.  It  is  required 
to  find  the  electric  charge  in  each  ball,  and  to 
work  out  numerically  for  the  case  of  each  ball  ^'^ 
gramme  in  mass,  length  of  fibre  80  centimetres, 
and  distance  of  the  centres  of  the  balls  apart  10 
centimetres. 

I>et  I  be  the  length  of  each  fibre,  Zd  the  distance 
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between  the  centres  of  the  balls^  m  the  mass,  and  q  Unit 

the  charge  of  each  baU.  ^^^iJ 

Neglecting  the  inductive  effect  of  the  balls  on  one  tridty. 
another,  and  the  weight  and  any  electrification  of  the 


fibres,  we  have  for  the  mutual  force  between  the  balls 
q^l^tdr,  and  by  the  parallelogram  of  forces 

f /4(f  _  _    d        _  d 


mg 


or 


2  ^  _4d''jng  ^ 


In  the  example  given  we  have  m  =  ^V»   I  =  80, 
d  =  5;  and  taking  g  as  981  we  get,  neglecting  d^/P  ^j 

12-5  X  981 


!Z^  = 


80 


or 


2  =  ±  12-38. 


--xf/. 


;-»--fcx 
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The  charge  on  each  ball  is  therefore  approximately 

12'38  C.O.S.  units  of  positive  or  negative  electricity. 

stric        The  Electrw  Field  of  any  distribution  of  electricity 

ia  the  whole   surrounding  space  through   which  the 

action   of   the    electrified    system    extends,  and    the 

electric  force  at  any  point  is  the  force  of  attraction 

or    repulsion    which    a    unit    of    positive    electricity 

would    experience    if   placed    at    the   point    without 

disturbing    the   electric    distribution    of   the    system. 

fflsitv  The  Intensity  of    an    electric   field    at   any  point  is 

J?**"'  measured   by   the   electric  force  at  that   point.     We 

may  imagine  the  electric  field  to  extend  to  an  infinite 

distance  from  any  part  of  the  electrified  system,  and 

for   infinitely  distant  points   the   electric  force  is  of 

course  zero. 

Let  the  electric  system  conaist  of  a  quantity'  f  of  electricity  at 
a  point  whoB6  coordinates  are  a,,  b,,  <:, ;  a  quantity  jj  at  a  point 
"ij  *ii  ^>  ^^'ti  "id  l^t  the  coordmatos  at  any  point  P  in  the 
field  De  r,  y,  i.  Tlie  distance  r,  of  x,  y,  r,  from  any  point  a,  b,  c, 
is  given  by  the  equation  r*  —  (x  -  al'  +  (y  —  *)*  +  ('  —  ')*■ 
The  electric  force  at  F  has  then  for  its  three  componeots 

X  -  g'  '•"  -  "'1  a.  ^t  ('  -  "■)  ^.  ^c, 
or  X  ^  2  ([(■'-<')  =  2i  -• 


wtiere  2  denotes  summation  for  all  values  a^,  b,,  e,,  a,,  &,,  e~  ic, 
of  a,  b,  e. 
Tlie  resultant  electric  force  F  is  given  by  the  equation 

/«  =  j:=  +  r»  +  z* (3) 
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A  line  drawn  in  the  electric  field,  the  tangent  to  Definition 
wbicli  at  any  point  is  the  direction  of  the  resultant  ^^j^.®^ 
force  at  that  point,  is  called  a  Idne  of  Farce. 

If  dx,  dif^  dzy  be  the  projections  on  the  axes  of  x^  y^  t  of  an  Differ- 
element  dt  of  9.  line  of  force,  and  X,  7,  Z  be  the  components  ential 
of  the  force  there  parallel  to  the  axes,  we  must  have  the  relation   Equation 

of  a  Line 
X       T      Z  .«  . . .    of  Force. 


li      £^     dz 


(Shis) 


which  is  the  differential  equation  of  a  line  of  force.  We  shnll 
show  below  in  treating  of  lines  of  magnetic  force  how  this 
equation  may  be  integrated  for  the  case  of  a  force  system 
symmetrical  round  an  axis. 

The  Electric  Surface  Density  at  any  point  of  a  surface    Suiface 
is  the  limit  towards  which  the  ratio  of  the  quantity  of  ^^?*^^y.  ^^ 
electricity  on  an  element  of  the  surface  including  the  Distribn- 
point  to  the  area  of  the  element  approaches  as  the      ^^^^' 
element  is  taken  smaller  and  smaller. 

Let  <r  be  the  surface  density  at  n  point  a^  bj  e  of  an  electrified 
snrface  and  ds  the  area  of  un  element  including  the  pointy  then 
instead  of  (2)  we  have 


f  f  {^  —  ff)  (rd^        f  [  o^ds  dt 

J  J      H"        ))  >  z 

/■  /■  (y  —  &)  ads  __   [  f  tfds  dr 

J  J   ~       ^  Jjl^dj;  ( 

f  [  (z  —  c)  adg  ^  [  [  ads  dr 

J  J      ^        Jj~^^' 


(4) 


where  I  I  denotes  integration  over  the  suiface. 

The  Electric   Volume  Density  at  any  point  in  space    Volume 
is  the  limit  towards  which  the  ratio  of  the  quantity  j^^J^^^itv 
of  electricity  contained  within   an   element  of  space 
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im«    includiDg   the   point  to   the   volume   of   the   element 
vsity  approaches  as  the  element  is  taken  smaller  and  smaller. 

Let  p  be  tlie  voluioe  itenBity  Ht  r  point  a,  *,  r,  tlie  quantity  of 
oleotrioity  williin  aa  element  of  volume  ia  dh  de  ia  p  da  db  de. 
Hence  we  have 

X -  ((!'•  -•'"J"'"' -  UK'£i.in,  .  (6) 

with  similar  formulas  for  Y  AaAZ,  where  III  denotes  id tegretion 

throughout  the  space  or  spaces  occupied  by  the  electric  distri- 
bution. In  every  case  the  inteoaity  F  ot  the  electric  field  at  any 
point  is  given  by  the  equution 

J'  =  .y  +  y»  +  z\ 

.nc  The  Potential  at  a  point  in  an  electric  field  is  the 
work  done  by  or  against  electric  forces  in  carrying  a 
unit  of  positive  electricity  from  the  point  in  question 
to  an  infinite  distance,  the  electric  distribution  being 
supposed  to  remain  unchanged.  Hence  if  a  quantity  q 
of  positive  electricity  be  concentrated  at  a  point  0,  and 
i'  be  a  point  at  distance  r  from  0,  the  potential  at  P 

due  to  J  is  -■ 

For  the  force  o£  repulsion  on  &  unit  of  positive  electricity  at  a 
distance  I  from  0  \a  -  ;  and  the  work  done  by  this  force  in 

incroiising  tlio  distarjce  by  a  small  length  dx  is  ^  dx.  Hence  if 
V  be  tlie  potential  at  P  we  have 


"-/,?'■ 


snee       i^g  Difference  of  Potentials  between  P  and  another 
lials.  point  P"  at  a  distance  r'  from  0,  or  the  work  done  in 
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canTing  a  unit  of  positive  electricity  from  i**  to  P,  is  DiSennc* 

therefore  ?  -  ?,.     It  is  important  to  remark  that  this  Potontwb. ' 

value  ia  independent  of  the  path  pursued  between  P 
and  P.  It  depends  odIj  on  the  distances  of  the  points 
from  0, 

Further,  if  we  have  a  number  of  quantities  q^,  q^,  q^  &c. 
of  electricity  at  distances  r^,  r,,  r^  &c.  from  P,  the 

potential  at  P  is  =^  4  ^  +  &c.,  or,  as  it  is  usually  written, 

£  -,  where  S  denotes  summation  of  a  series  of  terms  of 
r 

the  form  -.  Hence  the  ditfercnce  of  potentials  between 
P  and  P  is  in  this  case  2  -  —  2  -,.  The  value  of 
2  -  —  2  ,  depends  only  on  the  jwsittims  of  the  quan- 
tities qj  q^  &c. 

If  the  distribution  of   electriuitj  be  cuntiiiuoiie  over  itny 

surface,  or  liirougliout  any  npiice,  tlie  siimiimtion  becomes 
JDtcgratioti  over  llie  surfate,  or  tUrcmgliout  the  Hjmce.  lu  tlie 
furuier  L'uiie  we  have  fur  f  tiie  cqiiutiun 


mid  if  tbc  diBtribulion  be  of  both  kinds  »e  liave 

wliere   if,    I  I  j  resijcctively  denote  as  before  iiilegration  c 
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DiflbroDM   ^^^  BDr&ce  and  throughout  tlie  space  occupied  bj  the  distri- 

of        bution. 
FotsntuLla.      Since  r*  =  {*  —  »)'+  Cc  —  *)'  +  (*  —  «)'  we  see  from  equations 
(2)  that 


---If- 

■    .    (10) 

to  the  uiea  a 

tion  of  tbe 

*,  f,  g  are  equal  numericHlly  to  the  : 

rates  of  varia 

potential  in  the  respactive  directiona. 
Further  if  we  calculate  the  force  var 

iationa  in  thei 

r  reBpeetiTe 

aud  add,  we 

obtain  the 

rf*  ^  o>   ^  dt 


Laplace's  This  result  is  called  Laplace's  Equation.  It  only  holds  when 
Eqoatioii.  there  is  no  electricity  n I  tlie  paint  x,  y.  i.  We  ahnll  prove  n 
more  general  equation  given  by  Poisson  ;  but  first  we  shall 
estahiiBh  the  following  propoeition,  from  which  can  be  deduceil 
many  interestioK  results  as  to  attraclions  or  repultiions  in 
.  different  cases ; — 

Xiet  N  denote  the  outward  oonDal  component  of  the 
resultant  electriual  force  at  a  point  P  situated  on  a 
small  element  (of  area  ds)  of  a  closed  surface  in  an 
electric  field  :  the  sum  of  all  the  products  A'ds  obtained 
by  dividing  the  surface  into  small  elements  and  multi- 
plying the  area  of  each  by  the  value  of  N  at  the 

element,  or  the  value  of  I  jA'ds  taken  over  the  surface, 

is  numerically  equal  to  the  whole  quantity  of  electricity 
contained  within  the  surface  multiplied  by  i-rr. 
Surface        The  product  It^ds  has  been  called  by  Maxwell  the 
Integral  of  ,  r 

Electric    ^Uctric  Induction  over  the  elemeTit  da,  and  1 1   Nds  the 
ludactioD.  J  J 

electric  induction  over  the  surface.     Tbe  algebraic  sum 
of  the  quantities  of  electricity  within  tbe  surface  is 
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therefore  equal  to  the  electric   induction    over   the 
sai&ce  divided  by  4^. 

Let  8  (fig.  2)  be  the  surfnce  and  first  consider  the  normal 
force  at  A  dae  to  a  quantity  q  of  electricity  concentrated 
at  O,  Let  a  cone  of  small  vertical  angle  be  described  with 
its  apex  at  0  by  drawing  lines  all  passing  through  0^  and 
through  the  periphery  of  a  small  element  ds  of  the  surface 
at  j4.  Let  e  be  the  angle  which  OA  makes  with  the  normal 
drawn   outwards  at  A   and  let  r  be  the  distance   OJ.     We 

have,  if  H  be  the  resultant  force  at  A  due  to  q,  R  ^  ^;  and  if  iV 


Surface 
Integral  of 

Electric 
Induction: 
a  Theorem 
of  m( 


lesk. 


ng.2 


be  the  normal  force  at  ds 

Nds  —  Jl  cos  ids  —  i  cos  c  ds. 

Now  if  d<o  be  the  area  intercepted  by  the  cone  on  a  spherical 
surface  of  unit  radius  described  from  0  as  centre,  we  have 

dscoBt  =  —  r^rfw, 
and  therefore 

Nds  =  —  qda. 

Now  considering  the  element  dtf  of  the  surface  intercepted  at 
B  by  the  cone  in  emerging  we  have 

N'ds'  =  R  cos  f '  da'  »  qd<o. 

Hence  for  these  two  elements 

Nds  +  N'da'  =  0. 

If  as  shown  in  the  figure  the  cone  enter  and  emerge  more  than 
once,  this  equation  must  hold  for  each  pair  of  elements  corre- 
sponding to  an  entrance  and  emergence,  and  hence  for  all  the 
elements  intercepted  by  the  cone  we  have  2  Nds  —  0.     It  is 
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Surfaco  OTideot  that  by  drawing  conoa  in  thie  way  we  could  divide  the 

Integral  wliule  Burfuce  up  into  pairs  of  elements,  and  therefore  so  far  as  the 

of  Electric  quantity  q  oC  electricity  external  to  the  surface  is  concerned 

Jodnction. 


// 


Nds-0        (12) 

Since  we  can  draw  conea  from  every  point,  this  tnust  hold 
for  any  external  distribution. 

Kow  considering  a  quantity  3  of  electKcity  at  a  point  P  within 
t)ie  surface,  we  can  show  aa  before  by  drawing  conee  that  fur 
any  element 

J,,    _  +5A*,  for  emergence, 
—  qda,  for  entrance. 

But  as  the  conea  all  originate  within  the  surface,  and  therefore 
emerge  as  shown  once  oftener  than  they  enter,  qdu  is  the  value  of 

the  part  of  I  I  Ndi  which  correepoods  to  each  case.    Therefore 
jl  Nd»='  q  II  <!«■ 


.jj. 


I  da  ia  simply  the  area  of  the  spherical  surface  of  u 
radiuH,  that  is  4n-;  therefore 


be  tlie  normal  component  ut  any  element  di  due  to  the  electrifi- 
cation both  internal  and  external,  we  have  tho  proposition  stated 

Maximum  From  this  proposition  it  follows  that  there  cannot  be  a  point 

Y,-  ?'  of  raeniiiium  or  a  point  of  minimum  potential  in  sjiace  void  of 

Muumnm  electricity,  for  if  tliere   were  the  potential  would  in  one  case 

p    °'  .  -  diminish  and  in  the  other  increase  in  every  direction  from  the 

inFi^  poiut,  and  the  electric  induction  over  a  closed  surface  including 

Swim  Ini  '''^  point  would  not  be  zero. 

.^^..  Let  the  closed  surface  be  a  email  rectangular  parallelepiped 


y 


\ 

I 
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of  sides  dx,  dy,  dt^  with  its  centre  at  0,  and  let  Xi  be  the     Charac- 
normal  component  at  the  side  dydz  to  the  left  of  tlie  origin,  and     teristic 
X^  that  at  the  opposite  side.    The  part  of  the  surface  integral    Equation 
given  by  the  sides  is  (Z,  -  X-^  dy  az.  of  the 

Adding  to  tliis  the  parts  due  to  tho  other  two  pairs  of  sides  Potential. 
we  find 

^^' +  ^^*  +  T^' - "''''  •  •  (*') 

where  p  is  the  average  volume  density  of  the  distribution  within 
the  snrface. 

It  is  easy  to  show  from  equations  (2)  above,  by  changing  to 
polar  coordinates,  that  the  values  of  X,  Y,  Z  vary  continuously 
whether  or  not  the  points  be  in  any  part  of  the  eleotrificationy 
provided  only  the  volume  density  of  the  distribution  does  not 
become  infinite.  We  may  write  therefore,  putting  X,  Y,  Z, 
for  the  component  forces  at  0, 

(Le  dx 

and  similar  formulas  for  Fj,  Y^^  Z^y  Z^.     Equation  (14)  becomes    Poisson's 
therefore  E(iuatioii. 

or,  writing  -  dVjdx,  -  dVjdy^  -  dV/dz,  instead  of  X,  F,  Z, 

^,-.+-,^  +  S?+'^-P  =  o  ....    (ir,) 

This  equation  is  due  to  Poisson  and  is  called  sometimes  the 
characteristic  equation  of  the  potential.  When  p  =  0,  we  obtain 
Laplace's  equation,  which  is  therefore  a  particular  case  of  (16). 

By  a  chanj^^e  of  sign  in  a\]  forces  in  the  equations  the  theorems 
proved  above  and  others  which  follow,  can  be  made  applicable   ...      .. 
to  gravitational  attraction.^     For  example  let  it  be  required  to  -^"r^*^^**"^ 
find  the  attraction   of  a  uniform   sphere  or   spherical    shell   of  gj^onTof  a 
attracting  matter  on  an  external  particle  F  of  unit  mass  at  a   sphere  or 
distance  r  from  the  centre.      By  symmetry,  the   attraction   at  Shell  on  an 
every  point  of  the  spherical  surface  concentric  with  the  sphere    External 
or  shell  and  passing  through  P  is  the  same  as  at  P  and  normal    Particle. 

*  In  gravitational  attraction  the  potential  is  defined  aK  2  (g/r),  and 
the  force  parallel  to  any  direction  x  taken  positive  in  the  direction 
of  X  increasing,  is  then  dVjdx, 
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to  the  Bur&ce.     Hence  by  the  theorem  proved  above,  if  ^  be  the 

-  FX  i'f'-  4nM, 


■    (17) 
a  of  tbe 


thftt  iH  the  attraction  is  the  Bame  ee  if  the  whole  d 
sphere  or  ehell  were  collected  at  the  centre. 

By  equation  (6)  r  =■  -,  or  the  potential  is  also  the  same  as  if 

the  whole  mawi  were  collected  at  the  centre. 

Agaio,  let  the  particle  P  be  within  a  hollow  shell  bounded  by 
two  concentric  spherical  aurfacee ;  the  attraction  at  every  point 
of  a  spherical  surface  passing  tlirougb  P  and  concentric  with  the 
shell  must  be  the  same  and  normal  to  the  surface.  Calling  it  F, 
and  tlie  area  of  the  surface  8,  we  get 

FxSw,0,    or    F-0 (18) 

that  is  the  force  is  zero  within  snch  a  shell. 

Since    tlie    force   -     ie  zero  the  potential  ia  constant  within 

tbe  shell,  and  is  therefore  everywhere  what  it  is  at  the  centre. 
The  potential  of  a  uniform  spherical  shell  nf  radius  x,  thickness  di, 
and  density  p,  is  inpx'dx/x  —  ivpxdx.  Hence  the  potential  in 
the  interior  of  a  uniforro  spherical  shell  of  internal  radiue  a  and 
external  radius  r  is 


4np  I    tdx  =  2jrp  (r«  -  «')  . 


.     (19) 

homogeneous  sphere 
the  external  shell  ie 
2ir^  (r'  —  tr*),  and  the  part  due  to  tbe  sphere  of  radius  a  on  the 
eurface  of  which  the  point  is  situated  ie  f  trpa*.     Hence 


r.2,,(r'-J.-)    , 


Imagine  a  concentric  spherical  surface  described  through  the 
point.  The  force,  F,  at  the  surface  is  everywhere  normal  to  it, 
and  if «  be  the  radius  we  have 
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tliKt  ia,  the  force  vuiea  u  the  distance  from  the  centre.    This 
coald  of  coune  be  U  once  obtained  by  Gading  ^,  in  equation 

(SO)  above. 

As  BUotlier  example  conuider  an  electrified  circalar  diac  of  Force  at 
nniform  electric  deneity  a  and  radius  r  acting  on  a  unit  of  podtive  point  on 
eloctrici^  placed  on  the  axis  of  the  diac  at  a  distance  li  troTU  its  azii  of 
plane.  The  potential  of  a  concentric  ring  of  radiDB  z  and  breadth  Electrified 
dx  ia  QM9xdJl  -Jh*  +  a*.    For  the  whole  disc  therefore  ^*'"** 

r  -  r  2ir<rr(fa/Vi'  +  ** 

-.2inr(VF+7»  -  i) (22) 

For  the  repulmon  on  the  particle  we  have  the  value 

-  drid\-2na(\   ~  A/'/lP  +  t*)     .     .     .     (23) 
The  following  proposition  (due  to  Gauss)  is  interesting 
and  important :  The  avert^  potential  over  a  spherical   pV^^, 
surface  due  to  electricity  entirely  without  the  sphere  is       over 
eqaal  to  the  potential  at  the  centre. 

Suppose  the  electric  distribution  to  be  a  quantity  g  eituated  at 
a  point  O.  The  potential  at  a  point  P  on  tlie  aphericiil  surface 
diatant  r  from  0  is  ?,    The  average  potential  over  the  surface  is, 

if  fi be  its  radius,  j-^  ( (  ^  ^-    But  (j  i  di  is  the  potential 

at  0  due  to  a  uniform  distribulion  of  surface  density  g  over  the 

sphericnl   surface   and   is  therefore   (p.  14}  — —?,  if  D  be  the 

diatance  of  0  from  the  centre  of  the  sphere.    The  average 

potential  ia  therefore  j,  that  is,  the  potential  at  the  centre  of  the 

sphere  due  to  g  at  0.    The  same  result  can  be  obtained  for  every 
part  of  the  diutribution,  and  the  proposition  ie  estJibliBhed. 

From  this  theorem  follows  ohvioualy  the  result  already 
proved  that  there  is  no  place  of  maximum  or  of  minimum 
potential  in  space  void  of  electricity. 


Eitemal 
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AveriRe       Farther  it  follows  if  throughout  any  space  S  in  which 
„^^       there  is  no  electricity  the  potential  be  constant,  the 
Sphere     potential   must  have   the   same  value  throughout  all 
Eiumal  apace  that  can  be  reached  from  S  by  any  path  which 
*^'''^-    does  not  pass  through  the  electiilied  system.     For  if 
throughout  any  space  3',  adjoining  S,   the   potential 
he  greater  or  less  than  in  S,  it  must  be  possible  to 
describe  a  spliere  so  small  that  its  centre  and  a  portion 
of  its  surface  may  be  in  S,  and  the  rest  of  its  surface  in 
S'.    The  mean  potential  over  the  surface  would  then  be 
either  greater  or  less  than  the  potential  nt  the  centre, 
which   is  impossible.      Hence  S'  cannot  have  at  any 
point  a  greater  or  less  potential  than  that  of  S. 
Eqni-         -A.   surface   every   point  of    which   is  at   the   anme 
poteutikl   potential  is  called  an  Eqnipotential  Surface,  or  some- 
times a  Level  Surface.     Such  a  surface  can  evidently 
be  drawn  for  every  point  of  the  electric  field. 
Snrfnce        Any  equipotential   surface   may   be   taken    as    the 
PoLntri   ^"'^'^**^^   °^   ^^''^°   potential,   and   the   potential  at  any 
point  is  then  simply  the  difference  of  potentials  between 
the  point  and  that  surface.    The  potential  of  the  earth 
is  generally  taken  as  zero  potential. 

Since  no  work  is  done  in  carrying  a  unit  of  positive 
electricity  from  one  point  of  an  equipotential  surface 
to  another,  lines  of  force  meet  such  surfaces  at  right 
angles ;  in  other  words,  the  direction  of  the  resultant 
force  at  any  point  of  such  a  surface  is  normal  to  the 
surface. 

The  potential  within  a  closed  equipotential  surface 
which  contains  no  electricity  is  constant.  For  if  not 
there  must  be  an  adjacent  equipotential  surface  within 
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at  a  higher  or  lower  potential,  and  the  electric  induction  Surface 
over  every  element  of  that  surface  must  have  the  same  potential. 
sign.  But  the  integral  over  the  whole  surface  is  zero, 
hence  it  is  zero  over  every  element,  that  is,  the  electric 
force  at  every  element  is  zero.  There  is  therefore  no 
difference  of  potential  between  the  two  surfaces ;  and 
by  applying  the  theorem  of  Gauss  (p.  15  above),  or  by 
considering  successive  internal  surfaces  we  can  prove 
that  the  whole  internal  space  is  at  the  same  potential. 

It  is  necessary  for  electrical   equilibrium  that   the   Potential 
electric  force  at  every  point  of  the  subst^uice  of  any    within 
conductor,    whether   containing    within    it    electrified  ^^??^^?' 

P  .  Conductor. 

bodies  or  not,  be  zero,  that  is,  that  the  potential  at 
every  point  be  the  same.  Any  surface  therefore  de- 
scribed within  the  substance  of  a  conductor  is  an 
equipotential  surface,  and,  by  the  proposition  just 
proved,  the  potential  must  have  the  same  value  at 
every  point  within  a  hollow  conductor  containing  no 
electrified  bodies,  as  at  the  conductor  itself. 

Since  the  electric  force  is  everywhere  zero  there  is  no  Charge  of 
free  electricity  at  any  point  in  the  substance  of  the    onjy  q*^* 
conductor,  for  no  lines  of  force  can  enter  or  leave  any    Surface. 
portion  of  space  there  situated.     Hence  the  charge  of 
a  conductor,  can  be  found  only  on  the  external  surface, 
and  if  a  conductor  in  the  interior  be  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  internal  surface  it  will,  if  electrified,  give 
up  its  whole  charge  to  the  external  conductor,  and  if 
unelectrified  receive  no  charge. 

These  conclusions,  which  have  been  deduced  from  the     Experl- 
law  of  electric  attraction   and  repulsion  stated  above     pr^fg. 
(p.  1),  are  in  accordance  with  the  results  of  experiment. 

C 
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Eiperi-     A  charged  conductor  introduced  within  a  closed  con- 
Proof^     dnctor  and  brought  into  contact  with  it  as  in  Faraday's 
ice-pail  experiment  (p.  22),  and  in  Biot's  well-known 
experiment  in  which  two  insulated  hemispherical  con- 
ductors are  made  to  enclose  and  touch  a  highly  chained 
metallic  sphere,  is  found  to  be  completely  dischai^d. 
The  distribution  otherwise  than  on  the  external  surface 
is  therefore  not  one  of  equilibrium. 
C»ven-         The  same  result  was  found  so  long  i^o  as  1773  by 
dish  s      (jjg  Hon,  Henry  Cavendish,  who  used  the  other  form  of 
ment      experiment.     A  conducting  sphere  was  insulated  within 
a  concentric  spherical  shell  made  of  two  hemispherical 
conductors  mounted  on  insulating  supports  so  as  to  be 
Eiperi-     easily  removable.     The  shell  after  having  been  highly 
^^i^L   charged  was  brought  into  contact  for  an  instant  with  the 
Minor     internal  sphere.     The  hemispheres  were  then  removed 
"■^  "  and  discharged,  and  the  electrical  state  of  the  sphere 
tested  by  means  of  a  delicate  electroscope.      No  trace 
of  a  charge  could  be  detected.' 

The  tests  of  such   a   charge   now  afforded   by   Sir 

William  Thomson's  Quadrant  Electrometer  (Chap,  II. 

below)  exceed  enormously  in  delicacy  any  which  could 

previously   be  applied,   and  careful  repetitions  of  the 

experiment  made  with   the  help  of  that  instrument 

have  shown  no  inaccuracy  in  Cavendish's  result,* 

faren-         This  result  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  for,  assuming 

^'*'?'*  *^y-  it  as  a  fact  experimentally  proved,  we  can  reason  back 

SylioBiflui.  from  it  to  the  law  of  the  inverse  square  for  electric 

'  CavGodish's  EkHrical  Seatartha,  or  Uiuivrell,  Elect.  aitS  Mag. 
vol.  i.  p,  77  {see.  e(i.). 
'  MaxircU,  Ehd.  and  Mag.  (sec,  ed,  vol.  i.  p.  73). 
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attraction  and  repulsion,  which  Coulomb  arrived  at  by 
the  immensely  more  uncertain  method  of  directly 
measuring,  in  the  torsion  balance,  the  attraction  and 
repulsion  between  electrically  charged  conductors. 
Cavendish's  experiment  is  therefore  properly  regarded 
as  the  crucial  test  of  the  law  of  the  inverse  square. 

We  shall  now  prove  briefly  that  if,  as  shown  by 
Cavendish's  experiment,  the  electric  distribution  on  a 
charged  spherical  conductor  is  entirely  on  the  external 
surface,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  if  there  be  zero 
force  everywhere  within  the  conductor,  the  law  of  the 
inverse  square  is  true.^  If  the  sphere  be  at  a  very  great 
distance  from  all  other  conductors  the  distribution  on  it 
must  from  symmetry  be  uniform,  and  we  have  seen 
(p.  14  above)  that  the  law  of  the  inverse  square  satisfies 
the  condition  of  zero  force  in  the  interior.  It  remains 
to  show  that  this  is  the  only  law  which  is  consistent 
with  a  distribution  entirely  on  the  surface. 

Let  F{r)  denote  the  electric  force  at  a  distance  r  from 
a  unit  of  positive  electricity  concentrated  at  a  point ; 
then  F  (r)  fulfils  the  condition  stated.  In  the  case  of 
the  law  of  the  inverse  square  r'  F  (r)  is  a  constant,  for 
any  other  law  it  is  not.  If  r*  F  (r)  is  not  constant,  it 
must  for  any  given  value  of  r  either  increase  or  diminish 
as  r  is  increased.  Let  r^  and  r^  be  any  two  values  of  r 
such  that  F{t)  continuously  increases  as  r  increases 
firom  r^  to  rg.  Let  ABCD  (Fig.  3)  be  a  great  circle  of 
a  spherical  conductor  of  diameter  r^  +  r^  and  surface 

^  The  proof  here  given  is  due  to  M.  Bertrand,  Joum,  de  Phys.  t,  II. 
p.  41  (1878).  For  other  proofs  see  Laplace,  Micanique  Celeste^  L  2 ; 
CaTendiBh,  Elect,  Rea.  ;  Maxwell,  loc.  cU, 

c  2 
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Proof  of   density  rr,  P  6.  point  such  that  CP 
PteiiiiM  of  t^^  diameter  drawn  through  P. 


PD,  and  AB 
Draw  a  douhle  cone 
of  small  vertical  angle  dot  at  P  and  denote  by  9 
the  angle  which  the  axis  of  the  cone  makes  with 
the  radius  at  its  intersections  ^ith  the  sphere.  The 
qnantities  of  electricity  on  the  opposite  elements  of 
the  sphere  are,  if  t\,  r\  are  their  distances  from  P, 
<r  r'l*  dwjcos  0,  a  r'^  rfw/cos  $  respectively,  and  the 
components  of  their  attractions  along  the  diameter 

tr  dot  T,'  F  (ri)  cos^/cos^,    tr  dm  r^  P  (r^)  cos  <f>lcoB  0, 
where  <f>  is  the  angle  between  tlie  axis  of  the  cone  and 
AB,    as   shown.     These   attractions   are   in    opposite 


directions,  and  since  r'j  >  r\  the  second  is  greater  than 
the  first.  Now  the  whole  sphere  can  bs  divided  up 
into  pairs  of  elements  so  that  one  of  each  (of  distance 
^Y)  r'j),  lies  above ^JK^  and  one  (of  distance  r\),  beneath  : 
hence  the  attraction  of  P  towards  A  must  be  greater 
than  that  towards  B,  that  is,  the  condition  that  there  is  no 
force  within  the  conductor  is  not  fulfilled.  Hence  the 
hypothesis  that  r*  F{r)  increases  as  r  increases  from  r, 
to  rj  cannot  be  true ;  and  in  the  same  way  it  can  be 
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fthown  that  r*  Fir)  does  not  diminish  as  t  increases 
between  any  limits  whatever.  It  follows  that  )■*  F{r) 
is  a  constant  if  the  electric  distribution  is  wholly  on 
the  surface. 

Cavendish's  result  was  incidentally  confirmed  and  Faradsy's 
strikingly  illustrated  by  Faraday  in  his  researches  on  onto,'' 
the  "  Absolute  Chaise  of  Matter."  ^  Having  constructed 
a  cubical  framework  of  woo<l  (ten  feet  in  length  of  edge), 
covered  with  a  network  of  copper  wire  and  bands 
of  tinfoil,  he  insulated  it  and  placed  within  it  a  very 
delicate  gold  leaf  electroscope.  He  then  powerfully 
electrified  the  cube,  and  found  that  thu  electroscope 
showed  no  effect.  He  even  went  into  the  cube  and 
lived  in  it,  and  trieil  without  effect  all  the  teats  of 
electrification  he  could  apply,  although  all  the  time 
long  sparks  and  brush  discharges  were  passing  from  its 
outer  surface. 

We  can  now  prove  simply  the  important  result  that  liKiuction 
if  a   closed  conductor  contain  any    electrified    system     tiose." 
having  a  total  chaise  Q,  a  total  charge  of  electricity  —  Q  is  Couduetor : 
induced  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  conductor.     For 
suppose  a  surface  S  described  within  the  substance  of 
the  conductor  C  intermediate  between  its  inner  and 
outer  surfaces,  then  since  there  is  no  force  within  the 
substance  of  C  the  electric  induction  over  S  must  be    Inieroul 
zero.      Hence  the  total  quantity  of  electricity  within     ^hara;, 
ti  must  be  zero,    that  is,  the  proposition  stated  above 
must  be  true.     We  shall  see  below  that  the  density  of 
the  induced  distribution  at  any  point  depends  on  the 
distribution  of  the  internal  inducing  system. 
'  ExpcrimctUal  Rescanhci,  vol.  J.  p.  36B. 
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Kxiemal        If  C  be  insulated  without  charge  it  follows  that  a 

Oiuve.    charge  equal  to  +  Q  is  found  on  the  external  surface. 

We  shall  see  below  (p.  26)  that  the  distribution  of  this 

charge  ia  independent  of  that  of  the  internal  charges, 

and  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  free  charge  of  the  same 

amount  given  to  the  conductor. 

FarailBj-'a   ■    These  results  give  the  explanation  of  Faraday's  ice- 

£xpl^-    P*il  experiment  alluded  to  above.     A  pewter  ice-pail 

uicnt.      i^gg  supported   by  silk   threads   and  connected   to   a 

delicate  gold  leaf  electroscope.     A  charged  conducting 

ball  was  then   lowered    into  the   ice-pail,  and   as  it 

descended  the  gold  leaves  gradually  separated  until  the 

ball  had  been  placed  well  down  in  the  pail,  when  the 

divei^nce  remained  nearly  constant  as  the  ball  was 

lowered  further,  brought  into  contact  with  the  pail,  and 

withdrawn.     The  ball  was  then  found  to  have   been 

totally  discharged. 

The  same  experiment  can  be  repeated  with  ex- 
ceedingly great  delicacy  by  means  of  the  quadrant 
electrometer,  and  if  the  pail  is  well  insulated  and  closed 
by  a  conducting  cover  to  which  the  ball  is  hung  by  an 
insulating  support  kept  free  from  electrification,  the  re- 
sult described  is  easily  obtained.  The  insulating  support 
if  electrified  may  be  discharged  by  being  passed  through 
a  flame,  or  by  being  placed  in  a  current  of  hot  air.  With 
a  quadrant  electrometer  in  its  ordinary  grade  of  sensibility 
it  is  necessary  to  charge  the  ball  very  slightly.  This 
can  be  done  without  sensibly  electrifying  the  insulating 
support  by  giving  a  small  spark  by  means  of  an  electro- 
phorus  to  a  second  ball  held  by  an  insulating  handle, 
then  touching  that  ball  with  a  third  also  insulated,  dis- 
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chaiging  the  latter  and  again  bringing  it  into  contact  Faraday'8 
with  the  second,  and  so  on  until  the  charge  of  the    ]^p^. 
second  ball  is  so  much  diminished  that  the  experimental     m«i>^* 
ball  brought  into  contact  takes  a  charge  just  sufficient 
to  give  a  convenient  deflection  of  the  electrometer 
needle.    The  constancy  of  the  electrometer  deflection 
after  the  contact  shows  that  the  potential  of  the  con- 
ductor is  not  altered,  and  it  follows  as  proved  belov^ 
(p.  26)  that  the  distribution  on  the  exterior  surface 
of  the  conductor  is  not  changed.    The  total  discharge 
of   ihe  ball  proves   that  its  charge   was   equal  and 
opposite  to  the  induced  charge  on  the  interior  surface 
of  the  conductor. 

This  experiment  is  the  basis  of  many  useful  electrical  Methotl  of 
instruments,  notably  induction  machines  such  as  Thom-  plying 
son's  Replenisher,  and  the  machines  of  Holtz,  Voss,  Electric 
and  others,  which  multiply  electric  charges;  and  it 
gives  more  clearly  than  any  other  the  idea  of  quantity 
of  electricity.  For  example  it  gives  us  a  means  of 
charging  a  conductor  with  any  number  of  times  a  given 
electric  charge.  For  let  the  charge  be  given  on  the 
ball  of  the  ice-pail  in  the  experiment  above.  The  ice- 
pail  is  insulated  within  the  conductor  to  be  charged,  and 
the  ball  placed  within  the  ice-pail  but  without  touching 
it.  The  ice-pail  and  the  exterior  conductor  are  then 
brought  into  contact  for  an  instant,  and  the  ball  and  ice- 
pail  withdrawn.  Since  the  ice-pail  and  conductor, 
when  in  position  after  the  contact,  are  at  one  potential, 
there  is  no  electrification  between  the  inner  surface 
of  tbe  former  and  the  outer  surface  of  the  latter. 
Hence  there  is  then  a  charge  on  the  outer  surface 
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Method  of  of  the  conductor  equal  to,  and  of  the  same  sign  as, 
yyin'  that  on  the  ball.  If  the  ice-pail,  which  is  left  with 
Electric  a  charge  equal  and  opposite  to  that  on  the  ball,  be 
discharged,  and  the  process  above  described  repeated, 
another  charge  equal  to  that  on  the  ball  will  be  given 
to  the  conductor,  and  so  on  until  the  required  multiple 
of  the  chaige  has  been  given. 

By  slightly  modifying  this  process  a  second  conductor 
may  be  charged  with  an  equal  quantity  of  the  opposite 
electricity.    For  it  is  only  necessary  to  discharge  the  ice- 
pail  each  time  by  placing  it  witliin  and  then  biingiug 
into  contact  with  the  second  conductor.    If  the  opposite 
kind  of  electricity  only  is  required  it  is  sufficient  to 
connect  the  ice-pail  to  earth  each  time  the  ball  is  placed 
within  it. 
Relitionof      The  results  of  Faraday's  ice-pail  experiments  arc  in 
tions  In-   complete  accordance  with  theory,  and  are  direct  coii- 
ternul  anji  seqxiences  of  the  following  general  proposition  regarding 
toftCloawi  closed  conductors.     Whatever  be  the  electrification  of 
tJonductor  j^g  closed  conductor,  the  external  electric  distribution 
and  the  potential  at  every  external  point  is  the  same 
for  a  given  total  quantity  of  electricity  within  the  con- 
ductor without  regard  to  the  manner  of  its  distribution : 
and   the   electric  distribution    on    bodies  within    the 
closed  conductor  is  independent  of  the  electrification 
both  of  the  external  surface  of  the  closed  conductor 
itself  and  of  external  bodies.     In  the  proof  of  this  pro- 
position, and  frequently  in  what  follows,  we  shall  use  the 
principle  of  superposition  nf  eUclric  dialrihuiions,  which 
ought  therefore  to  be  first  explicitly  stated. 

According   to  the   theory  given  above   (p.   9),  the 
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potential  at  any  point  due  to  a  charge  of  electricity  Principle 
at  another  point  is  directly  proportional  to  the  charge,  ^posuFon 
and  the  potential  at  any  one  point  produced  by  any     stated, 
distribution  of  electricity  is  the  sum  of  the  potentials 
due  to  the  separate  parts  of  which  the  distribution  con- 
sists, or  of  the  separate  distributions  into  which  it  may 
be  supposed  divided. 

An  electric  system  in  fact  may  be  built  up  in  any  way 
whatever  of  separate  parts  or  made  up  of  separate  dis- 
tributions superimposed  ;  each  part  of  the  system  or  each 
separate  distribution  produces  its  potential  at  any  point 
as  if  the  remainder  did  not  exist ;  the  final  distribution 
is  the  sum  of  the  separate  distributions,  and  the  final 
potential  at  any  point  the  sum  of  their  separate 
potentials.  This  conclusion  is  capable  of  direct  veri- 
fication by  experiment  in  certain  cases,  and  further 
the  results  deduced  from  it  are  found  to  agree  with 
observed  phenomena. 

It  is  proved  below  (p.  69)  that  electricity  can  be  dis- 
tributed in  one  and  only  one  way  on  a  given  system  of 
conductors  so  as  to  produce  a  given  possible  system  of 
potentials.  Hence  if  by  the  superposition  of  different 
states  of  the  same  conductors  we  can  produce  the  re- 
quired potentials  we  know  that  we  have  obtained  the 
only  solution  of  the  problem. 

(1)  Suppose  no  external  electrified  bodies  to  exist,  Relationof 
and  the  closed  conductor  to  be  at  zero  potential,  then,  Jj^g  j^.' 
since  the  potential  is  zero  also  at  a  very  great  dis-  temal  and 
tance,  there  can  be  no  potential  greater  or  less  than  to  a  Closed 
zero  in  intermediate  space,  otherwise  there  would  l)e  a  Conductor, 
maximum  or  minimum  of  potential  in  space  unoccupied 
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Beiationof  by  electricity.    Hence  the  distribntioa  of  electricity  on 
tioDB  In-  ^^^  iaterior  surface  of  the  conductor  is  such  as  to  pro- 
twiuJ  and  dues  through  external  space  a  potential  exactly  equal 
to  a  Closed  and  opposite  to  that  which  the  charged  body  produces. 
Condnctor     ^2)  Suppose  an  external  electrified  system  to  exist, 
but   no   electricity  to   be   within   the    conductor,   the 
potential  within   the   conductor  (which   may   now  be 
supposed  insulated  and  charged  to  any  degree)  will  be 
constant  and  of  the  same  value  as  that  of  the  conductor. 
The  induced  electrification  of  the  conductor,  &s  may 
be  seen  by  supposing  the  potential  zero,  is  such  as  to 
produce  a   potential   within  the  conductor  equal  and 
opposite  to  that  produced  by  the  external  electrified 
bodies;  and  we  can   superimpose   on   this  the   inde- 
pendent electrification,  if   any,  which  is  effective   in 
producing  the  actual  potential  of  the  conductor. 

We  have  therefore  in  (1)  and  (2)  three  electrifica- 
tions which  are  separately  in  equilibrium  and  may  be 
supposed   superimposed,   and    since,   as  we   shall  see 
below,    there    can    be    only    one    distribution   corre- 
sponding to  given  potentials  or  charges  of  the  system, 
the  superimposed  distributions  are  in  equilibrium  and 
Principlo   form  the  actual  distribution.     Hence  the  proposition 
Eleet^l  stated  above  is  true ;  and  we  have  also  the  very  important 
Screen,     result  that  if  the  conductor  be  connected  with  the  earth 
it  forms  a  perfect  electrical  screen  between  the  internal 
and  external  systems.     To  protect  an  electric  system 
trom  all  external  iofiuences  it  is  therefore  only  neces- 
sary to  place  round  it  a  metallic  screen  (or  what  is 
quite  efficient,  a  metallic  grating  or  network)  connected 
with  the  earth. 
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Consider  a  small  element  of  area  ^  of  an  equi-  Tube  of 
potential  surfiace,  and  imagine  lines  of  force  to  be 
drai?n  through  eveiy  point  in  its  periphery  so  as  to 
form  a  tubular  surface.  Such  a  surface  is  called  a  tuie 
of  force.  Let  B  be  the  resultant  electric  force  at  the 
element  ds  and  let  Bds  be  taken  as  unity,  the  tube  is 
then  a  unit  tube.  Imagine  any  finite  area  of  the 
equipotential  surface  to  be  divided  into  elements  such 
that  the  tube  for  each  is  a  unit  tube,  and  let  n  be 
their  number  so  that  ^JRds  =  n ;  then  n  is  the  number 
of  tubes  of  force,  or,  as  it  is  usually  put,  "  the  number 
of  lines  of  force"  which  cross  the  area.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  what  is  called  a  line  of  force  in  the 
phrase  "  number  of  lines  of  force  "  is  a  unit  tube.  We 
shall  not  however  use  the  term  in  this  sense,  but  in  the 
sense  defined  above  (p.  6),  which  has  no  reference  to 
intensity  of  force. 

Using  N  in  the  same  sense  as  before,  and  considering 
the  projection  of  ds  on  an  equipotential  surface  at  the 
element,  we  see  that  Nds  is  really  the  same  thing  as 
the  number  of  tubes  of  force  which  cross  ds,  and  as  N  is 
to  be  taken  positive  where  the  lines  leave  the  surface, 
and  negative  where  they  enter  it,  we  see  that  the 
excess  of  the  number  of  tubes  of  force  which  leave  the 
surface  over  the  number  which  enter  it,  that  is  the 
electric  induction  over  the  surface,  is  equal  to  47r 
times  the  algebraical  sum  of  the  electricity  within  the 
surface. 

Let  ds  and  ^  be  two  normal  sections  of  a  tube  of  force,  and 
let  F  and  F  be  the  force  at  the  two  sections,  then  tlie  surface 
integral  of  electric  induction  for  the  portion  of  the  tube  between 
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the  sections  ia  Fd>  —  Fdt',  and  if  tliere  be  no  eloctricity  within 
thia  part  of  tlie  tube 

Fdt  =  Pdi (24) 

s- sectional 


Tnbeof 

passing 
through  an  and 
Electrined 


that  is,  the  product  of  the  electric  force  and  the  c 
area  of  the  tube  is  everywhere  coastant  if  the  tube  c 
electricity. 

If  however  the  tube  pass  through  an  electrified  surface,  then 
we  may  aiippuae  the  tube  so  thin  that  the  normal  at  every  point 
of  the  intercepted  element  of  the  surface  is  in  the  same  direction, 
ider  the  very  short  portion  of  the  tube  bounded  by 
two  crosH -sections  parallel  to  the  element,  one  just  within  and 
the  other  Just  without  the  suifaco.  If  i>  be  the  area  of  the 
element  intercepted  on  the  surface  by  the  tube,  a  the  density 
there  of  the  distribution,  and  6  the  angle  which  the  normal  to 
the  element  on  the  positive  aide  makes  with  the  direction  there 
of  the  resultant  force,  we  have,  taking  the  surface  integral,  whicb 
consists  only  of  the  end  portions, 

{P  -  F^  cos  flrfj  =  ijiadt, 

{F  -  r)  cos  0    m.  inir (25) 

tliat  is,  the  normal  components  of  electric  force  at  two  neigh- 
bouring points  on  a  line  of  force,  but  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
surface,  diSer  by  4n-  times  the  electric  surface  density  where  the 
line  cuts  the  surface. 

If  we  draw  normals  y,  i/  outinards  from  the  two  ends  of  the 
portion  of  tube  here  considered,  and  f,,  V  be  the  respective 
potentials  at  the  two  sides  of  the  surfuce,  we  have 


fcostf  =  -  dVldv,   f  c. 
and,  therefore,  equotion  (26)  becomes 

-  +  4«ri7  =  0 


dF'Idy', 


~dv   ' 


dv' 


(26) 


This  is  the  form  which  the  charncteristic  equation  of  the 
potential  lakes  at  a  surface  at  which  the  electric  force  ia  dis- 
continuous, and  it  shows  that  to  the  discontinuity  there  corresponds 
a  certain  determiiiate  densitjf  of  electric  distribution  on  the 
surface.  Since  the  potential  is  constant  within  the  substance  of 
n  conductor  on  which  electricity  is  in  equilibrium,  a  tube  of 
force  must  be  considered  as  terminating  just  witliin  tlie  electri- 
fied surface.  Hence  the  surface  integral  for  a  tube  of  force 
extending    between    and    terminating    in    the    substance    of 
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two  condiicton,  is  equal  to  zero.  The  total  quantity  of  electricity 
witbin  the  tube  ie  therefore  aleo  zero,  and  hence  if  (/>,  d^  be  the 
eletneots  intercepted  by  the  tube  on  the  two  surtucee,  a»d  cr,  &"  the 
correeponding  surface  denBitief,  wo  have 


If  wo  conaider  a  tube  of  force  terminating  at  one  end  Jiirt  Force  at 
witliin  tlie  electrified  surface  of  a  conductor,  and  at  the  other  end  Surface 
jaBt  outeide  the  surface,  we  have  for  the  end  witliin  the  Burfuce  °^  ■  '^O' 
r  =  {-  dF'ld^')  =  0,  and  therefore  'l''='o'- 


Hence  the  density  at  any  element  of  an  electrified  surface  is 
F/4)r,  where  F  is  the  force  at  bd  external  point  infinitely  near 
the  element. 

From   the   result  obtained  above  (pp.  25,  26)  for  a    Surface 
closed  conductor,  containing  an  electric   system  insu-     j„"iOT 
lated  within  it,  it  follows  that,  whether  or  not  there  be  Rpplaciiig 
an   external  electric  system,  the  electrification  of  the    Sj-stem ; 
inner  surface  reversed  in  sign,  would  produce  exactly 
the  same  potential  at  the  conductor  and  all  external 
points  as  is  due  to  the  internal  system.     But  by  (26  his) 
the  density  at  any  point  of  the  inner  surface  is  —  Fj^'Jr, 
where  ^is  the  internal  force  at  the  point  in  the  <yui- 
v:arii  direction.     The  density  of  the  distribution  which 
on  a  surface  coinciding  with  the  inner  surface  of  the 
conductor  would  replace  for  external  points  the  internal 
system  is  therefore  F/iir. 

Suppose  an  infinitely  thin  insulated  conductor  made    Case  of 
coincident  with  an  equipotential  surface  of  an  electric  Ooindiline 
system   wliether   wholly   or   partly   internal,   and    the  with  Kq^ui- 
internal  system  replaced  by  that  distribution  over  the    Surface, 
conductor  which  does  not  alter  the  potential   at  the 
surface  or  at  any  external  point.     The  force  at  any 
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Cbsb  of    point  just  outside  the  surface  has  its  former  value  F, 

Coinciding  *i"l  the  electric  density  there  is,  by  (26  Ws),  F\^-jr.   This 

withEcw-  (pp.  69,  76)  is  the  only  distribution  which  fQlfils  the 

Surface,    prescribed  conditions,  and  since  the  conductor  is  all  at 

one  potential  in  the  equilibrium  distribution,  the  total 

charge  is,  as  we  have  seen,  equal  to  the  chaise  of  the 

internal  system. 

Since  this  surface  distribution  is  that  of  equilibrium 
it  is  that  which  the  conductor  would  take  if  insulated 
without  charge  in  presence  of  the  actual  electric  system, 
and  as  we  have  juat  seen  it  is  identical  with  the  in- 
finitely nearly  coincident  distribution  on  the  interior 
surface  reversed  in  sign.  Hence  no  change  in  potential 
or  force  at  any  point  external  or  internal  is  produced  by 
making  an  infinitely  thin  conducting  shell  insulated 
without    charge    coincident    with    the    equipotential 


POTENTIAL  ENER07  OF  AN  ELECTRIC  SrSTEM. 

aSNEBAL   PROPOSITIONS  REQARDINO  A   SYSTEM   OF 
CONDUCTORS. 

Electric        The  potential   energy  of  any   electric  system   can 

"^^    depend  only  on  the  state  of  the  system.     Now  the 

principle  of  superposition  stated  above  gives  a  method 

of  calculating  the  work  spent  in  charging  the  system 

by  a  particular  process,  and  therefore  also  the  potential 
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energy  of  the  system,  provided  we  can  assume  its 
eqoali^  to  the  woik  so  spent.  But  by  the  principle 
of  the  Conservation  of  Energy  the  work  spent  in 
bringing  a  material  system  from  one  state  to  another, 
in  any  manner  whatever,  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
excess  of  the  enei^  of  the  system  in  the  latter  state 
over  its  energy  in  the  first.  Hence  we  may  assume 
that  the  work  spent  in  electrifying  the  system  by  any 
series  of  chaises  whatever  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
electric  energy  stored  up  in  the  system. 

Let  the  system  proceed  &om  zero  electrification  to 
the  Bnal  state  by  in&niteeimal  steps,  each  such  that  the 


Cslon- 
ktion  of 
Eloctric 
Eaeigy 
of  »ny 
Sjatam. 


relative  electrifications  of  all  the  parts  of  the  system 
are  the  same  as  in  the  final  state.  By  the  principle  of 
superposition  the  increments  of  the  charges  positive  or 
negative  of  the  various  parts  will  be  proportional  to  the 
changes  of  potential  which  take  place,  that  is,  both  the 
electrification  and  the  potential  of  every  part  of  tlie  sys- 
tem change  uniformly  with  the  time  if  one  does  so. 
Hence  if  we  represent  the  final  charge  of  any  element  by 
a  straight  line  OB,  and  the  final  potential  by  the  ordinate 
AC,  the  potential  of  the  element  corresponding  to  any 
intermediate  charge  OB  will  be  given  by  the  ordinate 
BD  drawn  from  B  and  meeting  OC  in  D.     Now  the 
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Calcn-  work  spent  in  the  process  of  charging  described,  in  giving 
EteoWc  *  charge  q  to  any  element  at  which  the  potential  is  Kj 
Energy,  before  the  charge  is  given  and  Fj  immediately  after,  is 
greater  than  V^q  and  less  than  V^q ;  that  is,  if  Bb 
represent  q,  the  work  done  in  bringing  q  to  the  element 
lies  in  numerical  value  between  those  of  the  rectangular 
areas  bD  and  Bd.  But  these  two  rectangles  differ  by 
the  rectangle  Dd,  which  is  very  small  in  comparison 
with  either,  when  Bb  is  a  small  fraction  of  OB.  Hence 
the  whole  work  spent  in  charging  the  element  is,  if  its 
final  potential  be  V  and  chaise  Q,  numerically  equal  to 
the  area  of  the  triangle  OAC  or  ^VQ.  If  £  be  the 
energy  of  the  whole  system  we  have 

^-iiVQ (28) 

Expres-    where  £  denotes  summation  of  the  products  VQ  taken 
SJm   for  oil  the  elements. 

Energy        In  the  case  of  conductors  whose  potentials  are  T,.  V^, 
SyBtem"'  and  charges  Ci-  Qt-  &C-.  we  have 

£  =  J( V^Q^  +  V^Q^  Slc)  =  \tVQ.  .  (29) 
where  V  denotes  the  potential  of  any  conductor  and  Q 
its  charge. 


For  any  sj-stem  of  aurfac 
in  part  on  condnclora  or  n 
electric  surface  density  is  a, 


^11 


ilribntions  whether  in  who 
t  any  element  rf»  of  wliicii 
ive  for  the  energy 

7'(rA.     .      . 


.     .    .     (30) 

where  the  integration  is  extended  over  nil  the  surfaces.  Similarly 
if  tliere  be  a  volume  distribution  with  potentini  varying'  from 
point  to  point  we  have  for  the  energy  of  an  element  ifj-  liy  dz  iit 
which  tlie  potential  is  f  and  donaily  p  the  value  \Fp  rli  dy  d:. 
Ilciice  fur  the  total  energy  in  the  moHt  general  case  we  have 


s-i 


{(r,i!  +  i,iilr,i,d,i,.   .  .   (31) 
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tha  snr&ce  inte^TBl  being  «xtendnd  over  all  tlie  electrified  bodies  ElMtrified 
and  the  Toliune  integnla  over  all  the  spaces  occopied  by  electricity.  Syitem— 
If  instead  of  v  we  write  its  value  -  —  — ,  and  for  />  its  value  Expraadon 


'--ill'-f^-iljl'^^'"'"- 


.(38) 


It  is  easy  to  Dbtain  another  ezprsBaion  for  the  electric  energy. 

Imagine  two  equipotential  surfaceB  of  the  actual  system  at  a 
very  uiort  distance  apart,  and  let  the  electric  force  at  any 
element  dt  of  the  inner  surface  be  F,  and  the  distance  between 
the  iurfacee  measured  along  a  line  of  force  dr.  Now  imagine 
electricity  to  be  gradually  distributed  over  tho  inner  surface  bo 
as  to  produce  finally  the  resultant  force  F  iit  each  point  just  out- 
side the  surface,  and  the  charge  on  each  element  to  he  brought 
alonK  a  line  o£  furce  to  tlmt  element  from  the  outer  surface,  and 
HO  that  the  distribution  on  tlie  surface  has  always  the  samo 
relative  denaitv.  If y  be  tho  electric  force  ot  dt  due  to  the  dis- 
tribution on  the  surface,  at  any  stage  in  its  building  up  in  tliis 
manner,  the  work  done  in  bringing  a  small  quantity  of  electricity 
da  along  dv  to  di  against  /,  is  dq  .fdv.  By  this  transfer  the 
electric  force  haa  been  changed  froni_/'toy"+  df,  and  the  surface 
density  therefore  increased  by  dfl^.  But  dq  =  di.  d/'/ijr,  hence 
the  work  done  in  ^dr.di./d/.    If  the  inner  s 


[>rb  dune  o 


originally 
r  the 


and  obviously.byadding  the  values  of  this  integral  for  successive 
cqaipotential  snnaces  we  shall  obtain  the  whole  electrical  energy 
of  the  system.    We  have  therefore 

F=   1    U( F*dxdydz  .     .     .     .     (336w) 

the  integration  being  extended  throughout  all  space.  This 
expression  gives  the  value  of  the  total  electrical  energy  for  any 
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distributioD  whatever.     In  the  caee  of  s  syatem  of  elactriGed 

n  conductore  the  integTation  Deed  not  of  course  he  extended  to  the 

f.  space  occupied  hy  the  eubatance  of  any  conductor  or  to  the  space 

within  any  conductor  if  it  contain  no  electricity,  as  in  every  such 

space  the  value  of  Fia  zero.     Using  (20}  we  get  by  (32)  and  (33) 


*, 


Electric 
Fiflld  aa 
Seat  of  the 
Eaergy. 


Change  of 
Potential 
Energy  in 
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of  Uniform 
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Nebula. 


the  energy  equations  usually  deduced  by  Green's  general  theorem. 

The  first  expression  in  (34)  auggesta  the  energy  aa  having  its 
seat  in  the  mwlium  occupying  (he  field  ;  and,  by  the  proof  given 
on  p.  33,  unit  tubes  of  force  intersected  by  succesaiveequipotential 
surfaces,  drawn  at  unit  differences  of  potential,  are  divided  into 
apacea  each  of  which  gives  to  the  sum  lialf  a  unit  of  energy. 
Maxwell  has  called  these  spaces  unit  celh. 

As  an  interesting  example  of  these  equations  we  may  find  the 
energy  spent  in  br-nging  together  into  a  uniform  sphere,  from  a 
state  of  uniform  diffusion  throughout  infinite  apace,  matter,  the 
parts  of  which  repel  one  another  according  to  the  law  stated  on 
p.  2 ;  or,  which  ia  the  same  thinp,  the  energy  gained  by  allowing 
matter  attracting  according  to  the  same  law  to  come  together 
thus  from  the  nebular  state. 

Let  the  radius  of  the  sphere  be  r  and  its  density  ji.  The  first 
term  of  the  expression  on  the  right-hand  side  of  (34)  ia  here  zero, 
and  the  energy  is  J  /  /  /  fp<lxdyitz,  the  integral  being  taken 

throughout  the  sphere.     If  we  consider  a  spherical  surface  of 
radius  x  we  see  that  tliis  expression  may  be  put  in  the   form 

2jrp  /*  V^dx  where  I'is  the  potential  at  any  point  on  the  surface. 
But  by  equation  (20)  F  =  2jrp(r»  -  Ji*) ;  hence 

.         E  =  ii^p^faKr^  -  i^^dx  =  J  ^ 
where  S((  =  -s^r^l  "  *he  mass  of  the  sphere. 

The  same  result  maybe  obtained  from  the  equation 

'-ill  {'•'""■"■ 
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The  integral  here  is  taken  through  all  space.  We  divide  it  into 
two  psrts^  (1)  that  due  to  space  external  to  the  sphere,  and  (2) 
that  dne  to  the  space  contained  within  the  spherical  surface, 
and  evaluate  these  separately. 

In  the  first  case,  at  any  point  at  distance  x  from  the  centre  of 
the  sphere,  F^  =  JiPlx^,  and  therefore  the  first  part  of  the 
integral  is 

2  Jr  P  "*   r  ' 

In  the  second  case,  by  equation  (21),  F^  =  16/9  .  ir*p*ar*  at  any 
point  of  an  internal  concentric  spherical  surface  of  radius  x.  For 
the  second  part  of  the  integral  therefore  we  have 

9    J  0  9.5  ^  r 

Adding  these  two  parts,  we  get 

3/2 
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r 


the  same  result  as  before. 


If  we  denote  by  F  the  force  exerted  on  an  element  Calcu- 

(fs  of  the  electrified  surface  of  a  conductor  by  the  whole  XengJon 

electrified  system,  we  have  for  the  work  done  in  trans-  at  an 

ferring  the  charge  on  the  element  a  distance  dv  along  surface. 
lines   of  force    to    the    corresponding   element   of   an 
adjacent  equipotential  surface,  the  value  Fdv .  ds.    But 

by  equation  (33)  this  is  — -  dv .  F\Is.     Hence 

OTT 


OTT 


(35) 


This  is  the  outward  force  exerted  by  the  element  ds    Electric 
of  the  conductor  on  the  medium,  and  measures  there-  tion^fAir 
fore  the  reaction  of  the  medium  on  the  element.     For   Pressure 
example  every  element  of  an  electrified   soap-bubble    Bubble 
exerts   an   outward   pressure   on   the   surrounding   air 
equal  to  27r<7*  per  unit  of  area,  which  may  be  regarded 

D  2 
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Electric  as  a  diminution  of  the  air  fffessure  on  the  outer  surface ; 
tion  oJ'^ii  or.  if  tl»e  bubble  is  spherical  and  of  radius  r,  the  suriace 

PreeBure  tension  of  the  film  is  by  capillary  theory  apparently 
In  a  Soap     •  -     ■    -  i     *  «        ■  «        i 

Bubble,    diminished  by  the  amount  ^wa  r. 

The  outward  pressure  P  on  the  medium  is  what  has 
been  called  the  "electric  tension"  at  a  point  on  an 
electrified  surface,  and  is  the  true  measure  of  the 
tendency  to  discharge.  Its  proportionality  to  <t*  ex- 
plains the  so-called  power  of  points. 

Additionnl  The  value  of  P  may  be  obtained  otherwise  tliua.  We  may 
Proof  of  regard  the  Biirface  dJHtribiition  as  a  limiting  case  of  a  volume 
Eipresaion  distribution  of  density  p,  and  take  tlie  axis  of  z  along  the  normal 
for  Ten.  to  the  Hurface  from  the  inside  to  the  outside  of  the  stratum. 
"°'' ""°  Then  since  we  may  consider  the  portion  of  the  surface  sar- 
Stu^a  rounding  the  normal  as  a  part  of  a  uniform  plane  distribution, 
onnace.  ^^^  electric  force  does  not  vary  along  the  plane,  and  Laplace's 
equation  reduces  to  —  —  -~^  =  p.  But  if  p  is  finil«  however 
great,  we  may  write 


J       dz''   '      aJ  dz   d^     ' 


and  integrate  from  the  iueide  to  the  outside  of  the  stratum. 
Hence  since  F{  =    ■— 1  is  zero  on  the  inside  of  the  stratum  we 

Additionnl  where  F  is  the  resultant  electric  force  just  outside  the  surface. 
Proof  of        This  equation  might  now  be  applied  to  form  equation  (33),  anil 
Second     hence  to  give  at  once  the  expression  (33  bi»)  for  the  electric 
Expression  energy. 
forEnergy. 

Considering  two  electric  distributions  A,  B,  in  the 
same  electric  field,  let  the  potential  produced  by  B  at 
any  point  P  ia  A  be  V,  and  that  produced  by  A  at  any 
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point  P  be  F*,  and  let  (^  be  an  element  of  electricity  at    Mntiial 
P,  dq'  an  element  at  P.    We  have  then  the  relation         ^^^ 

t^rdi  =  %^vdq-    ....  (36)  i^Z 

,  V      t  ■        I-  8y«tem«. 

where  2ia  denotes  summation  for  every  element  of  A, 
and  Ss  Bummation  for  every  element  of  B.  For  the 
expression  on  the  left  is  plainly  the  work  which  would 
be  done  if  the  distribution  on  B  remaining  unchanged, 
the  system  A  were  removed  to  an  infinite  distance,  and 
that  on  the  right  the  work  which  would  be  done  if,  the 
distribution  in  A  remaining  unchanged,  the  system  B 
were  removed  to  an  infinite  distance ;  and  it  is  plain 
that  the  same  amount  of  work  must  be  done  in  both 
cases. 

Each  of  the  expressions  is,  in  fact,  the  mutual  potential 
enei^  of  the  two  systems. 

The  relation  may  be  thus  proved  analytically.     Since 

r  =  Ib  %  and  V  =  %/-^,  we  have 

q'%/-^_  =tBrdq: 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent  two  equilibrium  states  of  Kcciprocal 
a  system  of  conductors,  C^,  C„  &c.,  from  being  taken  ^^  ^^^ 
as  .4  and  5.  Then  if  Ci,  Qv  &&■  ^j.  Q\,  &c.,  be  the  state*  ot 
charges,  we  have,  since  V  and  V  are  constauta  for  any  system. 
one  conductor, 

TiOi  +  V^Q^  +  &c.  =  F,C,  +  l\Q^^  +  &c.    (37) 

This  reciprocal  relation  can  be  proved  for  the  case  of 
one  and  the  same  system  of  conductors  in  the  following 
simple  manner.    We  may  suppose  the  change  from  the 
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Reciprocal  State  A  to  the  state  -B  to  take  place  simultaneously  for 
of  two     *11  *^6  conductors,  in  such  a  way  that  the  ratio  of  the 
States  of  change  produced  in  the  charge  of  a  conductor  to  the 
System,    total  change  from  one  state  to  the  other,  has  the  same 
value  in  each  case.     Since  each  increase  or  decrease  of 
the  charge  of  any  one  conductor  produces  a  change  in 
the  potential  of  each  conductor  proportional  to  that 
increase  or  decrease,  and  these  changes  can  be  super- 
imposed, it  is  plain  that  equal  proportionate  changes  in 
the  charges  of  all  the  conductors  will  produce  equal 
proportionate  changes   in  their  potentials.    Hence  if 
OA  (fig.   5)  represent  the  initial  charge  of  any  one 


0 


JB 


Fig.  6. 

conductor,  and  AG  \\j&  corresponding  potential,  OB  its 
final  charge,  and  BD  its  final  potential,  Oh  any  inter- 
mediate charge  and  hd  the  corresponding  potential,  the 
point  d  will  lie  on  the  straight  line  CD.  The  work 
done  in  altering  the  charge  of  the  conductor  is  equal 
to  the  area  of  the  trapezoid,  or  \{AC  +  BD)  {OB  —  OA), 
that  is  K  f^  +  V)  (Q'  -  Q)'  The  work  done  in  bringing 
all  the  conductors  from  the  state  A  to  the  state  B,  is 
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i2(r+  F^  (^  -  Q).  But  the  energy  of  the  system  Reciprocal 
in  the  initial  state  is  ^tVQ  and  in  the  final  state  ^/^o"" 
it  F  V.    We  have  therefore  States  of 

same 
System. 


that  is 


tVQ'^tV'Q, 


9vf 
)f  ( 


or  Cou- 
dnctors. 


or      2(r  +V')iQ^Q)  =  tiV  -r)iQ  +  Q'). 

Let  the  potentials  and  charges  of  a  system  of  n  con-  Problem 
ductors  (?!,  (72,  &c.,  Cu  in  the  same  electric  field  be  Fj,  gygtem 
Fj,  &c.,  Fn ;  Ci>  62*  Qz>  ^^'»  Qn  respectively.     Since  the 

potentianiny  point  is  /  /  —  - ,  where  a  is  the  density  at 

an  element  ds  of  the  system  and  r  is  the  distance  from 
ds  to  the  point  in  question,  and  the  integration  is  ex- 
tended over  the  system,  the  portion  of  the  potential 
contributed  by  each  conductor  varies  directly  as  the 
charge  of  the  conductor.  The  potential  of  any  con- 
ductor is  therefore  a  linear  function  of  the  charges  of 
the  conductors — that  is,  we  have  a  series  of  equations 
of  the  form 


r.  = 


PnQx  +  PiiQz  +  &C-.  +  i'«i^«  ^ 
&c.  &c. 

PmQl  +  P»Qz  +  &C.,  +  PnMn) 


■     (38) 


where  p^^y  p^,  &c.,  p^,  p^o,  &c.,  are  coeflBcients  which      Coef- 
depend  only  on  the  relative  positions  of  the  conductors.  Po^iitial. 
They  are  called  coefficients  of  potential.    The  first  suflSx 
of  each  coefficient  refers  to  the  conductor  to  which  the 
charge  belongs,  the  second  to  that  whose  potential 
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Coef-     is  given  by  the  equation  in    which  the  coeGEcieDt 

GcieatB  of 

Potential  occurs. 

The  physical  meaning  of  the  coefficients  p„,  p^,  p^, 
&c.,  in  which  the  suffixes  are  alike,  is  easily  seen.  Let 
any  conductor  C*  he  charged  with  unit  quantity  of 
electricity,  and  all  the  other  conductors  be  without 
charge.     We  get  in  that  case 

lUoiprocBi  that  is  pi,k  is  the  potential  produced  in  Ci,  by  unit 
f,[°^  charge   on    C\  itself,   when  all   other  conductors  are 
FotontialB,  without  charge, 

Agaiu,  to  determine  the  physical  meaning  of  the 
other  coefficients,  let  C»  have  unit  charge  and  all  the 
others  zero  charge.     For  the  potential  of  Cj  we  have 

^t  -  JV 
that  is,  ^y  is  the  potential  produced  at  Q  by  unit 
charge   on   £?«,    when    all    the   other    conductors    are 
without  charge. 

Now  (1)  let  Cj  have  unit  charge,  and  each  of  the 
other  conductors  zero  charge,  and  (2)  let  Ct,  have  unit 
charge  and  each  of  the  others  zero  charge.  The  potential 
of  Ct  in  case  (1)  is  pj»;  and  the  pot-ential  of  Cj  in  (2) 
is  py.  Applying  the  theorem  of  (36)  above  wa  get  at 
once  the  reciprocal  relation 

ft*  =  i'y (39) 

(1)  All  that  is,  the  potential  in  C)  produced  by  unit  charge  on 
ductore  ^k  is  the  same  as  the  potential  produced  at  Gj  by  unit 
losolaied,  charee  on  C^,  if  all  the  other  conductors  be  insulated 
only  one  ,      .  ,  , 

Cluugcd.    and  without  chai^. 
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Again  the  potential  at  Q  produced  by  unit  charge  on  (2)  Two  or 
6\  is  the  same  as  the  potential  produced  at  Ck  by  unit    dnctoro ' 
chaigo  on  Q,  if  some  (or  all)  of  the  other  conductors  be  iMulated, 
maintained  at  potential  zero,  and  the  rest  (if  any)  with     one  of 
(7jt,  be  insulated  without  charge.     We  may  evidently   q^J|!^ 
consider  the  former  conductors  as  one  conductor  C^. 
If  then  Cj  have  unit  charge  while  Ch  is  insulated,  and 
Qg  be  the  charge  of  Ci,  we  have 


therefore 


Vk  =  Pjh  +  PihQi 


f^k  =  Pjk  - 


Pu 


(40) 


Now,  let  Cjf  have  unit  charge  while  Cj  is  insulated 
and  without  charge,  and  let  Q',  be  the  charge  of  (7,,  then 


and  therefore 


Vi^  Pki  -^  PmOf* 


Vs^pi^  - 


P^Pk» 
P- 


(41) 


But  by  the  relation  already  proved  pj^  =  pjk ;  p^  =  Pjgy 
and  p,k  =  Pk$ ;  hence  by  (38)  and  (39) 

(42) 


r.  =  r. 


the  theorem  stated  above. 

The  second  term  in  the  expressions  for  F}  and  F*  is 
the  potential  produced  at  the  corresponding  conductor 
by  the  induced  electrification  in  C„  and  it  is  the  same  Reciprocal 

.  .    .  r        gt  Potentials. 

in  both  cases.    This  is  a  theorem  first  given  by  Green. 
There  are  j[n{n  —  1)  equations  of  the  form  pjje  =pkj,  one 


Green's 

Theorem 

of 


(43) 
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for  each  pair  of  the  n(n  —  I)  coefficients  which  have  diETer- 
ent  suffixes  /,  k :  hence  there  are  really  only  \n(n  —  1) 
Beciprocal  coefficients,  one  for  each  different  pair  of  conductors 
which  can  be  formed  from  the  given  system. 

By  solving  equations  (37)  above  for  Q^,  Q^,  &c.,  §»  we 
get  a  system  of  n  equations  of  the  form 

G. -2iif^  + ?«f^ +  &<=■  + Ji-I'O 

Qt  =  ?«^,  +  9n^t  +  &c.  +  q^vJ 

&c.  &c.  [ 

G»  =  qmVi  +  gntV^  +  &C.  +  2„r,J 

Capacity  where  q^^,  q^,  &c.,  q^^,  g^„  &c.,  are  coefficients,  which,  like 

"dno^"    ^^^^^  of  potential,  depend  only  on  the  relative  positions 

of  the  conductors.     The  meaning  of  any  coefficient  jn, 

of  which  the  two  Buffixea  are  alike,  can  be  obtained 

by  supposing  the  potentials  of  all  the  conductors,  except 

Ci,  zero,  and  Cj  to  be  at  unit  potential.     The  equation 

for  the  conductor  C*  is  then 

Qi  =  qa, 
— that  is,  qti,  is  the  quantity  of  electricity  required  to 
charge  Ci,  to  unit  potential,  all  the  other  conductors 
being  kept  at  potential  zero.  The  coefficients  of  this 
form,  },[,  q^,  q^^,  &e.,  g„  are  called  the  capacities  of 
the  respective  conductors  Cj,  C^,  &c.,  C,  in  the  given 
system. 
Coef-  To  find  the  meaning  of  the  coefficients  of  the  form 

Induction'  *■**'  '"  *'^'*^^  ^^^  suffixes  are  not  alike,  let  C»  as  before 
be  kept  at  unit  potential  and  all  the  others  at  potential 
zero.     The  equation  for  Oj  is  then  plainly 

Qi  =  2rt 
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— that  ia,  yj»  is  the  quantity  of  electricity  on  Cj  when,      Coef- 
along  with  all  the  other  conductors  except  C^,  it  is  at  j^'^^uo^ 
zero  potential  and  Ct  is  at  unit  potential.  The  coefficients 
?u>  9u>  Sai  ^'''  °^  *'^'8  form  are  called  coe^idenis  of 
indttetum. 

A  reciprocal  relation 

9jt  =  i» (+*) 

exists  for  these  coefficients  also.  The  proof  is  precisely 
the  same  as  that  given  above  for  the  potential  co- 
efficients, except  that  "potential"  is  to  be  read  for 
"  charge  "  and  "  charge  "  for  "  potential." 

Every  coefficient  of  the  form  pn  is  positive,  and  Conditions 
every  coefficient  of  the  form  pji,  is  intermediate  in  ^y  CoBf- 
value  between  zero  and  pa  or  Pjj.  For,  let  Cj  be  tii^ients. 
charged  with  a  unit  of  positive  electricity  and  all  the 
other  conductors  be  insulated  and  uncharged,  the  electric 
induction  over  Cj,  or  over  a  closed  surface  surrounding 
it,  is  iir,  and  the  potential  of  the  conductor  is  positive. 
The  electric  induction  over  any  oilur  conductor  C*  is 
zero.  As  many  unit  tubes  of  force  terminate  in  (7*  aa 
originate  in  it,  and  therefore  the  potential  must  at 
some  places  increase  outwards,  at  others  diminish  out- 
wards from  f» — that  is,  there  must  he  a  conductor  in  the 
field  which  has  a  higher  potential  than  C*  has,  while 
the  potential  of  (?*  must  he  greater  than  zero.  The 
conductor  of  highest  potential  must  be  Cj,  which  is  the 
only  conductor  in  the  field  whose  coefficient  is  not  of  the 
form  pji:)  hence  pjj,  is  not  greater  than  pa;  and 
similarly  it  can  he  shown  that  it  is  not  greater  than 
Pjj.     If  any  conductor  Ci  be  inclosed  within  Ci,,  it  will 
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have  the  same  potential  as  Oi,,  and  in  that  case  therefore 
ofCon- 


Pji  =  pjt- 

a      The  capacitiea  q^^,  q^  &c.  of  the  conductors  are  all 

dnotom'sll  positive.    For  suppose  as  before  Ct  at  unit  potential  and 

FoidtiTe.   all  the  other  conductors  at  zero  potential ;  then  qa  is 

the  charge  of  C^.    The  potential  diminishes  in  every 

direction  outwards  from  Ck,  and  therefore  the  surface 

integral  of  electric  induction  is  positive,  that  is  4nrqa  is 

positive.   The  electrification  of  Ct  is  everywhere  positive. 

IndnctiDn       The  coefficients  of  induction  qjt  are  all  negative.    For 

fldentB  all  suppOBC  Ch  charged  as   before.      Since  Cj  is  at  zero 

IfegatiTe,  potential  and  all  other  conductors  except  Ct  are  also  at 

zero  potential,   the  potential  cannot  diminish  in  any 

direction  outwards  from  Cj  and  must  increase  towards 

Ci,.    Hence  the  electric  induction  over  Cj,  that  is  ivgji:, 

is  negative.    If  Cj  he  inclosed  within  another  conductor, 

qjii  is  of  course  zero. 

The  sum  of  the  coefficients  of  induction  of  the  system 
for  any  one  conductor  cannot  be  greater  than  the  capacity 
of  that  conductor.  The  electric  state  of  the  system 
remaining  the  same,  let  a  closed  surface  he  described 
inclosing  the  whole.  The  potential  cannot  increase  in 
any  direction  outwards  across  this  surface.  Otherwise, 
since  the  potential  is  zero  at  an  infinite  distance, 
a  place  of  maximum  potential  would  exist  in  free  space 
outside  the  conductor.  It  may,  however,  diminish  out- 
wards :  therefore  the  electric  induction  over  the  closed 
surface  cannot  be  negative.  Hence  qm  +  qn  -f  &c. 
cannot  be  greater  than  ^j^^.  When  the  other  conductors 
completely  inclose  Ct, 

2it  +  2a*  +  &c.  =  2tfc. 


EXPLOEATION  OF  THE  ELECTRIC  FIELD.  4S 

The  first  reciprocal  relatioD  established  above,  equa-    Electric 
tion  (39),  gives  a  convement  means  of  exploring  the   expioreii 
electric  field  due  to  a  charged  conductor  of  any  form.^  }>S  ^^j 
One  electrode  of  a  delicate  electrometer  (Chap.  IV.)  is    charged 
connected  with  the  conductor,  supposed  insulated  and  Ball  roond 
uncharged,  and  the  other  electrode  is  connected  to  the     at  Zero 
earth.      Then  a  small  charged  sphere  carried  by  an     *'''''- 
insulating  handle  is  placed  with  its  centre  at  any  point 
of  the  field,  and  the  electrodes  of  the  electrometer  con- 
nected for  an  instant.     The  conductor  is  thus  reduced 
to  potential  zero.     The  sphere   is  next   moved   from 
point  to  point  in  the  field,  and  the  positions  noted  for 
which   the   electrometer  shows  no  deflection.     These 
positions  lie  on  an  equipotential  surface  of  the  con- 
ductor.    For  by  (39)  the  potential  at  the   conductor 
due  to  the  electrification  of  the  sphere  is  equal  to  the 
potential  which  would  be  produced  at  the  sphere  by  a 
chaise  on  the  conductor  equal  to  that  on  the  sphere, 
and   this  part  of  the   potential   is   the   same  for  all 
positions  of  the  sphere  for  which  there  is  zero  deflection. 
By  the  principle  of  superposition  this  must  be  an  equi- 
potential surface  for  all  charges  of  the  conductor. 

The  convenience  of  the  method  consists  in  the  zero 
potential  of  the  conductor,  which  therefore  does  not  lose 
or  gain  electricity,  while  the  exploring  sphere,  which 
can  be  insulated  so  as  to  lose  its  charge  only  with 
extreme  slowness,  is  changed  in  position. 
'  Mamell,  Elemeiilary  Treatise  on  EleetricUy  and  HajiKtism,  p.  43. 
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Electro- 
Capacity. 


ELECTROSTATIC  CAPACITY. 

ELBCTSIC  DISTEISUTIOy  ON  ELLIPSOIDS. 

ELECTROSTATIC  CAPACITY  IN  SIMPLE  CASES. 

The  capacity  of  an  insulated  conductor  13,  as  we  have 
Been  above  (p.  42),  the  quantity  of  electricity  required 
to  charge  the  conductor  to  unit  potential,  when  all  the 
other  conductors  in  the  field  are  maintained  at  potential 
zero.  Hence  if  the  potential  of  such  a  conductor  be 
V,  the  corresponding  charge  Q,  and  the  electrostatic 
capacity  C,  we  have 

C-%-        (lo 

Capuit;  The  capacity  of  a  conductor  depends  on  its  positior 

s  h  *c«I  I'sI^ti^^Iy  to  other  conductors,  as  well  as  on  its  forn 

Con.      and   dimensions,  and  its  determination  in  any  givei 

^^   ^'     case   involves   finding   the   distribution  of  electricity 

upon  it  in   the  given   circumstances  when   all   othe 

conductors  in  the  field  arc  maintained  at  potential  zerc 

The  electrostatic  capacity  is  easily  found  in  the  followinj 

cases,  which  will  be  useful  in  wliat  follows. 

1.  A  Spherical  Conductor  at  an  infinite  distanc' 
from  all  other  conductors. 

Let  r  be  the  radius  of  the  conductor,  q  its  charge 

The  potential  at  the  surface  is  ^  and  therefore 
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or  the  electroBtntic  capacity  is  numeiicall;  equal  to  the  Capacit; 

radiufl  of  the  sphere.     ■  SphericJ 

If  r  is  1,  C  is  also  1 ;  hence  the  unit  of  electrostatic  t^o"- 
capacity  is  the  capacity  of  a  sphere  of  unit  radius  at  an 
infinite  distance  from  all  other  conductors. 

2.  An  Ellipsoidal  Cooductor  at  an  infinite  distance  Cagacitj 


from  all  other  conductors. 


Ellip- 


The  density  of  the   distrihution   at  each   point  is     widal 
proportional  to  the  thickness  there  of  a  thin  elliptic    ducto'r. 
bomoeoid,*  the  inner  surface  of  which  coincides  with  the 
given  surface.     For  there  can  be  no  force  wttbin-  the  Denaitf  of 
ellipsoidal  conductor,  and  it  is  easy  to  show  that  this    nbmni 
condition  is  fulfilled  by  the  distrihution  stated,  which  Diatribu- 
therefore  is  the  only  possible  distribution.     Such  a  thin 
ahell  may  he  considered  as  formed  by  subjecting  a  thin 
uniform  spherical  shell  to  homogeneous  strain,  that  is, 
straining  it  so  that  pairs  of  points  initially  equidistant 
and  in  parallel  tines  remain  equidistant  and  in  parallel 
lines.     Let  S  and  S'  be  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces  of  Attraction 
such  a  shell  supposed  composed  of  attracting  matter,  and    £njptj_ 
let  lines  forming  a  small  cone  he  drawn  from  any  point  0  IIoiiKtoid 
in  the  interior.     Let  pp'q'q,  rr's's  be  the  portions  of  the    internal 
bomoeoid   intercepted  by   the   cone.     The   masses   of     point. 
these  portions  are  the  corresponding  unstrained  masses 
in  the  spherical  shell,  and  the  ratio  of  the  distances 
C^,  Or,  has  not  been  altered  by  the  strain.     Hence 
(p.   14)   the   attractions  of  the  frustums  J^'j'g,  it's's 

'  ThoniBoii  anil  Tait  (A'ataral  Fhihisopliy,  vol.  i.  part  2,  §49*  ?t 
footnote)  call  a  shell  bouniiiid  by  tvro  similar,  eimilarly  situali^il  and 
concentric  surfaces,  a  bonusoid.  Wbea  the  surfnces  are  ellilisoiJa  tbc 
shell  is  an  elliptic  hoitucoiil. 
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Attnction  on  a  particle  at  0  are  equal  and  opposite.     Dividing 

Elliptic    in  *  similar  manner  the   whole  surface  into  pairs  of 
H<im<e«id  opposite  elements  by  cones  drawn  from  0  we  can  show 

internal    that  the  resultant  force  at  any  internal  point  0  is  zero. 


FlK.B 


Eqoira-  The  potential  is  therefore  constant  throughont  the 
Law  of  interior.  It  is  evident  therefore  that  an  ellipsoidal  con- 
Density.  Juctor  charged  so  that  its  electric  density  at  any  point  is 
proportional  to  the  thickness  of  a  thin  elliptic  homteoid, 
having  the  conductor  for  its  inner  surface,  exerts  no 
force  at  any  internal  point,  and  hence  that  this  must 
be  the  actual  distribution  on  a  conducting  ellipsoid  in 
equilibrium.  Since  the  density  varies  as  the  thickness 
of  the  material  homoeoid,  it  follows  that  its  values  at 
different  points  are  proportional  to  the  lengths  of  the 
perpendiculars  let  fall  from  the  centre  on  the  tangent 
planes  at  the  respective  points. 

For  let  X  +  dz,  v  +  dg,  r  +  dz,  be  the  point  in  which  the 
outer  surface  is  cut  by  a  normal  drawn  to  the  inner  at  the  point 
X,  y,  t.    These  points  respectively  satisfy  the  equations— 
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('  +  .fc)'    .   CM-  «)■    .   ('_+/£>!  .  , 

.,■  (1  +  .)  "^  »■  (1  +  iO  "^  .-  (1  +  .) 

If  p  bo  the  perpendicular  froni  the  centre  on  the  tangent  plnne 
>l  X,  n,  t,  and  r  the  portion  of  the  normal  intercepted  between 
the  Hurfaces,  we  have 

""    ='-tdx  +  l^ay  +  l^dz      .     .     .     .     (i1) 
But  by  the  equations  of  the  surfaces  we  have 

Since  dx,  dy,  di,  v  ore  nmall  tliis  ia 

2  (^,  rf/  +  I  '/c  +  '^,  ^^■)  -  ^  =  0, 

or  by  (47) 

r  =  H"' (48) 

th»t  13,  the  thickness  of  tlio  hoina'oiii  varies  from  point  to  point 
liirectly  na  the  lengtii  of  the  pei-pendicular  from  Iho  centre  on 
ihe  tangent  plane. 

The  electric  force  at  a  point  infinitely  near  the 
surface  of  the  ellipsoidal  conductor  has  the  value  iwa-. 
Now  the  rate  of  variation  of  the  potential  with  distance 
outwards  from  the  surface,  or  the  force,  is  inversely 
proportional  to  the  distance  between  the  surface  of 
the  conductor  and  an  equipotential  surface  infinitely 
near  it.  Hence  the  distance  is  inversely  proportional 
to  cr,  that  is  to  the  thickness  of  the  material  honiceoid ; 
or,  which  is  the  same,  to  the  length  of  the  perpendicular 
from  the  centre  to  the  tangent  plane  at  the  ]}oint 
considered. 

Let  X,  y,ihea  point  on  the  surface  of  tlie  conductor  and  r  the 
dbt&nce  fiom  x,  y,  t  along  ttie  norma]  to  a  point  x  •}■  iIt,  x  ■\-  dy, 


Equi- 
potvntinl 

C'onfocal 
Ellipsoids. 


so 
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Equi-       z  +  dz 
potentitl    befure 
8iirfact« 
Confocal 
EllipMidi. 

But  by  tiie  considerations  junt  stated  r  >■  iX/p,  where  X 
■mall  multiplier  constant  over  tUe  surface.     Hence 


Lghbonring  equipotential  Burfoce.    We  have  s 


fly        tai\ 


—  J,  *^y  J 


zifz 


=  *=f. 


small  quontities  of  the  second  order 
(j^  +  rf-f  )■*        f.y  +  <(^'       (--  +  rf;)' 


(40) 


The  equipotential  surface  infinitely  near  the  conductor 

is  therefore  a  confocal  ellipsoid,  and  we  see  in  the  same 

way   that    the   successive    equipotential    surfaces    are 

ellipsoids  confocal  with  the  given  ellipsoid. 

Proof  foT       By  distributing  the  whole  quantity  of  attracting  (or 

HomiBoidH  repelling)  matter   over   any   equipotential   surface,   so 

of  Mao-    that  the  potential  may  be  constant  within  the  surface, 

Theowm.  and  have  the  same  value  at  every  external  point  as  in 

the  actual  case,  we  form  a  thin  elliptic  homoeoid  having 

its  inner  surface  coincident  with  the  surface.    Hence  the 

attractions  of  any  two  thin  confocal  elliptic  horaoeoids  ot 

the  same  mass  on  a  point  external  to  both  are  the  same. 

It  follows  that  any   two  elliptic  homceoids  of  finite 
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tliickDesa,  the  inner   and  outer  surfaces  of  wLich  are    Proof  for 
confocal  and  which  have  the  same  mass,  exert  the  same  Hoin«eSd» 
force  at  all  points  external  to  both.     For  it  is  possible    "'  ^ao- 
to  divide  each  homceoid  into  the  same  number  of  thin  Theorem, 
homceoids  which  are  one  by  one  (proceeding  from  within 
outwards)  confocal  with  and  of  equal  mass  to  those  of 
the  other,  and  exert  therefore  the  same  attraction  at  all 
external  points. 

Further,  if  the  hollow  space  within   one   shell   be    Proof  of 
infinitely  small,  that  within  the  other  is  also  infinitely    J^S"'. 
small,  and  we  see  that  two  confocal  ellipsoids  of  equal  Theorem. 
mass  exert  the  same  attraction  at  all  points  external  to 
both.      This  is  Maclaurin's  Theorem  of  Attraction  of 
Ellipsoids.*    The  mode  of  deriving  it  from  the  theorem 
of  equivalence  of  confocal  homceoids  of  equal  mass  is 
due  to  Ghasles. 

We  can  now  find  the  potential  of  llie  ellipsoidal  conductor  for    potential 
any   given   chHrge.      To   find   tlie   forte    ftt   any   point   >",   let      of  an 
a(=   Vu^  +  X),  |3(=   Vinjrx),  y(=   V*-*  +  K)  be,  (49)  above,  Ellipsoidal 
the  axes  of  an  equi]iotentiiil  surface  piisainK  throngli  F,  and  let  L'ondnctoc 
Js  be  a.  fiinall  element  of  the  Biirfaoe  including  i*.     The  density,  "'     , 

at  rft.  of  the  equivjilent  electric  liistributioti  over  llir  surfiice,  Kxternal 
mav  be  taken  as  nuinevically  equal  to  tbe  thickness  theru  of  an  ""  ■ 
elliptio  hotncjpoid  with  axes,  a,  (3,  >  ;  u  (1  +  SO  '-(3(1  +  A")  *, 
y  (1  +  Sr)  i.  If  E>  be  the  length  of  a  perpendicular  from  tlie 
centre  to  the  tangent  piano  at  P,  we  have,  by  (iS)  above,  for 
the  thickncBS  J  aiw  and  for  the  force  2  ttHSii,  Let  p  and  ii  be 
the  corresponding  qunntiticB  for  an  element  rf»  of  the  given 
conductor  and  we  have  two  expresgions  for  the  total  charge 

or,  since         I  j   pil»  =  ^abe,      j  I   fflrfo-  =  iitaffy 
2v/ibeSn  =  2na0y3i: 
•  See  Thomson  and  TaifsiVa/.  Phil,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  g§  494,  522. 
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Hence  the  force  is  2tr 


abc 


f&fin  •     Now,  for  the  distance  be 


tween  the  equipotential  surface,  and  one  infinitely  near  it  w 
liave  the  value  dX/2&  ;  hence  the  work  done  in  carrying  a  uni 
of  positive  electricity  along  a  line  of  force  from  one  to  the  othe 

is  ird/i    —   dk.      The  potential    V  is  therefore  given  by  th 

equation, 

F  =  rrdnabe   f — — ,  •     .     (5C 


''  ^  (r/2  +  X)*  {b^  +  X)*  (c»  +  X)* 


Capacityof 
Elfipsoidal 
Condactor. 


Dividing  the  value  of  the  charge,  2fra&cd;i,  by  this  value  o 
F,  we  get  for  the  capacity  of  the  ellipsoidal  conductor, 


C  = 


J  0 


fOi 
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i 


h 


(^a  +  X)'  (^  +  X)'  (^  +  X) 


i 


Ellipsoid 
of  Revo- 
lution. 


The  integral  can  be  found  in  finite  terms  if  the  ellipsoid  be  on 
of  revolution.  Putting  for  this  case  a  =  6,  and  transformin 
the  integral  by  writing  l/y^  for  o^  +  X,  we  easily  get 

_V(>^~-^g«)~(gg"4-~X) 
o  (fl2+X)((^«+X)"         vc«  -  fl'   ^     -   Vc2~-^"^2  +  s^?+\ 


oo 

I 


A 


2   •      { 


fo 


or 


2       ( g.^_^  zf^LrJY 


Prolate 
Ellipsoid. 


C  = 


2ce 


log 


log 


1  -  e 


(5i 


Oblate 
Ellipsoid. 


according  as  c>  or  <«.     Evaluating  these  expressions  wo  fin 
for  a  prolate  ellipsoid 

a 
and  for  an  oblate  eUipsoid 

Vfl2  -  r* 


C  = 


sm 


-1 


V^a  _  c2 


ae 

sin-itf 


(5i 


where  e  is  the  eccentricity  in  each  case. 


CAPACITY  OF  SPHERICAL  CONDENSER. 


G3 


Evaluation  of  the  vaniBhing  fractions  which  these  valuea  of  C 
becomo  when  c  =  o,  gives  in  each  citse  for  a  apherical  Burface 
C=a,  the  resalt  otherwise  obtuined  above  (p.  47). 

If  now  c  be  M  great  in  comparison  wit)»  a  that  ifiji?  may  be    Capacity 
neglected,  (52)  becomes  of  a  tbiii 

Cylinder. 

•^-r'l, (") 

log- 

the  capacity  of  a  right  circular  cylinder  whose  Icngtii  2e  is  great 
in  compari<!on  with  its  diameter  %z. 

If  c  bo  BO  Bmall  in  comparison  with  a  that  c'/a'  may  be    Capacity 
neglected  (o3)  becomes  of  a  thin 

Circular 

e  -  i"  .  „JL — (55)     »"• 


the  capai'ity  of  a  thin  c' 


r  disc  of  radios 


3.  A  Conducting  Sphere  surrounded  by  a  concentric    Cnpacity 
spherical  conducting  shell.  Siilicrical 

Let  T  be  the  radius  of  the  sphere,  r,  the  internal  Condenser, 
radius  and  r^  the  external  radius  of  the  spherical  shell, 
q  the  charge  of  the  internal  sphere,  §'  the  independent 
charge  of  the  sliell.  The  potential  of  the  inner  sphere 
due  to  its  own  charge  is  qjr,  the  potential  at  every  point 
within  the  outer  sphere  due  to  q  is  g'/r^.  But  the 
charge  on  the  internal  sphere  produces  an  induced 
charge  of  amount  —  q,  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  shell, 
and  a  charge  +  5  on  the  outer  surface.  The  potential 
of  the  sphere  is  therefore 


9     1_ 


■-+  - 


H;-;)  +  C,  +  rtJ- 


Wien  the  shell  ia  at  zero  potential,  (g  +  i^^lr^  (the 
potential    at  its  outer  surface  and   therefore  at  every 
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CapMity  point  of  it)   is  equal  to  zero.     Hetice  we  get  for  the 
SpW.1  capacity 

C'=^i (56) 

The  nearer  tberefore  r  and  r,  are  made  to  equality,  that 
is  the  smaller  the  distance  between  the  inner  and  outer 
conductors,  the  greater  is  the  capacity  of  the  sphere. 

Putting  Tj  —  r  —  T,  and  S   for   the  surface  of  the 
internal  conductor,  we  get  instead  of  (56) 

C-/-  +  r (57) 

The  external  conductor  therefore  causes  an  addition  of 
SjArtrr  to  the  capacity  of  the  sphere.  If  t  he  very  small 
this  part  of  the  capacity  is  very  laige  in  comparison 
with  the  other  part  r,  the  capacity  of  the  sphere  when 
alone,  and  we  may  put  in  this  case 


^ItT 


.    .    .     (58) 

If  several  conducting  shells  each  without  charge  ho 

placed  between  the  outer  and  inner  conductors,  and  the 

outer  conductor  be  kept   at   zero   potential;    then   if 

T„  T,,  T3„,,T,-]  be  the  thicknesses,  and  r^  r^,  rg,...r,-i, 

Effect  of  the  internal  radii  of  these  shells,  and  r,  r^  the  radii  of 

mediate    ^^^  inner  and  outer  conductors,  the  expression  for  the 


the  sphere  becomes 


V=  q[ +  — &C. 


\r     r,    r,(r|  4 


CAPACaTY  OF  LONG  CYLINDRIC  CONDENSEB,  56 

If  the  thickness  of  each  shell  is  small  in  comparison  .Effect  of 
with  either  radius  of  the  shell  this  hecomes  mediate 

,11^™.  .T        \  Coodnct- 

\r     r„      rj'     r,^  r'^.i/ 

For  the  capacity  *  of  the  inner  conductor  we  have 

C --^-' -_ 

T„  —  r  ~  {~\  +  -,  +  &c.  +  4-^  )"■• 

Hence  if  ?•«  -  r  be  Bmall  in  comparison  with  t  and 
r,  we  get 

'^  -  w{r .  -  r  -  (t,  +  t; +":-:-:r+"^rr:ji   <™' 

The  effect  of  the  intermediate  shells  is  therefore 
simply  to  virtually  diminish  by  their  united  thickness 
the  distance  between  the  inner  and  outer  conductors. 

+.  A  Conducting  Cylinder  of  circular  section  enclosed      Loug_ 
within  a  coaxial  conducting  shell.  ConJeiuier 

We  shall  suppose  the  length  2c  of  the  cylinder  to  he  <>'  . 
great  in  comparison  with  the  respective  diameters  2a,  Cabk. 
2ft  of  the  cylinder  and  the  internal  surface  of  the  shell, 
and  consider  only  parts  of  the  inner  and  outer  cylinders 
at  distances  from  the  ends  great  in  comparison  with 
either  diameter.  Such  parts  of  the  inner  cylinder  may 
be  regarded  as  within  an  infinitely  long  cylindric  shell, 
that  is  the  distribution  on  both  cylinders  may  be  taken 
as  uniform  and  the  effects  of  the  ends  neglected. 

*  .Since  the  inleinieilinte  uliells  are  not  at  ^ero  potuDtinl,  the  vrord 
"«ipadty"iH  here  used  in  a  nomewliat  dilTerpntscnst;  from  that  ossigiied 
to  it  in  the  deflnition  (p.  46).  It  here  meana  simply  that^  per  unt( 
of  potential  of  the  inner  cylinder. 
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I*>w  By  equation  (54)  the  capacity  of  the  inner  eylindei 

^t^nsH'  P^'  "'^^^  '^^  length  would,  if  there  were  no  external 


density  upon  it,  its  potential  would  be  iirira  log  (2<;/a). 
But  if  the  exterior  shell  he  at  potential  zero  there  must 
he  on  its  inner  surface  a  distrihution  equal  to  that  on 
the  interior  cylinder  hut  opposite  in  sign.  The  potential 
within  the  shell  produced  by  this  distribution  is 
—  iirira  log  {~cjb),  its  value  at  the  inner  surface  of  the 
shell.  Hence  the  total  potential  at  the  interior  cylinder 
is  given  by  the  equation 

V  =  iwa^a  log  - 1 

and  if  C  be  the  capacity  of  the  cylinder  per  unit  of 
length 


The  eame  result  may  also  be  foiind  as  follows,  hy  considering 
both  cylinders  as  inlinite  in  lenf(tli,  and  integrating  Li^place's 
equation  for  the  space  between  ibem.  Taking  the  origin  on, 
and  the  aiia  of  i  along  the  oxia  of  the  cyliuder,  we  have 
dWjd^  =  0,  and  Laplace's  equation  in  the  foim 


IT 

^- 

Putting  jr  = 

rcoafl, 

t  =  Tii 

in  6,  we  transfom:!  this 

d^V  ^ 

;-f=»- 

3?  + 

on.  Ihi.  giY« 

dF  _ 

aI: 

r.B  +  A\wir. 

CAPAciry  or  plate  condenser. 


e  get  A=-  —  iaaa,  S 
ler  cylinder  is 


for  r  ^  a,  and  F  =  0  for  r  =•  b,m  these 
logj.  Hence  tike  potential 


Cyli^c 


and  the  capacity  per  unit  of  lengtli 

log- 

5.  Two  parallel  conducting  plates.  f'w  "f 

This  case  is  important  in  its  application  to  the  con-  Pamlkl 

stnictioa  of  electrometers  and  of  standard  condensers.  ^^^^^ 
Let  AB,  CD  represent  two  parallel  plates  at  a  distance  d 


apart,  small  in  comparison  with  any  dimension  in  the 
plane  of  either  plate.  Let  the  potential  of  AB  be  V,  of 
CD  zero.  Consider  the  charge  on  a  portion  of.^5  of  area 
S,  every  point  of  which  is  at  a  distance  great  compared 
with  d  from  any  edge  of  either  plate.  The  field  of 
force  at  S  between  the  plates  must  be  uniform,  and  of 
intensity  F/d.  We  have  therefore,  by  Coulomb's  law,  if 
the  electric  density  on  the  disc  be  ir,  ff  =  Vjiird,  and 
for  the  whole  charge  Q  onS,  Q=  VSliird.  The  capacity 
C  of  the  disc  is  therefore  given  by  the  equation 


S 


(61; 
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Cbm  of        For  the  energy  E  of  the  charge  od  S  we  have 

PUteB.  ^  = 


Let  the  total  force  on  S  towards  the  opposite  plate 
be  F,  then  the  density  of  the  distrihution  on  the  plate 
CD  must,  except  near  the  edges,  be  —  <t,  and  the 
attraction  towards  CD  of  a  unit  of  electricity  at  any 
point  on  the  disc  has  the  value  2jro-."     Therefore 


F  =  2ir<r  X  aS  ■■ 


V'S 

''   STTrf"    ■ 


F  =  d 


a/h^f 


(63) 


Gnnrd-  This  equation  is  of  use  in  the  theory  of  the  attracted 
™K  disc  electrometer  (Chapter  IV.).  In  such  electrometers 
and  in  standard  air  condensers,  made  with  parallel  and 
movable  plates,  a  portion  at  the  centre  of  one  of  the 
plates  is  everywhere  separated  from  the  surrounding 
part,  which  is  in  the  same  plane,  by  a  narrow  gap.^" 
The   surrounding   part  of  the   plate   has  been  called 

*  Equation  (23),  p.  15,  Rivea  the  Torw  on  a  aoit  of  poailiTc  elcc> 
tricity  at  a  point  P  on  the  axis  of  a  circular  diar.  of  unifann  density  a. 
When  h  is  Binall  conipnred  with  t  the  i;x]>n'SBion  bMomcB  2Tt<r.  Since 
circular  disci  of  different  radii  fullilling  this  condition  all  give  2ir(r, 
the  nonnal  forces  due  to  the  pitrta  of  the  disc  at  distnnces  from  P 
greater  than  the  distance,  r,  of  the  nearest  part  of  the  edge,  may 
be  neglected,  and  the  uonnal  force  at  P  is  2vir,  whatever  the  form  of 
the  diOG  may  be. 

t  For  a  foil  description  °f  the  arraugeinent  in  different  cases  see 
Chap.  IV. 
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by  Sir  W.  ThomBOa  (to  whom  the  airaDgement  is  due)  Giunl- 
the  guard-TiDg,  and  the  inner  portion  the  attracted  c<mdtuMr. 
disc.  Supposing  the  attracted  disc  and  gaard-ring 
connected,  they  may  be  regarded  as  forming  an  ar- 
rangement deviating  electrically  only  Tery  slightly* 
from  a  continuous  plane  plate.  By  connecting  the  disc 
to  the  guard-ring,  charging  the  guard-ring  and  disc  as 
described  above  to  potential  V,  and  then  breaking 
the  connection  without  producing  discharge,  a  charge 
Q  =  VSjivd  is  ieft  on  the  disc.  If  then  the  force  F 
be  measured,  we  bare 


«-7 


»' 


(61) 


The  following  arrangement  of  conductors  is  important 
for  its  applications,  especially  to  Bymmetrical  electro- 
meters. It  consists  of  three  conductors  maintained  at 
different  potentials,  and  fulfilling  the  following  con- 
ditions : — One  of  the  conductors  (A)  (in  the  quadrant 
electrometer.  Chapter  IV.,  the  needle)  is  symmetrically 


placed  with  reference  to  the  other  two  {B  and  C),  and  Theory  of 
is  so  formed  that  one  of  its  two  ends  or  bounding  edges  met^) 
is  well  under  cover  of  B,  and  the  other  end  or  edge  under  Electro- 
cover  of  C,  so  that  the  electric  distribution  near  each 


'  For  the  amount  of  the  deTiation  s> 
1.  i  pp.  284.  307  {kc  ei). 


1  Maswell,  Elccl.  ami  Mag., 
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Theory  of  end  OT  edge  is  uninfluenced  except  by  the  nearer  con- 
me^cal  ductor.  One  such  simple  symmetrical  arrangement  is 
IClecti-o-  shown  in  the  figure.  Let  the  potentials  of  A,  B,  C  be 
respectively  V,  V^,  Kg ;  and  let  A  be  slightly  displaced 
fi-om  B  towards  C.  This  displacement  may  be  angular 
or  linear,  according  to  the  arrangement  adopted ;  in 
the  quadrant  electrometer  it  is  measured  by  the  angle 
through  which  the  needle  is  turned.  Let  0  denote 
the  displacement  and  k  the  electrostatic  capacity  of  A 
per  unit  of  ^  at  places  not  near  the  ends  or  bounding 
edge  of  A,  and  well  under  cover  of  B  and  C  Then  the 
quantity  of  electricity  lost  by  A  in  consequence  of  its 
displacement  relatively  to  B  is  kS  {V ~  Vj),  and  the 
quantity  lost  by  B  is  k0  {Vj—  V).  Sirailai'ly  the  quan- 
tities gained  by  A  and  C  in  consequence  of  the  motion 
of  A  towards  C  are  respectively  k6  {V  —  V^  and 
led  {V^  —  Y).  Multiplying  the  first  and  second  of 
these  quantities  by  V  and  Fj  respectively,  the  third 
and  fourth  similarly  by  V  and  Fj,  subtracting  the  sum 
of  the  first  two  products  from  the  sum  of  the  second 
two,  and  dividing  by  2,  we  get  for  the  work  done  by 
electrical  forces  in  the  displacement  the  value 

But  this  must  be  equal  to  the  average  couple  multi- 
plied into  the  displacement  if  the  latter  is  angular,  or 
the  average  force  into  the  displacement  if  the  latter  is 
linear.  We  have  therefore,  denoting  the  force  or 
couple  by  F, 


F 


-}'iy.-y^[V-^^^)    .     .     (65) 
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In  an  arrangemeDt  of  this  kind  when  tlie  displacement  Theorjof 
is  small  the  couple  or  force  acting  on  A  is  nearly  the    mo^ca 
same  over  the  whole  displacement,  and  thus  is  nearly    Electro- 
equal  to  the  equilibrating  couple  or  force  due  to  the 
torsion  wire,  or  bifilar,  or  other  arrangement  producing 
equilibrium.     But   for  small   displacements  this  will 
generally   be    proportional   to   the   displacement,   and 
therefore  also  to  the  deflection  D  on  the  scale  of  the 
instrument,  and  thus 

i>  =  mfl  =  c(r,-r,)  \Y-'^^—^  .    (66) 

where  m  and  c  are  constants. 

When  y  is  great  in  comparison  with  F,  and  V^  this 
reduces  to  ^  =  c'  ( Kj  —  V^  the  equation  employed  when, 
as  in  the  ordinary  use  of  the  quadrant  electrometer,  the 
needle  is  kept  charged  to  a  constant  high  potential. 

Let  the  conductors  be  cylinders,  A  of  radius  a,  B  and  Cylindric 
C  of  radius  I,  and  let  A  be  connected  to  B  so  tliat  coniWr. 
Y  =  Vi,  while  C  is  maintained  at  potential  zero.  Also 
let  A  be  mounted  so  as  to  be  movable  through  measured 
distances  in  the  direction  of  the  axis.  Since  V=  V^, 
and  Fj  =  0,  a  displacement  of  A  through  a  distance  x 
to  the  right  or  left  will  (60)  respectively  increase  or 

diminish  the  capacity  of  A  by  an  amount  xi  2  log  -■ 

The  arrangement  thus  made  constitutes  a  condenser, 
the  capacity  of  which  can,  when  a  and  b  are  known,  be 
altered  through  a  considerable  range  of  aecurately 
determinate  values.  The  construction  and  use  of  the 
instrument,  which  is  due  to  Sir  William  Thomson,  is 
described  in  Chapter  if.  below. 

m 
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GREEN'S   TBEOREM.     INVERSE  FROBLEMS. 
ELECTRIC  IMAGES. 

Proof  of       Wit  shall  now  prove  Green's  celebrated  theorem  to  which  we 

Or«en'8      ahall  have  to  refer  from  time  to  time  in  what  foUowe.     Let  V,  V, 

Theorem,    be  two  finite,  continuous  and  single- valued  functions  of  x,  y,  z,  the 

coordinates  of  a  point  within  a  tlosed  surface  S^  [Fig.  9),  and  a  a 

constant  or  any  given  function  of  J,^,j;  and  let  also       ,  &c.,  -j— , 


&(■..  be  finite  and  c 
E  the  integral 


[ft  ^/dUiIF       >IUd7' 

J  J  J"    [dj:    d.c    + 


functions  of  x,  y,  i.    Den^iting  by 


)  dx  dy  d: 


'ly  </y    "^  d\-  d:  ) 
taken  throughout  the  closed  eurfiice  8,  and  integrating  hy  parts, 
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and  a  Biinilar  expieasion  for  B,  in  which  U  and  V  are  inter-    Fioet  of 
changed  Qieen'a 

Here  the  triple  integral  ia  taken  tiirougbont  the  apace  within  TheoTom. 
the  euTface  ;  and  the  teimH  of  the  daable  integral  are  taken  as 
negative  where  a  point  mo  dug  in  the  poBiti?e  direcdoD  along 
r,  f,  or  z,  OS  the  case  may  be,  enters  the  surface,  and  as  positivo 
where  the  point  emerges.  Considering  the  motion  of  the  point 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  x,  let  a  norinal  bo  drawn  itaeardi  to  the 
auriace  at  each  of  the  points  of  entrance  and  of  emergence.  If 
tj,  /,  be  the  cosines  of  the  angle  which  the  normal  makes  as  at 
A,  8,  with  the  positive  direction  of  the  axis  of  x  at  an  entrance 
and  an  emergence  respectively,  and  if  </«,,  rf«j  be  elements  there 
of  the  Burface,  taken  with  tlieir  positive  sidca  turned  inwards, 
we  have  dj/dz  =  lid*,  at  an  entrance,  and  dyds  —  -  1^*^  at  an 
emergence.  Hence  for  each  pair  of  elements  the  corresponding 
part  of  the  integral  is 


-CtM* 


'"'.. 


-(-' 


iy,. 


nnd  since  we  can  esliaust  the  whole  surface  by  pairs  of  elements 
we  have  for  the  first  term  of  tlie  integral 


■li"<" 


taken  over  the  surface.  Putting  m,  n  fur  the  coaines  of  the 
angles  between  the  normal  and  t/,  s,  at  any  point,  and  pro- 
ceeding in  the  same  manner  we  get  for  the  whole  surface 
integral 

Denoting  the  eiprcsgion  between  the  brackets,  which  is  the 
dV 
rate  of  variation  of  V  inwnrda  along  the  normal,  by    --,   and 


du . 


lefor  a,  we  have  finally 
f  ^dF\ 


-//.4>-///.{i(..-) 


Proof  of 
Theorem. 
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wliich  ia  Greon'H  Tlieurem. 
If  the  space  rnte  of  vartntion  of  o 


I  of  tlie  functions  in  any 
direction,  say  -— ,  is  discontinuous  witliin  tho  limits  of  inte- 
gration, tlie  term  j-  [«' —  )  in  tbe  secood  expreaeion    for    £ 

becomes   infinite,  and   the  triple  Integrnl    involving   this   torm 
cannot  be  evaluated.    X-et  P  (Fig.  lOj  be  a  point  within  the 


apace  considered,  at  vrhii]li  -..,  &c.,  are  discontinuoue,  and  iet 

ax 
a  small  closed  surfnce  i9  including  P  be  described,  then  (einee 
evidently,  the  theorem  applies  to  any  portion  of  space  pro- 
vided the  surface  integral  is  taken  over  all  the  bounding 
snrfiice  or  surfaces),  we  eiin  find  the  ■value  of  E  by  taking 
the  triple  integral  of  tlio  second  eipreasion  through  llie  rest 
uf  the  apace,  'mil  adding  to  the  surface  integral  tlie  value 
—  da  taken  over  8.     By  making  S  small  enougli 

e  please  tlio  true  and  finite  value 
of  E. 

Now  suppose  that  the  space  variation  in  any  direction  ia  dia- 
continuouB  at  a  surface  If  thia  sarfucc  be  open  we  may  imagine 
a  closed  surface  described  enclosing  it,  and  then  made  to  contract 
until  it  forms  an  infinitely  thin  shell,  iS  (represented  by  the  dotted 
line,  Fig.  11),  with  the  surface  of  diacontinnity every wliere  between 


:an  obtain  as  nearly  a 
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it*  &0M.    We  find  E,  then,  for  the  rest  of  the  space  wtthin  the    Duoon- 
jnrtTtifi  containing  mrfaoe  ,^0  b;  adding  to  the  Borfaoe  integral  l^nitj  of 


,.f-//r 


■uiface  18,  the  normal  being  drawn  as  before  at  each  point  from 
the  anr&ce  into  the  apace  throngh  which  the  integral  ia  taken. 


% 


Tf  the  surface  of  diacontiouity  be  closed,  we  have  only  to  auppoae 
1  surface  iS(Fig.  12)  deecribed  around  it  everywhere  infinitely  near 
it ;  and  adding  to  the  surface  integral  over  S,    -    /  /  Vo'  —  A 


taken  over  3,  and  taking  the  triple  integral  through  the  space 
between  3  and  3^  we  see  that  the  theorem  holds  for  this  space. 
The  theorem  holds  also  for  the  space  within  the  surface  of 
discontinuity,  when  the  external  bouudaryis  taken  everywhere 
infinitely  near  tliat  surface  on  the  inner  side.    The  theorem  thus 


-//' 
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BiKon-  holds  Beparatelr  for  these  two  Hpacea,  and  therefore  for  both 
Linuity  of  together,  when  the  surface  integral  over  both  aides  of  the  Burfuoe 
<iU  .        of  discontiiiiiitj'  is  tFikeo  into  account. 

iLc  In  the  same  wny  we  may  deal  with  any  number  of  Hurfaces 

of  diecoDtinutty  arranged  in  any  manner,  and  we  see  that  it  is 
only  necessary  to  integrate  throughout  the  spaces  in  which  tlie 
space  variations  of  U  are  continuous,  and  add  the  values  of 
•  __(fo  for  both  sides  of  each   surface  of  diacon- 

tinnity. 

Further,  it  is  important  to  notice  that  if  any  portions  of  space 
are  separated  from  the  rest  of  space  and  from  one  another  by 
closed  or  infinite  surfaces,  we  may  treat  Ihcin  as  indep>endent 
portions  of  space,  and  apply  the  theorem  to  tliem  separately, 
being  careful  to  include  the  surface  integral  over  each  boundtiig 
surface, 
Snrraoe  We  shall  now  give  some  applications  of  Green's  Theorem. 
"  EU^e°^  First  let  P  =  1,  ao  that  wo  have  ^  =0,  &c.,  also  let  o  =  1,  and 

dariv  d"    ^  ^^  ^^^  potential  of  any  distribution  of  electricity  of  volume 
from        density  p  at  any  point  within  the  closed  surface  S^.     Applying 
Green's     *''^  theorem  to  (he  space  within  8in  we  get  E  =  0,  and  tlierefore 
Theorem.    ^''^  remarkable  relation 

-  jj^d,=    fjh^Fdxdyd:.     .     .     .     (6Q) 

Since   —    is  the  space  rate  of   variation  inwards  along  the 

normal  it  is  equal  to  the  normal  force  N  outwards ;  and,  since 
(p.  10)  vT  =  0  where  there  is  no  electricity,  and  [as  can  be 
jtroved  independently  of  (13)]  =  -  4irp  where  the  electric 
density  is  p, 


n  Nda  =  in   U  ipdidydx. 


which  agrees  with  the  theorem  of  eq.  (13). 

Again,  if  the  portion  of  the  distribution  within  the  surface 
have  niiwhe re  finite  density  p,  but  consist  of  a  surface  distribution, 
of  density  <r  at  any  point,  we  can  apply  tlie  theorem  by  tahinir  ac- 
count of  the  corresponding  diocontiniiifiea  in  the  values  of  rfF/rfi', 
&c.  Let  lirst  the  surface,  6',  on  which  the  electricity  is  distributed 
be  a  single  open  surface,  as  in  Fig.  11 ;  F„  Kj  denote  the  poten- 
tials at  two  infinitely  near  points  on  opposite  sides  of  it,  and  >■„  V| 


r 
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hoimalB  ftt  tbose  poinlB  drHwu  from  tlie  stirfiiee  into  the  spiiL'e     .Siijf:iti! 
between  it  and  S^     We  iiuve  putting  di^  fur  ud  element  of  iS'o        lulryral  of 

-//r*.-//(^-+^^)^=»--<™)Y^ 

where  the  two  p&rta  of  the  integral  in  the  second  term  are  over  Orrnn't 
the  oppoeite  portioiu  of  aeurfoce  encloBing,  and  infinitely  nearly 
coincident  withiS  (A  heing  talcen  to  denote  an  element  of  either), 
ftnd  therefore  may  be  regarded  ae  taken  overiS.  But  proceeding 
•a  at  p.  36,  taking  p  finite,  we  get  for  Poisson'a  equation 
iPF/d^  ^  —  inp.  Hence  integrating  over  the  thickness,  r,  of 
the  stratum,  and  putting  a,r=  <r  when  r  is  diminished  indefinitely 
and/>|,  the  average  density,  is  correspondingly  increased,  we  get 


jj  Ndi,  =  4)r /"  I  ad,, 

where  N  is  the  normal  force  at  rf*^  in  the  outward  direction  from 
S^     This  also  agrees  with  the  theorem  of  eq.  (13). 

The  aame  result  applies  to  a  closed  surface  (which  is  a  parti- 
cular case  of  an  open  surface,  with  opening  infinitely  small),  in 
which  case  with  the  condition  of  zero  density  in  the  interior, 
dF/dr  ^  0,  on  the  inner  side  ;  and  so  for  any  group  of  surfaces, 
closed  or  unclosed,  on  which  there  is  electricity  with  finite  surface 
density — that  is,  at  which  the  electric  force  changes  abruptly. 

Putting  &=  V,  and  a  =  1,  we  get  Ener^ 


.  -  I !'''£''•  -  fjfr.vTJxd/J,.    (71) 

Let  F  denote  the  potential  at  any  point  of  any  finite  distiihution 
of  electricity,  and  let  the  triple  integral  on  the  left  be  taken  through 
all  space.  The  surface  integral  on  the  right  includes  the  surface 
integrals,  which,  as  we  have  shown,  belong  to  each  surface  dis- 
tribution.    Wherever  there  is  a  volume   distribution   we   have 

f  f      '^^ 
V'F«»— 4»rp,  elsewhere  v'F=0.    Again   -  I  /  ^ ~T  di  taken 

over  the  estemal  closed  surface  3^  becomes  zero  when  S^  is  at 

F   2 


Eqnatiou 


ally. 
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f  fdV 
EnerK;     an  infinite  diaUnce  from  the  electrical  distribution,  for/  /  j—  dt 

proved      "  constant  for  all  distances  at   vbich  S^  encloses   the   whole 
ualvtiO'   distribution,  and  f'=  0. 
■Ht  Tbe  part  of  the  surface  integral  depending  on  the  electrified 

r  r  /dv,     dVA 

surfaces  «  -        1  j-  +  —  '- 


dv, 


jdi  taken  over  all  the  surfaces, 


and  this  ee  i 


1  is  4«r  /  jirdt  taken  over  the  s 


ttie  energy  equation  found  synthetically  above. 

Solution  of      It  has  been  shown  analytically  (Thomson  and  Tait'a  I^al.  Phil. 

lApUct'a   vol.  i.  part  i.  App.  A.  (rf),)  that  a.  function  V  exists  which  has 

Equation    ^  given  value  for  each  point  of  anj[  surface  or  surfaceH  in  the 

forgiven    electric  field,  and  satiBfies  the  equation  v'f  =  0  at  every  other 

"dT         P"'"'-      "^'"^  '^  *''^  '^^^^  °^  °"  electrified  system  bounded  by 

ta^nioaT  ^'^'^*''^*  nt  which  the  potential  is  given  in  a  dielectric  containing 

"     '    no  electricity  external  to  tliese  Burfacee,  and  since  the  conditions  of 

the  problem  are  phyBieally  poasible  it  must  have  at  least  one 

solution.     A  solution   of  this  equation  with  the  given  surface 

condition  therefore  exists,  and  we  can  prove  easily  that  there  is 

only  one  such  solution. 

From  this  it  follows  that  if  the  potential  be  given  over  any 
surfaces  in  the  electric  field  it  is  determinate  througliout  the  rest 
of  the  field,  in  the  presence  there  of  any  given  electric  distribu- 
tion. For  the  potential  at  each  point  due  to  the  given  distribution 
iseverywhore  determinate  (provided  the  electric  surface  or  volume 
density  is  finite  at  every  point) ;  hence  if  V,  denote  the  potential 
at  any  point  of  the  surface  due  to  the  given  distributton,  and  V 
be  the  actual  potential  at  the  same  point,  then  V  -  Vi  can  be 
found  for  each  point  of  the  surface,  and  this  will  be  the  system 
of  surface  values  of  the  function  which  satisfies  v'''=0,  of  which 
there  exists  a  solution. 
We  shall  now  prove  that 

1.  If  the  potential  be  given  at  each  pointofasurface  or  extern 
of  surfaces  described  in  an  electric  field,  then  for  any  point  of 
the  field  for  which  there  exists  a  finite  value  of  the  potential 
there  is  only  one  such  value.  The  surfaces  mny  be  open  or 
closed,  and  there  may  be  any  given  electric  distribution  in  the 
space,  whether  within  or  without  the  given  surfaces. 
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For  lot  a  finite  T*lue  of  the  potential  at  any  point  PheV,  then  Solation  of 
F  mort  Mtiefjr  the  chai«al«rialic  equation  L^laoe'i 

Eqoaticn 


■b> 


<&■ 


+  4irp  =  0, 


vbere  p  is  the  (finite  or  zero)  value  of  the  volnme  density  of 
the  elactrio  distributJOD  at  P;  or  if  an  electrified  aurface  exista 
ID  the  field,  the  values  of  the  rates  of  variation  of  V  front  the 
Biirface  along  nonnals  v,  v*  drawn  at  any  point  must  satisfy  the 
equation 


o<mditioiii 
ianniqiu 


d,  ^  d^  ^ 


4mr  =  0. 


Let,lf  posaible,  F,  be  another  value  of  the  potential  ali",  equal 
to  V,  the  given  value  at  each  point  of  the  given  surfaces  and 
utisfying  these  equations  everywhere  elae.  We  see  at  once 
that  a  potential  V—  Vi,  antisfiee  all  the  conditions  for  tlio  case  in 
which  the  poteiilial  lb  zero  at  llie  given  surfuces,  and  both  a  and 
p  are  zero  everywhere  else.  But  in  this  cnse,  since  the  potential 
is  riso  zero  at  an  infinite  distance,  it  must  be  zero  everywhere 
else,  otherwise  there  would  be  one  or  more  points  of  maximum 
or  minirnura  potential  in  space  void  of  electricity.  Hence  F=  F„ 
that  ii,  there  is  only  one  value  of  V  which  satisfies  the  equations 
At  every  point,  and  coincides  with  the  given  value  for  every 
point  on  uie  surface. 

2,  There  is  one  and  only  one  diatribulion  of  electricity  over  a 
given  surface  or  system  of  surfaces  in  the  electric  field  which  for  a 
given  distribution  elsewhere  thun  on  the  surface  corresponds  to 
■n  arbitrarily  given  potential  at  each  point  of  the  surface ;  and 
only  one  value  of  the  potential  can  be  produced  at  each  point  of 
the  surface  when  a  given  distribution  of  electricity  is  made  over 
the  surface. 

IS  V,  F",  the  potentials  on  opposite  sides  of  the  surface,  be 
arbitrarily  given  at  every  point  we  have  seen  that  the  potential 
is  single  valued  at  every  point  in  the  field.     Hence  tlie  density 

[  —  A — —  )  which,  p.  28  above,  must  exist  on  the  surface 

A«\dw  ^  di/  J  " 

is  also  single  valued. 

Again,  if  this  distribution  be  made,  the  given  potentials  at  the 
surface  will  be  produced.  For,  if  not,  let  F,,  F/,  instead  of  V,  V', 
be  the  potentials,  on  the  two  sides  of  the  surfuce,  produced  at 
any  point 


Distribu- 
tion pro- 
ducing 
given 
Potential 

pomt,  and 
Potential 
produced 
by  any 

Diatribn- 
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Surrace     We  have  then  the  two  equations 

tion  pro-  r^-'  +  ^  +  4m7'  =  0. 

dnciiig  "**         "'^ 

PoteatuI  —    +    J  ,   +  ^a  =  0. 

kt  every  a"         " 

point,  and  SabtractiDg  we  get 

ItS^  ^y-r.)^(r--r.,_„^ 

by  any  i^n  ^  A' 

Dutribu-    Hence   F  -  F,,  V  -  F,'  are  values  of  tlie  potential  at  points 

tion,  both   infinitely  near  one  another  on  opposite  sideB  of  the  aurfnce  in  the 

unique,      cnae  in  which  a  is  zero,   and,  slnee  PoiBson'a  equation   is   by 

hypothesis  eatisfiud  in  the  case  both  of  F,  V,  and  Vi,  F,',  we  ace 

tliot  F  -  F„  V  -  F,'  correepond  also  to  the  caae  in  which  p  is 

zero.     But  when  it  and  p  nre  everywhere  zero  the  potential   is 

everywhere  zero,  and  we  have  F   =  F„  F'  =   F,' ;   that  is,  the 

_       distribution  does  produce  the  given  potential. 

Grwn  a         From  (2)  we  see  that  electricity  can  bo  distributed  in  one,  and 

frobUiD.    (jj|[y  ong^  ^^y  pj)  ^Qj,  Hurfni-o  (,r  aurfocea  in  the  electric  lield  bo 

as  to  produce,  with  any  other  given  distribution  in  the  field,  any 

required  potential  at  any  point  infinitely  near  the  surfaces,  and 

that  the  potential  at  any  other  point  is  perfectly  determinate. 

The    density    of    the    diatribution    at    each    point    must    be 

_    —  (- — *  4.  — J),  and  therefore  there  is  odIv  one  quantity 

4ir  \d»,    ^^  flva  / 
of  electricity  whieli  can  be  tliiis  distributed. 
Solution.        It  was  proved  by  Green  that  if  a  be  the  surface  density  required 
at  any  element  E  (Fig.  13)  of  a  surface  in  order  to  produce  by  its 


own  action  a  potential  infinitely  near  that  point,  equal  to  tliat  pro 
duced  by  a  unit  of  elcctricily  at  a  point  P  not  on  the  surface 
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Iho  potential  V alp  dne  to  a  Biirfaee  distributioo  wliipli  prodnces    Solution. 
uxy  arbitrary  potenrinl/(£)  at  E  ie  given  by  the  equation 


V.  jJ,/f,B)d, 


tlie  intpgra]  beine  taken  over  the  surface.  For  if  £*  b«  anj 
other  element  and  <r'  the  density  there,  corregponding  to  7  at  ^ 
we  have 


//J 


£F 


If  V,  be  tb«  density  at  E  of  the  distribution  required  to  piodaoe 
potantial/(^  at  E  we  have  for  the  potential  at  P  produced  by 
thia  dietribation 

by  the  last  equation.     But  this  integral  may  be  written 
and  by  the  definition  of  tri 

/'^' =  //'«!' 

Hence 

V=  jcf(E)di. 

The  value  of  u  is  found  below  (p.  79)  for  llie  case  of  a  spherical 
surfeoe. 

The  direct  problem  which  presents  itself  in  electro-     Direct 
BtaticB  is  the  determination,  for  a  given  system  of  con-  of  Electro- 
ductors  with  given  charges,  of  the  potential  at  every    atatioi. 
point  of  the  field,  and  the  density  of  the  distribution 
at  every  point  of  the  conductors. 

It  ia  easy  to  show  that  if  the  chaises  are  given,  there 
is  only  one  possible  distribution  on  the  conductors,  and 
it  fcJIows  from  what  has  been  proved  above,  that  the 
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potential  at  eveiy  point  of  the  field  is  also  unique 
in  value.  Td  prove  that  the  distribution  ia  unique 
consider  a  system  of  conductors  the  charges  of  which 
are  separately  zero.  The  potential  over  each  conductor 
must  for  equilihrium  be  constant,  and  must  be  zero. 
For  if  not  zero,  the  potentials  must  either  have  all 
the  same  positive  or  negative  value,  or  have  different 
values.  In  the  latter  case  the  potential  cannot,  since 
there  is  no  maximuhi  or  minimum  of  potential  in  the 
Seld,  increase  outwards  from  one  part,  and  diminish 
outwards  from  another  part  of  the  surface  of  the  con- 
ductor, whose  potential  is  numerically  greatest.  Hence 
the  electric  induction  across  every  element  of  the 
surface  has  the  same  sign,  that  is,  every  element  is 
electrified  in  the  same  manner.  But  this  is  impossible, 
since  the  whole  charge  is  rero.  In  the  case  of  all  the 
conductors  at  one  potential  we  may  apply  the  same 
test,  with  the  same  result,  to  any  conductor.  We  see, 
therefore,  that  the  surface-density  on  each  must  be 
everywhere  zero. 

Let  now  V^,  V^  &c.,  and  V\,  V\,  &c.,  be  two  possible 
systems  of  potentials  corresponding  to  the  given  charges, 
then  —  Y\,  —  V\,  &c.,  will  he  a.  possible  system  of 
potentials  for  equal  and  opposite  charges,  and  V^  —  V\, 
Fj  —  V\  &c.,  possible  potentials  when  their  chaises 
are  zero.  But  in  this  last  case  we  have  seen  that  the 
conductors  are  not  electrified,  and  therefore  F,  =  V\, 
7,  =  V\,  &c. 

The  potentials  at  the  conductors  are  thus  unique  in 
value,  and  we  have  seen  (p.  69)  that  the  potential  at  any 
point  in  the  field  is  also  unique  in  value.     The  outward 
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force  S  at  any  point  of  each  conductor  is  thus  fixed  in 
Tftlae,  and  since  JR/4nr  is  the  electric  surface  density  at 
the  poiot,  the  chaises  can  be  distributed  in  only  one 


The  direct  problem  stated  above  has  only  been  solved  pl^Ii*''' 
in  certain  cases,  but  the  inverse  problem  of  finding  a 
sjTBtem  of  conductors  and  charges  nhich  will  produce  a 
given  possible  syBtem  of  potentials,  can  be  solved  with 
comparative  ease,  and  the  results  applied  to  the  soluUoa 
rf  cases  of  the  direct  problem.*  We  shall  now  give 
some  examples  of  this  mode  of  proceediDg. 

If  any  surfaces  whatever,  open  or  closed,  be  described   ^"'^^* 
in  the  electric  field,  it  has  been  proved  (p.  69  above)      tion 
that  it  is  possible  to  find  one,  and  only  one,  distribution  '»p!»«'''K 
of  electricity  over  these  surfaces  which  shall  produce    ayBtem. 
at    each    point   of  them,  and  at   each  point  of    space 
entirely    separated   from   the   electric  distribution  by 
those  of  the  surfaces  which  arc  closed  or  infinite,  the 
same   potential   as   is    produced    in    the    actual   case. 
For  example,  let  S^,  S2.  S^  (Figs.  14  and  15)  be  three 
surfaces    drawn    in    tlie    electric  field  of  the  distribu- 
tions, it  is  possible  (p.  69)  to  find  one,  and  only  one, 
distribution  over  S^,  S^,  S^  which  shall  produce  over 
each  of  the  surfaces,  and  throughout  ff^  and  S^,  the 
same  potential  as  is  produced   by  M.     The  potential 
at  any  point  of  iT depends  on  the  given  surfaces,  S^,  S^,  S^ 
and  since  the  potential  at  eveiy  point  of  the  surfaces  is 
given,  is,  as  we  have  seen,  perfectly  determinate. 

Further,  the  part  of  this  distribution  over  any  closed 

'  See  Maiwall's  Elemeniary  Treatise  on  EkctTidly,  p.  72  ct  leq. 
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Sniface    or  infinite  surfaces  separating  a  region  within  which  lies 
tion  "    any  part  of  the  actual  distribution  from  the  rest  of  space 
Mplacing 


is  such  as  to  exactly  produce  at  each  point  of  space 
external  to  that  region  the  same  potential  as  is  pro- 
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:ed  by  that  part ;  for  it  is  clear  that  the  potential  at  SuTfaco 
f  point  of  the  surfaces  will  be  that  which  woald  be      tion 

•duced  by  the  actual  disfcribution  and  (p.  68  above)  wp|«c'og 

:   potential  produced  by  tlie  electrified   soifaces  at  system. 


!ry  point  of  the  space  which  they  separate  from  the 
ctric  distribution  coincides  with  that  due  to  the 
ual  distribution.  For  example,  if  .H",,  H^,  M^  (Figs, 
and  17)  be  regions  within  which  are  distributions 
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nij,  Mij,  ntj  separated  by  the  surfaces  S^,  S^,  Sg  from  H, 
the  rest  of  space,  the  distrihutioo  over  Si  produces  tbe 
same  potential  throughout  IT^  H^  and  f  as  is  produced 
by  mj,  aud  similarly  for  m,,  m^.  Hence  the  potential  at 
each  point  of  S^,  S^  S^  and  throughout  S,  is  that  due 
to  wii,  wij,  wij  jointly.' 

DiitribD-       Suppose  a  surface  S  taken  in  the  Glectric  field  to  he 

Coodurt-  ^^  equipotential  surface  for  tbe  given  distribution,  we 

ingSnrface  gee  from  what  immediately  precedes  that  electricity  can 

given     be  distributed  on  that  surface  so  as  to  produce  potential 

Internal  Jq  \^q  space  A,  on  one  side  of  the  surface,  equal  to  that 
produced  by  the  electricity  (in  some  cases  part  only 
of  the  whole  distribution,  in  others  the  whole)  tn 
the  space  B,  on  the  other  side  of  the  surface.  We  may 
suppose  the  distribution  on  the  surface  made,  and 
the  original  distribution  in  B  removed.  The  potential 
throughout  B  must  be  constant,  and  the  electric  force 
there  zero,  and  the  resultant  force  at  any  point 
infinitely  near  the  surface  on  the  side  A  is  normal  to 
tbe  surface.  Hence  if  B  be  this  normal  force,  taken 
positively  when  from  the  surface  towards  A,  tbe  electric 
surface  density  at  the  point  is  Bf^iir.  This  result  had 
already  been  found  (p.  29  above),  but  we  have  now 
seen  that  it  is  the  unique  solution  of  the  problem. 
We  shall  find  many  examples  of  its  utility  in  what 
follows. 

Definition       Tbe  distribution  in  the  space  B  which  produces  in 

EUctric    *'^^  space  A  on  the  other  side  of  the  surface  the  same 

Image,     potential  as  is  produced  by  the  distribution  supposed 

'  See  ThomgoD  aod  Tait,  Kal.  Phil.  vol.  i,  part  iL  p.  G6,  et  leq., 

from  which  Figs,  li— 17  are  taken,  witlt  slight  raodUJcationa. 
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above   on   the   surface  ia  called  an  Electric 


I  the  system  of  conductors  be  three  in  number.    Sphere 
S  of  radius  a,  and  two  external  conductors,  jnnnenoB 
18,  of  dimensions  so  small  in  comparison  with  of  Eloctrio 
large  of  electricity  on  either  may  be  considered    External 
rated  at  a  point.    Let  the  distance  of  5,  from     P"'"'- 
nlre  of  S,  be  /,  the  distance  of  S^  from  P 
let   iS,    he    insulated    and    charged   with   a 
7  of  electricity,  S^  insniated  but  uncharged, 


nsulated,  and  therefore  at  zero  potential. 
T  given  above  (p.  38) 

is  the  mutual  coefficient  of  potential  of  iS,  and 
I/t-j^  that  of  iSj  and  S^,  and  q^  the  induced 
A'.     But  since  the  potential  of  .?  is  zero,  and 

oent  of  the  charge  of  5  is  at  a  distance  a  from 


=  ,0  or  q^  = 


CT3) 


Influcnve 
of  Electric 
Charge  at 
External 
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Taking  iS,  infinitely  sniall   and   infinitely  near  the 
urface  of  the  sphere  so  that  V^  =  0,  we  have  for  thb 


'  'W/ 


(7+) 


Let  S,  Fig.  1 9.  be  the  position  of  the  centre  of  O.,  P  a 
point  in  PC  taken  so  that  PC  :  CE  ::  CE  :  CP,  that 


is,  so  that  the  triangles  PEC,  EP'C,  are  similar,  and 
CP  =  a^lf.    Hence  EP  =  r^„alf,  and  therefore 


P'^  =  EP C^5) 


T,lectTic  Kquation  (73)  shows  that  the  amount  of  the  induced 
SuhwilMJ  charge  on  the  pphere  S,  called  forth  by  a  charge  q  con- 
Surfacci.  ceutrated  at  P,  is  —  ajf.  q,  and  that  the  potential  which 
this  charge  produces  at  each  point  of  the  surface  of  S,  ' 
and  therefore  also  at  every  external  point,  is  the  same 
as  that  which  it  would  produce  if  concentrated  at  the 
internal  point  P,  while  the  potential  which  it  produces 
at  every  internal  point  is  equal  and  opposite  to  that 
due  t6  3  at  P. 
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Paanog  from  potentials  to  forces,  the  force  at  every    Electric 

external  point  due  to  the  induced  distribution  is  tbe   gpheri^ 

same  as  that  which  would  be  produced  by  —  ajf.  g  at  P",    Surfict. 

and  at  every  internal  point  is  equal  and  opposite  to  that 

produced  by  the  charge  of  amount  j  at  P, 

We  can  now  find  the  distribation  on  S.    Tbe  resultant 

force  on  a  unit  of  positive  electricity  at  i^  is  that  due  to 


along  PS.    Resolving  these  forces  along  PO  and  EG 
we  have  for  the  component  in  the  direction  PC,  the 

expression  y-^™ —  ■?  n- 113  ^  and  for  the  component  in 

CS  CE  a 


and  OP  =  a'//  the  former  expression  vanishes,  and  the 

radial  component,  which  from  tbe  vanishing  of  tbe  other 

1    p  —  a^ 

component  we  see  is  the  resultant  force,  is  -  y  pT^  —  ~^  ■ 

By  Coulomb's  theorem,  if  o-  be  the  density  at  E,  we  get 
from  this  expression  and  Fig.  19 


47r .  CE  '  PE"  ■ 


(16) 


The  density  at  any  point  of  the  surface  is  therefore 
inversely  as  tbe  third  power  of  tbe  distance  of  the  point 
from  that  at  which  the  inducing  charge  is  situated. 

The  point  P'  is  called,  from  the  optical  analogy  of 
virtual  images  formed  by  reflection,  the  Electric  I'mage 
of  tbe  point  P  in  the  spherical  surface  S.  The  external 
potential  and  electric  force  produced  by  the  induced 
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Electric    elcctrificatioD  on  the  surface  called  forth  hy  q  st  P  are 
Sph^ud  tlioss  due  to  a  virtual  charge  of  amoant  —  a//,  q  at  F", 
SnrlMe.    tjjat  is,  are  the  same  as  would  be  produced  by  this  charge 
at  I"  if  the  conductor  8  did  not  exist. 

We  see  easily  that  P  and  P  are  conjugate  to  one 
another — that  is,  while  P  is  the  image  of  P  for  the 
sphere  S  influenced  by  a  chaise  at  P,  P  is  the  im^e  of 
P  for  the  same  sphere  influenced  by  a  charge  at  P. 
For  suppose  a  charge  q  to  be  placed  at  P  within  the 
conductor  S  supposed  at  potential  zero,  the  external 
potential  is  everywhere  zero — that  is,  the  induced 
electrification  produces  an  external  potential  and  electric 
force  everywhere  equal  and  opposite  to  that  produced 
by  q.  In  this  case,  since  q  is  within  8,  qt,  the  induced 
charge  on  S,  is  —  q.  Proceeding  as  before  with  this 
value  of  ^B,  we  find  that  the  internal  potential  and 
electric  force  due  to  the  induced  electrification  is  that 
"f-"^//  *^"^  ^  *  virtual  charge  ■'x^at  P,  and  that  for  the 
'  density  at  any  point  J?  in  iS  we  get  as  before 

'^~      ^     4™     P£'~      ^    iw.CE    PE'   ^"' 

The  induced  electrification  produced  by  any  given 
external  or  internal  electric  system  can  be  found  by 
determining  the  distribution  due  to  each  point  of  the 
system  and  superimposing  the  distributions.  Hence  an 
electric  system  on  the  other  side  of  the  spherical 
surface  is  determined  which  would  produce  on  the 
same  side  as  the  given  system  the  same  potential  at 
every  point  as  is  produced  by  the  induced  distribution. 
This   system  is  made   up  of  elements  which  are  the 
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electric  images  of  tlie  elements  of  the  ioducing  system, 
of  which  it  is  therefore  said  to  be  the  electric  im^e.       £ 

Thus  let  the  system  be  a  series  of  charges  ^,,  q^,  &c., 
at  external  points  i*,,  F^,  &c.,  whose  distances  from  the 
centre  of  the  sphere  are  fi,  /j,  &c.,  the  charge  on  the 

sphere  is  then  —  a%-  ;  and  the  density  at  any  point  is 


-iif'-"') 


Fr 


(78) 


the   summation   being  taken   for   eveiy  point  of  the 
inducing  system. 

If  the  system  he  internal  the  charge  on  the  sphere  is 
—  Sj,  and  the  density  is 


I 


^C«'-/")) 


(78  bis) 


47r«  "'"      •'   ''  FE' 

If  the  sphere  be  at  zero  potential  under  the  influence 
of  both  an  external  and  an  internal  system,  the  cliarge 
on  the  sphere  will  be  the  sum  of  the  charges  and  the 
density  the  sum  of  the  densities  in  these  two  cases 
t&ken  separately. 

If  the  sphere  he  insulated  and  at  potential  V,  the 
distribution  is  obtained  by  superimposing  on  the  in- 
duced distribution  just  found  a  uniform  distribution  of 
density  Vji-n-a.  Hence  we  have  for  the  density  in 
this  case 


Induced 
Distrt- 

Insulatfd 
Spbert. 


\v-tir- 


V-lia^^f) 


(79) 


F£'  i   : 
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Induced    according  as  the  inducing  distribution  is  external  or 
bntion  on  internal.     Equivalent  expressions  for   the  density  in 
'srii'^  terms  of  the  chaise  Q  on  the  sphere  are  easily  obtained 
by  substituting  from  the  equation 

r.f  +  J. 

It  is   instructive  and  easy  to  calculate  from   these 
expressions  for   a    single    inducing    point-charge    the 
density  of  the  distribution  on  the  sphere  at  the  points 
nearest  to  and  farthest  from  P,  to  find  when  these  are 
opposite   in   sign,  aad  in  this  case  to  determine  the 
position  of  the   circular   line  of  zero  density  on  the 
sphere  for  given  values  of  Q,  q,  a,f. 
Electric        We  may  consider  a  single  point-charge  as  on  a  sphere 
"two  "    *>f  centre  P,  and  radius  h  so  small  that  the  distribution 
Sliherical  on  the  small  sphere  may,  so  far  as  its  efifect  on  the 
ductora    distribution  of  the  large  sphere  is  concerned,  be  taken 
°T*h     ^'*her  as  uniform  or  as  concentrated  at  the  point  P. 
« small :   When  the  radii  of  the  spheres  are  comparable  with  one 
another  and  with  the  distance  between  their  centres, 
the  distributions  mutually  influence  one  another,  and 
the  effect  of  either  can  only  be  expressed  by  an  infinite 
series  of  electric  images.     When  b  is  very  small  com- 
pared with  a,  all  these  images  may  be  neglected  except 
the  first  image  of  the  smaller  sphere.     We  have  then 

the   respective   values  q,  qU  —  7^~Vf)  "*"  ^"'^  *"*" 

the  chaise  and  potential  of  the  smaller  sphere,  and 
Q  {=  Va  —  q.ajf),   V,  for  those  of  the  larger  sphere. 
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Hence  (p.  32)  the  electric  energy,  E,  of  the  system  of 
two  conductors  is  given  by  the  equation 

(80) 


The  work  done  by  electric  forces  in  separating  the     Mntnal 
spheres  by  a  small   distance  df  will   alter  E  by  an    bntweon 
amount   dE\df .df,    that    is   -  dEldf   is    the   mutual     ^^'^^> 
repulsive   force   between   the   spheres   in   the   line   of 
centres.     But 

The   force  will  therefore  be  an   attraction,  zero,  or  a      wUen 
repulsion   according  as   either  of  the   equivalent   ex-  ^^^  ^^^^ 
pressioDs  on  the  right-hand  side  is  negative,  zero,  or  Repulsive. 
positive.     Hence  it  is  an  attraction  if  V  ax  Q  is  zero, 
that  is,  if  the  sphere  is  uninsulated,  or  if  it  has  no    • 
charge  on  the  whole.     Also  if  /  is  but  little  greater 
than  a,  that  is,  if  the  smaller  sphere  be  very  near  the 
surface  of  the  larger,  f  —  o^  is  very  small,  and  the 
force  is  an  attraction.     If  Q  have  the  same  sign  as  q, 
and  be  greater  than  5r.a'/(2/'  -  rt')/(/'  -  a'),  or  if  V 
be  positive  and  greater  than  q.fHf  —  a'),  the  force  is 
a  repulsion.   These  results  explain  the  apparent  anomaly 
of  the  attraction  of  a  small  charged  sphere  by  a  similarly 
charged  conductor,  when  the  distance  between  them  is 
small,  and  the  repulsion  between  them  when  they  arc 
at  greater  distances. 

G  2 
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Imiees         If  d  be  tlie  shorteBt  distance  of  any  one  of  the  points 

' Plana  OT   -PfroM  t^e  snrface  of  the  sphere,  we  have  /=  d  +  a, 

in  Sphere  and  f  ^  a*  =  d  (d  +  2a).     Hence  if  a  is  very  great  in 

rndioa.     Comparison  with  d,  that  is,  if  the  surface  be  an  infinite 

plane  (Fig.  20).  or  if  the  point  P  be  near  the  snrface, 

we  have  when  V  =  0 

■     -     (82) 


Electric  Considering  ^ain  the  sphere  of  finite  radius  a,  we 
P^e  have  for  the  shortest  distance  of  the  image  of  any 
coincident  point-charge  P  from  the  sphere,  the  value  a—a^jid  +  «). 
Optical  or  rf/(l  -I-  dja).  Hence  if  a  is  veiy  great  in  comparison 
■""Be-  y^ith  d,  tills  value  becomes  approximately  d,  that  is  the 
image  is  on  the  normal  to  the  surface  and  at  the  same 


distance  behind  the  surface  that  P  is  in  front  of  it.  Also 
since  in  this  case  a'lf  =  aj(a  +  (()  =  1  nearly,  the  image- 
charge  is  —  5  to  the. same  degree  of  approximation. 

The  distribution  on  an  infinite  plane  might  obviously  i 
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have  been  obtained  at  once  without  considering  the 
plane  as  a  case  of  a  sphere.  For  clearly  the  plane  is  a 
surface  of  zero  potential  for  +q  at  P  and  —  9  at  P",  the 
optical  im^e  of  F  in  the  plane.  The  electrification  of 
the  plane  is  therefore  equivalent,  for  all  points  to  the 
left  of  the  plane,  to  the  charge  —  g  at  f.  But  the 
normal  force  outwards,  that  is,  from  the  plane  towards 
the  space  in  which  P  is  situated,  is  —  2qdlP£',  and  the 
electric  density  at  E  is  therefore  —  qdjlir  PE'.  The 
results  obtained  above  are  thus  verified. 

It  is  easy  to  show  that  the  integral  of  this  expression 
for  the  density  tsken  over  the  plane  is  —  q,  the  value 
which  it  ought  to  have,  since  the  space  to  the  left  of 
the  plane  may  be  supposed  inclosed  by  the  plane  and  a 
conductor  at  an  infinite  distance.  Let  Ss  be  an  element 
of  the  surface  at  E.  The  projection  of  £s  on  a  plane  at 
right  angles  to  PE  is  Zs .  dIPE,  and  a  cone  with  base  6s, 
and  vertex  P  will  therefore  intercept  on  a  sphere  of 
unit  radius  and  centre /",  an  area  Ss.dIPE'.  Theintegi-al 
of  this  taken  over  the  plane  is  therefore  2ir,  one-half 
the  area  of  the  unit  sphere,  and  we  get 


}PE' 


2-rr  JPE' 

When  two  or  more  conductors  are  electrified  in  the   Mutudly 
same  field,  the  distribution  on  any  one  is  influenced  by     l^^^' 
that  on  the  others,  and  hence  the  determination  of  the      Con- 
actual  d  istribntion  becomes  a  problem  of  great  difficulty, 
the  solution  of  which  has  not  been  obtained  except  in 
certain  cases.     These   have   for   the   most   part  been 
solved  only  by  the  method  of  Electric  Images  combined 
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r  with  the  principle  of  Electric  Inversion,  by  which  the 
eolutioD  of  any  electric  problem  can  be  transformed 
into  the  solution  of  any  nambcr  of  other  problems. 
These  methods  are  due  to  Sir  William  Thomson,  to 
whose  papers  we  must  refer  for  full  information  regard- 
ing them.'  We  give  here,  however,  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  distribution  on  two  parallel  conducting 
plane  sheets  of  unlimited  extent  acted  on  by  a  point- 
charge  placed  between  them,  and  a  short  explanation 
of  the  method  of  inversion  with  one  or  two  examples  of 
its  use. 


Two  Let   A,  B  (Fig.  21)  be  the  traces  of  two   parallel 

PkoM     conducting  planes  of  infinite  extent  maintained  at  zero 
withPoint-  potential,  on  a  perpendicular  plane  through  P,  a  point 
iKtwwn    between  them,  at  which  a  charge,  g,  is  situated.     Let 
f"*""-     a,  /9  be  the  respective  distances  of  F  from  C,  D,  the 

'  EUttrostalia  and  Magnetism,  pp.  52-97,  >iiit  146-191.    S«e  also 
Muvcll,  El.  and  Mag.  vol.  i.  mc.  ed.  pp.  226-260  et  »eq. 
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points  at  which  a  perpendicular  through  P  meets  the 
planes,  and  S  a  point  on  the  plane  ^  at  a  distance 
f  from  C. 

If  the  plane  B  were  removed  the  density  at  E  on    l^dnwd 
A   due   to   a  charge  g  at  P   would,  (82)   above,  be     bation 
-  q .  a/27r(o'  +  7*)*.     But  the  electrification  of  B,  which  ^"fj^!^ 
would  be  produced  by  the  charge  q  at  P  it  A  were 
removed,  has  at  all  points  to  the  left  of  B  the  same 
effect  as  that  of  a  quantity  —  q  at&  point  /^  distant  $ 
from  D  to  the  right  on  PD  produced,  and  the  corre- 
sponding electric  density  at  £  is  therefore 


27r  [(a  +  2^)'  +  yjl 

These  two  electrifications  of  A  produce  respectively  the 
effects  on  the  electrification  of  £  of  charges  —  g,  +  g, 
to  the  left  of  A  on  PC  produced,  the  fonner  at  a  point 
Ji  distant  a,  the  latter  at  a  point  J^  distant  a+  20 
from  C.  The  electrifications  of  £  thus  produced  have  on 
A  the  effects  of  charges  +g,  —qtit  points  /j,  /g,  distant 
3a  +  2A  3a  +  */9,  to  the  right  of  A  on  CD.  The 
corresponding  densities  at  E  are  therefore 

q_  3a +  2$  _£.  _  _  ??±^*'?_ 

iw  {(3a  +  2/S}'  +  r/f     2ir  }(3a"+  '^^f  +  yf 

In  the  same  way  another  pair  of  densities  at  E  could  be 
found  corresponding  to  point-charges  +  q,  —  q,  at  the 
lespective  distances  5a  +  4/3,  5a  +  6^  to  the  right  of 
A,  and  so  on. 

The  electrification  of  ^  is  that  which  would  if  B 
were  removed  be  produced  by  +  j  at  P  and  an  infinite 
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Induced  trail  of  images  /,,  /g,  l^  &c.,  of  charges  —  5,  +  {,  —  g, 
button  ^■'  **'  points  to  the  right  of  P  on  CD  produced.  The 
replaced  potential  at  every  point  on  ^  or  to  the  left  of  it  is 
plainly  the  potential  due  to  +  s*  at  P,  and  the  image- 
charges  to  the  right  of  P,  and  this  is  equal  and  opposite 
to  the  potential  at  the  same  point  produced  by  the 
electrification  of  ^,     Similar  results  hold  for  £, 

The  potential  at  any  point  betireen  the  planes  pro- 
duced by  the  electrification  of  either  is  that  due  to  tbo 
trail  of  images  behind  that  plane,  and  the  total  actual 
potential  at  any  such  point  is  the  sum  of  the  potentials 
due  to  +  5  at  f  and  the  two  trails  of  images. 

To  verify  that  the  potential  of  each  of  the  planes  is 
zero,  let  V  be  the  potential  at  any  point,  E,  of  the 
plane  A.     Then  we  have 

where  «  has  every  integral  value  from  0  to  00 .  Since 
J^E  =  FE,  the  first  term  is  zero ;  further  each  series  is 
convergent,  and  the  terms  (which  are  arranged  in  the 
same  order  in  both)  are  identically  equal.  Hence  V  is 
zero,  and  the  above  process  of  building  up  the  electrifi- 
cation of  each  plane  gives  the  required  result. 
CharKes        The  cbai^es  and  distances  of  the  images  /j,  /g,  &c., 

DtatanoeB  are  given  •>?  the  table 

of  Images.       Images  /;„.,,  h^. 

Charges  —q,  +  y, 

"to^^'l^t" -!)("  +  « +  2/3.       2»(-  +  » 
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where    n  has  every  positive    integral    value   from   1    ChBrgea 

^     =«■  Distancea 

The  charges  and  distances  of  the  images  J^,  J^,  &c.,  "^  I™^**- 
are  given  by  the  same  table  when  a  and  y3  are  ioter- 
chaoged. 

By  equation  (82),  p.  84,  we  have  for  the  density  at  E    Electric 

Density 

~  K%  L     (K2»  +  1)»  +  2''/SJ"  +  7*1' 

(2.  +  IV  +  2(n  +  1)^        T  ,     . 

+  ([(2«  +  l>  +  2(»4rij^]-  +  /Jiy     ■     ^""^ 

where  »  is  any  positive  integer. 

The  density  at  any  point  F  on  B  (Fig.  21)  is  given 
by  this  equation  when  a  and  j3  are  interchanged,  and  y 
is  taken  as  the  distance  from  D  to  F. 

As  an  example  of  a  case  in  which  the  number  of    Distri- 
images  is  finite,  let  the  conductor  consist  of  two  planes       Two 
at  right  angles  to  one  another,  terminated  by  their  line     Piaups 
of  intersection,  and   influenced   by   a   point-chai^e   of     right' 
amount  +  g  placed  at  a  point  F  between  them.     Let     "^^    ' 
0,  OA,  OB,  Fig.  22,  be  the  traces  of  the  line  of  inter-  scnted  bi- 
section and  the  planes  on  a  plane  drawn  through  P  imaaea  :— 
perpendicular  to   the   conductor.      Let   a   denote   the  I'^rtipulnr 
distance  of  F  from  OA,  0  the  distance  of  F  from  OB.   ■'Electric 
The  surfaces  would   evidently  be  at  zero  potential  if   '^^l"''^- 
insulated  without  charge  and  a  charge  —  q  were  situated 
at  /*j  the  image  of  F  in  OA,  and  at  P^  the  image  of  F 
in  0£,  and  a  charge  +  5"  at  F^,  the  common  position  of 
the  image  of  Fin  05 and  the  image  of  F^  in  OA. 

If  A'  be  the  normal  force  at  any  point  E  of  the  plane 
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A 

0  S 


OA,  taken  positive  towards  the  space  BOA  in  wliich  P 
is  situated,  we  have 


(81) 


"'-^'{m-T^E) 


^^^  Since  the  space  BOA  may  be  regarded  as  the  space 
atouy  external  to  a  closed  conductor,  JV  is  the  actual  force 
point,     jygj^  outside  the  conductor  at  E,  and  we  have  for  the 


electric  density  there 


F^E'j 


(85) 


Similarly   for  the   density  at   any   point   F  of  OB 
we  have 

G*?- ,        In  Fig.  23  the  distances  CP,  CP',  CQ,  CQ  fulfil  the 

luTenioD.    relation 

CP.GP  =  CQ.CQ-  =  a\     .     .     .     (86) 
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The  point  P  is  called  the  inverse  of  the  point  P  with      Oeo- 
r*ispect  to  C,  which  is  called  the  ceiUrc  of  inversion ;  and  inyemon 
similarly  Q'  is  the  inverse  of  Q  with  reference  to  0.     If 


we  have  any  system  of  points  P,  Q,  &c.,  given,  we  can 
find  in  this  manner  a  corresponding  system  of  points 
/",  C".  i^c.  If  1*,  Q,  &c.,  determine  a  surface  or  a  solid 
figure,  P',  ^,  &c.,  determine  a  corresponding  surface  or 
soUd  figure.  The  system  P',  Q',  &c.,  is  called  the  inverse 
of  the  system  P,  Q,  Sic,  with  reference  to  C ;  and  it 
follows  that  the  system  P,  Q,  &c.,  is  the  inverse  of  P,  Q', 
&c.,  with  reference  to  the  same  point. 

From  what  has  gone  hefore  it  is  evident  that  any  inverse  of 
point  P  is  the  image  of  the  point  P  in  the  sphere  of  ^f^^  J^ 
radius  a  and  centre  C.  This  sphere  is  called  the  sphcTe  Sphere  of 
of  inversion  and  its  radius  the  radius  of  inversion. 

In   Fig.   23   the   triangles    CPQ',   CQP  are  similar.  Invewion 
From  this  it  follows  that  if  i*,  §  he  two  very  near     "j^ 
points  the  angle  CQP  is  equal  to  the  angle  PQ'Q ;  that    Reaults. 
is,  the  lines  QP,  Q'P  meet  CQ  at  supplementary  angles. 
Hence  the  angle  which  the  inverse  of  any  line  or  surface 
malces  with  any  radius  vector  from  the  centre  of  in- 
version  is   the   supplement   of    the   angle   which  the 
original  line  or  surface  makes  with   the  same  radius 
vector.     It  follows  that  the  inverses  of  any  two  lines  or 
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Inversion  surfaces  intersect  at  the  same  angle  as  do  the  origma. 

^^    lines  or  surfaces. 

Resnlta.  In  particular  it  is  easy  to  prove  that  the  inverse  of  a 
circle  is  another  circle,  and  therefore  of  a  sphere  another 
sphere.  For  let  P,  Q  (Fig.  23)  be  the  extremities  of  a 
diameter  of  the  circle,  and  .E  (not  shown  in  the  figure) 
be  any  other  point  on  the  circle,  then  PRQ  is  a  right 
angle.  The  inverse  points  are  P,  Q',  K,  and  the  angle 
PR'Q'  is  equal  to  a  right  angle  +  the  angle  PCQ, 
according  as  CB  does  or  does  not  intersect  PQ.  Hence, 
as  if  is  moved  round  the  circle,  K  moves  round  another 
circle  which  is  the  inverse  of  the  former. 

Further  the  inverse  of  a  straight  line  is  a  circle 
passing  through  the  centre  of  inversion.  For  let  P 
(Fig.  23)  be  a  point  on  the  straight  line,  such  that  CP 
is  at  right  angles  to  PQ,  and  let  Q  be  any  other  jKiint 
on  the  line.  Then  if  F,  Q'  be  the  corresponding  inverse 
points,  P  is  fixed  and  CQ'P  is  a  right  angle  for  every 
position  of  Q'.  Hence  the  locus  of  ^  is  a  cii-cle  of 
which  the  diameter  is  CP. 

Invoraion       The  inverse  of  an  infinite  plane  is  obviously  a  spherical 

iJJ^^^j    surface  passing  through  the  centre  of  inversion. 

KtBulta.  According  as  the  centre  of  inversion  is  without  or 
within  the  original  surface,  the  space  within  the  inverse 
is  the  inverse  of  the  space  within  or  without  the  original 
surface,  and  the  space  without  the  inverse  is  the  inverse 
of  the  space  without  or  within  the  original  surface. 

If  CQ  =  T,  CQ  =  /,  and  P,  Q  be  points  very  near  to 
one  another,  PQIFQ"  =  rjr'.  Hence  if  r  be  the  distance 
of  any  element  SI  of  a  line,  Ss  of  a  surface,  Sv  of  a 
volume,  and  r'  the  distance  of  the  correspondic 
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elements  SV,   ds',   W,   from   the   centre   of   inversion, 
we  have 

hljht^rjr';    Ss/Ss' =  r^ir'^ ;    Bvl&v' =  r^/r'.    (87) 

Ag^n  if  we  suppose  at  the  point  P  (Fig.  23)  a  charge  : 
q,  of  which  the  potential  at  Q  is  V{=  qjPQ),  then  putting 
V  or  the  potential  at  ^  of  a  charge  aqjr  (the  corre- 
sponding image-charge  with  its  sign  changed)  situated 
at  the  point  P,  we  have  V  =  aqjr .  FQ'.  Hence  by 
the  equations  CP .CP'  =  CQ.CQ  =  a\ 


VIV'  =  r-ja  =  alT. 


Eleclrii 
Densiti( 

Charges. 


The  quantity  of  electricity  on  an  element  &  of  a 
surface  is  it  .  Ss,  and  on  an  element  of  volume  p .  Sv. 
The  corresponding  imi^e- charges  with  signs  reversed  Inverse 
are  aBs .  ajr,  pBv .  ajr ;  and  by  (87)  the  corresponding  Densities 
areas  and  volumes  are  &'  =  Ss . r'/r",  Sr'  =  8w . r'^jt". 
Hence  if  a,  p,  q'  be  the  image-densitie.'i  and  image- 
cliarge  corresponding  io  tr,  p,q  respectively,  we  have 

„•>  =  „•;,■•>  =  ,>•  ;    f'lp  .  „>'•  =  ^;„> ; 

,7,  =  //»  -  a/r (89) 

The  process  of  inverting  any  electric  system  consists  Electrical 
in  inverting  the  geometrical  arrangement  of  the  system    j^^jj" 
and    substituting    for    every   element  of   charge   the 
corresponding  element  of  image-charge  with   its  sign 
changed. 

If  the  potential  of  any  distribution  on  a  conductor  in 
equilibrium  be  KatapointP,  the  potential  of  the  inverse 
distribution  at  P'  the  image  of  P  is  by  (88)  Fa//,  where 


u 

EqK[. 

librtum 
Diatri- 
hutioD 

inverted 
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/  is  the  distance  of  f  from  the  rentre  of  iaversioD  C. 
Hence  the  potential  at  P"  of  the  inverse  distribution  is 
the  same  as  that  of  a  quantity  Va  placed  at  C  The 
inverse  distribution,  and  a  quantity  —  Va  at  C  will 
keep  P"  at  zero  potential.  If  then  we  invert  an  equi- 
potential  surface  of  the  given  distribution,  we  shall 
obtain  a  surface  of  zero  potential  of  the  distribution 
composed  of  the  inverse  and  —  Va  at  C.  If  we  take  as 
the  equipotential  surface  the  surface  of  a  conductor  on 
which  the  given  distribution  is  in  equilibrium,  the 
inverse  distribution  is  on  a  surface  which,  when  —  Va  is 
at  C,  is  at  zero  potential.  The  inverse  distribution  is 
therefore  the  induced  distribution  on  the  inverse  con- 
ductor under  the  influence  of  —  Va  at  C 

It  follows  that  if  we  invert  any  distribution  which 
gives  at  each  point  of  itaelf  distant  /  from  C  a  potential 
Va/r,  that  is,  the  induced  distribution  of  a  system  —  Va 
at  C,  we  get  a  system  in  equilibrium. 


As  examples  we  shall  invert  (1)  a  uniformly  charged 
sphere,  (2)   the  induced   distribution   of  two   infinite 
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parallel  planes  under  the  influence  of  a  single  poiat- 
charge  between  them. 

(1)  Let  the  potential  of  the  sphere  be  V;  its  radius        (l) 
j8 ;  the  radius  of  inversion  GA,  a ;  the  distance  of  C  Bphari^ 
from  any  point  F'  (Fig.  24)  of  the  image  /,  from  the     J"^" 
centre  ff  of  the  inverse  sphere  /;  and  the  radiua  of  invaried. 
the  inverse  sphere  a.    We  have 


according  as  C^  is  external  or  internal  to  the  given 
sphere.     But 

,  _  a'      _a'       V 

Substituting  the  value  of  )S  just  found  we  get 
,  _      f~a*     Va 


~     4Tra 


(«) 


according  as  C  is  external  or  internal. 

According  as  C  is  external  or  internal  to  the  given 
sphere,  and  is  therefore  external  or  internal  to  the 
inverse,  the  spaces  external  and  internal  to  the  former 
are  respectively  the  spaces  external  and  internal  or 
intental  and  extcruat  to  the  latter.  Hence,  according 
as  C?  is  external  or  internal,  the  potential  of  the  inverse 
distribution  at  every  internal  point  or  at  every  external 
point  is  the  same  as  t^iat  of  a  charge  Va  at  C. 

Also  since  the  potential  of  the  given  sphere  is  the 
same  for  all  external  points  as  if  its  chnrgo,  V^,  were 
concentrated  at  the  centre  0,  the  potential  of  the 
inverse  distribution  is,  by  (80),  the  same  at  every  point. 
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Indnced    external   to  the  inverse   sphere  when  C  is  external, 
bntion     H'l^tl   internal  when  C  is  internal,  as  that  of  a  charge 


nnder     (^—  Yfj^ajGO  concentrated  at  the  image  /  of  the  centre 
Charge,     of  the  given  sphere.     But   CO  =  ±  aVKf  —  «").  t™*! 

fi  =  +  a'allf*  —  fl°),   according   as    G   is   external    or 

internal.     Hence 


2  = 


Va 


that  is,  the  chai^  is  the  im^e  in  the 
the  charge  —  Va  at  C. 

For  C/we  have  CI.  CO  =  a\  or 


sphere  of 


CT- 


(') 


that  is,  /  is  the  image  of  C  in  the  inverse  sphere. 

The   results   (a),  (b),  (c)  are  those  obtained  above, 
pp.  78,  79,  80. 


(2)  Let  the  centre  of  inversion  be  P  (Fig.  25),  the 
radius  of  inversion  unity,  and  let  the  planes  and  the 
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I  successive  images  be  inverted,  omitting  the  charge  at  inversion 

'  P.      The   inverses   of   the    planes   are   then    spheres  Disiri- 

touching  at  P,  and  the  distribution  on  either  sphere  bution 

is  the  inverse  of  the  distribution  on  the  correspouding  paraUnl 

plane.     For  the  charges  and  distances  of  the  inverse  pJ^J"     ' 
charges  corresponding  to  the  trail  of  images  /„  /j,  &c. 
[  (Fig.  21)  we  have 

\          Images                      ija-ii  -f*iu 

f^                -^a +ga 

^''*^^'       2C«  -  1X«  +  ^)  +  2jS'  2<a-(-y3y 
Distances  I 


fromP    f  2(m  -  IKa  + /3)  +  2^'    2w(o  +  /3/ 

where  n  has  every  positive  integral  value  from  1  to  oo  . 

The  tabie  for  the  images  Jy  J^,  is  formed  from  this 
by  interchanging  a  aod  ^. 

The  diameters  of  the  spheres  A,  B  are  respectively 
a°a,  a'j8,  and  therefore  the  inverse  chaises  corre- 
sponding to  /],  /j.  &C-,  are  within  the  sphere  B,  and 
the  other  series  within  the  sphere  A. 

Since  the  potential  at  any  point  on  the  planes  or     Eqoi. 
behind  them  is  zero,  the  potential  at  any  such  point    pj^tri" 
due  to  the  induced  distribution  on  the  planes  is  equal  bution  ou 
to  that  of  a  charge  —  q  situated  at  P,  that  is  —  qjr,  where  spheres  in 
T  is  the  distance  of  the  point  from  P.    The  potential  at    Contact. 
any  point  on  or  within  the  spheres  is  therefore  —  qja,  a 
constant  quantity.     Again,  since  the  potential  produced 
by  the  electrification  of  either  plane  at  any  point  on  the 
plane  or  in  front  of  it  is  the  potential  due  to  the  trail 
of  images  behind  the  plane,  the  potential  at  any  point 
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on  or  estemal  to  either  sphere  produced  by  the  distri- 
'  bution  on  the  sphere  is  the  potential  at  that  point  of 
the  trail  of  images  within  the  sphere.  It  follows  that 
the  charge  on  each  sphere  is  equal  to  the  Bum  of  the 
image-charges  whose  positions  fall  within  it ;  and  that 
the  distribution  thus  found  is  the  equilibrium  distribu- 
tion when  the  spheres  are  freely  electrified  in  contact. 

Denoting  the  charge  on  the  sphere  B  by  Qb,  and  the 
radii  of  the  spheres  A,  B  by  r^,  t^  respectively,  summing 
the  im£^e-cliarges,  and  substituting  in  the  result  V  for 
—  qja,  al2r^  tor  a,  a'l2r^  for  ^,  we  get 


Qm  =  Vr,r^  X 


i. 


.1 


(90) 


'■l  +  »'.  n=0  ("  +  l)!*"!  +  "(^i  +  '^} 

where  n  has  every  positive  integral  value  from  1  to  oo , 

A  similar  expression  with  r,,  r^  interchanged  hold3 
for  Q^- 

The  capacities  of  the  spheres  are  of  course  obtained 
by  dividing  Qg  and  Q^  by  V. 

Multiplying  the  expression  (p.  89)  for  the  density  at 
any  point  of  the  plane  A  by  n^/r'*,  where  t'  is  the 
distance  from  P  of  the  corresponding  point  £  on  the 
sphere  A,  making  the  above  substitutions,  and,  besides, 
putting  a\llr'^  —  Ijir^^)  for  7°  we  get  for  the  density  at  E 


.iIr.&'TL 


>l■^-l)r^  +  2wr, 


_     [r'  {(2«+l)r,+2«>-,lH*r,W- 

(in  +  1)r,  +  2(»  +  \V, 

■  [/'  ;(2;i  +  l)r,  +  2(m  +  1  V,f  +  li-,  V  -  rV, 


,1     CM) 
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L       This  expreasion  is  convergent,  and,  when  the  value  of   EW 
k  r   IB  not  infioitely  small,  the  density  at  any  point  can  ^u'y  j. 
be   approximately  calculated  from   the   potential,  the 
radii  of  the  spheres  and   the   distance   of  the  point 
from  P. 

For  /  =  0  the  expression  (91)  fails,  but  since  the 
resnltant  force  acta  outwards  at  any  point  on  cither 
sphere  at  right  angles  to  the  surface,  it  follows  that  it 
must  be  zero  at  any  point  infinitely  near  the  point  of 
contact ;  and  hence  the  density  there  must  be  zero.  The 
density  is  a  maximum  on  each  sphere  at  the  point 
diametrically  opposite  to  the  point  of  contact. 

The  density  at  any  point  on  B  is  obtained  as  before 
by  interchanging  j-j  and  r^. 

The  chaise  on  each  sphere  is  the  difference  of  the 
sums  of  two  harmonic  series,  and  cannot  be  obtained 
in  finite  terms.  Each  series  is  divergent,  but  the 
two  taken  together  as  in  (90)  constitute  a  con- 
vergent series,  and  hence  the  charge  can  be  approxi- 
mately calculated  for  given  values  of  V,  r^,  r^.  The 
expressions  agree  with  those  given  in  a  different  form 
by  Poisson,  who  first  attacked  this  problem,  and  solved 
it  by  a  direct  but  recondite  method.*  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  equations  (90)  and  (91)  give  the  alge- 
braical  theorem   that   the  integral  of  the  expression 

*  Mtmoirta  de  riiutiiut,  1'  partie,  p.  I.  See  also  Flsnit,  Mhnoira 
tie  VAaidlmU  des  ScUnaa  de  Turin,  Seria  II,  t  »ii.  p.  71,  for  a  fnller 
derelopiaeiit  of  Pouaon's  method  and  reanlts.  A  sketch  of  the  method 
ia  givBU  in  Maacart'a  TraiU  d'&Uftriciit  Staliqae,  t.  i.  p,  272.  It  U 
eu7  to  convert  tbe  eipreaaion  for  Qa  in  (90)  into  a.  definite  iutegral 
•greeiug  with  the  raaolt  given  by  PoLsbdu  for  thia  cose. 

H  2  :  h-- 
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OQ  the  right  of  (91)  taken  over  A  ie  the  espression 
OD  the  right  of  (90)  with  r^,  r,  iDterobanged. 
When  a  =  0,  r^  =  r^,  and  we  have 

Qa  =  Qb=  f^r^il  -  i  +  i  -  i  +  &0-) 

=  Kr,.log,  2  =  6931*7.  Kr^    .    (92) 

or  the  chaise  on  each  sphere  ia  to  the  charge  of  the 
sphere  when  alone  in  the  field  and  at  potential  V,  as 
log.  2  is  to  1. 

If  T^  be  small  in  comparison  with  r^, 


Sphere 


Bntio  o[ 
DeiuiticB. 


Q,= 


Vr,' 


Vr^r, 


-Vr,.    (93) 


n{n  + 1)  ■ 

since  ^ 1\  —  ^-     The  charge  is  therefore,  nearly, 

the  free  charge  which  the  sphere  would  have  if  alone 
and  at  potential  V.     The  mean  density  is  VJiTtr^ 
On  the  same  supposition  we  have 

and  the  mean  density  is  J  V-n^jiirr^.  Thus  the  mean 
density  of  the  small  sphere  is  to  that  of  the  large 
sphere"  as  7:^/6  (=  1-645)  is  to  1. 

Hence  when  a  small  conducting  ball  is  brought  into 
contact  with  a  large  electrified  spherical  conductor  so 
as  to  receive  a  charge  which  can  then  be  removed  on 
the  ball  and  measured,  the  electric  density  at  the  point 
before  contact  is  to  the  mean  density  on  the  ball  as  1  is  to 
.]  645.    The  same  result  will  hold  whether  the  conductor 
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be  spherical  or  not,  provided  its  curvature  be  continuous 
round  the  point  of  contact  over  a.  distance  great  iu 
comparison  with  Clie  radius  of  the  bail,  and  of  aioouub 
small  as  compared  with  that  of  the  ball. 

Many  other  interesting  examples  of  the  power  of  the  Problemi 
method  of  images  are  to  be  found  in  the  solution  of  the  la^ttAal 
problem  of  two  concentric  uninsulated  spherical  con- 
ductors under  the  influence  of  a  point-charge  between 
them,  and  the  derivation  by  inversion  of  the  induced 
distribution  on  two  mutually  influencing  spheres ;  the 
solution  of  the  latter  problem  by  a  direct  application  of 
imi^es  and  Murphy's  principle  of  successive  influences  ; 
the  determination  either  directly  or  by  inversion  from 
the  result  of  p.  90  [eqs.  (85)  and  (85  bis)]  of  the 
distribution  on  two  spheres  which  cut  one  another  at 
right  angles ;  the  distribution  on  a  spherical  bowl,* 
and  other  important  cases.  For  these  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  works  mentioned  above,  p.  09. 

•  For  the  Bphetical  bow)  see  Thomson's  EUclroataiia  and  Mag- 
nefinn,  p.  178,  which  contains  the  famous  originalsoliition  of  the  problem. 
The  subject  has  reeeatly  been  considered  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Gallop  (Cuorter^j 
JoanuU  of  MathmuUia,  No.  SS,  Februar;  1386,  p.  229)  in  an  essay 
which  merits  Hpecial  altentioa  as  cantaintDg  the  most  exbauative  treat- 
ment  which  the  problem  hna  yst  recetTed. 
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SPECIFIC  INDUCTIVE  CAPACITY. 


Analogy        A   remarkable   analogy  between  the  theory  of  the 

MieMTot  conduction  of  beat  in  solid  bodies  and  the  theory  of 
Hent      Statical  Electricity  was  pointed  out  by  Sir   William 

tion  and    Thomson,*  and  made  by  him  a  means  of  establishing 
Theory  of  many  of  the  most  important  theorems  of  electrostatics. 

statics.     According  to  the  theory  of  heat  conduction  given  by 
Fourier,  the  flow  of  heat  per  unit  of  area  per  unit  of 

Yinz.  of    *'™^  (which  we  here  call  fiitx  of  hea£),  across  a  plane 
Heat      giab  of  hommieneoua   material  the  opposite   faces  of 

defined,  °      .  -e 

which  are  maintamed  at  two  different  uniform  temper- 
atures, depends  only  on  the  difference  of  temperatures 
between  the  faces,  the  distance  of  the  faces  apart,  and 
the  nature  of  the  material ;  and  takes  place  in  the 
direction  from  the  siirfaco  of  higher  temperature  to 
that  of  lower  temperature.  Thus,  if  the  thickness  of 
the  slab  be  x  centimetres  and  v,  v'  the  uniform  tem- 
peratures of  its  faces,  the  quantity  of  heat,  Q,  conducted 
in  a  second  of  time  from  the  face  of  temperature  V  to 
that  of  temperature  v',  across  one  square  centimetre, 
is  given  by  the  equation 

Q-k'-^ (95) 

.   -        •  Eejirint  of  Papers  on  Electroataties  and  Magneliam,  p.  1. 
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where  £  is  a  constant  (always  positive)  depending  on  Flos  of 
the  material.  From  the  &ct  that  there  is  the  same  ^^^^ 
flux  of  heat  inwards  across  one  face  that  there  b 
outwards  across  the  other,  and  therefore  also  across 
all  intermediate  parallel  sections,  it  follows  that  the 
variation  of  temperature  from  one  face  to  the  other 
is  uniform. 


of  the  substance.    In  bodies  which  have  a  different 


tiTity 


molecular  structure  in  different  directions  (that  is 
which  are  not  isotropic'  in  structure),  such  as  un- 
annealed  glass,  or  a  piece  of  otherwise  isotropic  glass 
distorted  by  flexure  or  by  pressure  unequally  applied 
to  its  surface,  aU  crystals  except  those  of  the  cubic 
system,  fibrous  materials,  &c.,  the  value  of  ^-  is  also 
different  in  different  directions.  We  shall  consider 
first  the  flow  of  beat  in  a  solid  body  for  which  the 
value  of  £  is  the  same  in  all  directions  and  at  all 
points. 

Let   the   temperature   vary   continuously   over   each   of   two     Flow  of 
panllel  auctions  in  the  boHy,  and  from  one  section  to  the  Other,    Heat  id  a 
though  not  ncoeBsarily  with  a  unifunn  gradient.     If  the  Bectione      Homo- 
he  taken  very  close  together,  the  deviation  of  the  temperature     f^neon* 
gradient  from  unifonnlty  along  any  line  drawn  nonnally  from    IflotrMiio 
one  to  the  other  may  be  neglected,  and  if  a  sufficiently  small      Solid. 
area  be  taken  in  each  section  at  the  extremity  of  that  straight 
line,  the  deviation  from  uniformity  of  tempierature  over  that 
area  may  also   be  neglected.      Taking  equiil  areas  in  the  two 

•  A  body  in  which  any  Riven  quality  is  at  all  points  the  same  in  all 
directions  ii  said  to  bn  Uotropic  as  to  that  qnality.  The  tenn  iiotrofnc 
was  introdaced  by  Cancby  ;  the  term  icololropic,  from  oiiJAai,  rarie- 
gated,  bas  been  naed  by  Thotnaon  and  Tait  as  the  ufgative  of  isotropic. 
A  body  may  evidently  be  homogenroia,  that  is  Wjuol  cubical  portlODS 
ID  different  part'*  of  the  body  which  have  thtir  sides  in  the  same 
direetioDi  may  be  precisely  similar  and  yet  the  body  may  be 
KDloiropic 
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,  !NTcii9UTv.  s«ctionB,  each  tliuB  small  in  any  dimension,  and  at  tbe  same 

B^jM      of  Heat  titnc    lurge   in   cumpsrisoo   witli   the   distance   <jf   ihe   sectiona 

at  any  apart,   ive   may   ncRlect    tlie    effect   of   the   remainder   of   the 

Kint  ill  sectioBR,  nnd  consider  only  the  flux  from  one  Biiiall  area  to  the 

itropic  other,  and  apply  the  result  obtained  ahove.     Denoting  e»ch  aren 

Solid,  by  ds,  und  ilieir  distance  apart  by  i/r,  and  putting  dQ  for  the 
quantity  of  heat  conducted  from  one  to  the  other,  we  have 

dQ^-kl^  di (96) 

dx 

In  the  limit,  therefore,  we  have  for  the  flux  in  any  direction,  r, 
at  a  point  in  a  solid  at  which  tlie  temperature  is  v,  the  value 
—  k  —,  and  the  flow  per  unit  of  time  across  an  element  of  area 
di  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  x  and  passing  tlirougb  the 
point  ia  —  li*  —  d.t. 

JIntion  of       Now  consider  a  small  parallelepiped  of  the  material  with  faces 

Heat  in     parallel  lo  three  rectangular  aiea  of  x,  g,  :,  and   bounded   by 

Isotropic    edges  of  lengths  dr,  i/y,  d:.     Let  the  temperature  at  tlic  centre  of 

Solid.      the  parallelc])ipcd  be  t,  then  tho  temperatures  at  the  centres  of 

the  s,  z  faces  are 


B  -  i  y  dx,    and     v  +  \  1"  dx. 

The  total  flow  from  left  to  riEht  across  the  left-haiid  v,  *  face  is 

therefore 

-^.li.-,ldx)d,,. 

Differen- 

and across 

the  opposite  fnce  in  the  same  direction  ia 

tial 

~kj^(.«-\-i,'^£dx)dj,d2. 

The  eices! 

1  of  the  outflow  above  the  inflow  in  the  direction  of  x 

is  therefori 

I'roceeding  in  the  same  way  for  the  other  two  pairs  of  opposite 
sides,  we  get  for  the  total  excess  of  the  outflow  above  the  inflow 
the  value 


Xdx-  ^  ilf  ^  d£y        ^ 
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If  tliia  have  i,  poaitive  valne  there  is  &  generation  of  hsfit  within  'DiSenn' 
the  priam  ;    if  a  negative  vnlue  more  flows  in  tlinn  flowa  out         tial    .' 
In  the  latter  case  if  e  be  the  thermal  cepncity  of  the  solid  per    Equation 
unit  of  volume,  the  thermal  capacity  of  the  parallnlepiped  is      found. 
edxdj/dt.    Dividing  by  this  the  1a«t  found  expression  witli  the 
sign  changed  we  get  the  time-rate  of  liae  of  temperatnre  of  the 

If  a  rise  of  temfieratura  in  the  BubHlanca  of  the  prism  is  not  to 
result  the  excess  moat  be  carried  off  or  transformed  wjtliin  tbe 
element  itaelf.  If  the  outflow  ia  equal  to  the  inflow  tliere  is 
neither  generation  nor  absorption  of  beat,  and  no  chnuge  occuia 
in  ihe  temperature  of  the  prism.  Including  the  cose  of  generation 
of  heat,  and  putting  in^dxdydz  for  the  heat  generated  within 
the  prisin  per  uuit  of  time,  so  that  4ir/i  is  the  mean  value  over 
the  prism  of  the  time  rate  of  geueration  of  heat  pier  unit  of 
volume,  we  have  when  there  is  no  change  of  temperature  in 
the  element 


KS+g+S)+'"'=°- 


(97.) 


In  the  aame  way  if  dejdr,,  rfpj/rfi-,  be  the  rate  nf  variation  of 
temperature  along  normula  drawn  into  two  media  from  a  point 
in  a  surface  aepnrating  them,  and  if  k,,  Ij  be  the  conductivities 
of  tbe  respective  media,  the  quantity  of  heat  conducted  away 
from  the  surfnce  along  the  normal  per  unit  of  time  per  unit  of 
area  are  —  kidvjldvj,  k^dv^ldn^,  and  this  must  be  equal  to  the 
time  rate  of  generation  of  heat  at  the  surface  per  unit  of  area. 
Denoting  the  latter  hy  4irfi,  we  have  the  surface  equation 


.    dv. 


(976) 


Thtis  if  we  consider  the  case  of  a  distribution  of  Analogyof 
constant  heat  sources  and  a  corresponding  system  of  ^g^  °^ 
temperatures  in  the  conducting  medium  surrounding  Motion  of 
them  wltich  also  remain  constant  with  tbe  time,  that        '' 
ia,  the  case  in  which  sources  have  existed  and  given  out 
beat  so  long  at  a  constant  rate  that  the  medium  bos. at- 
tained a  permanent  state  as  to  temperature,  we  obtain  an 
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equation  which  corresponds  exactly  to  Foisson's  equation, 
and  holds  for  all  Tolume-sources,  positive  or  negative, 

that  is  where  heat  is  supplied  to  the  body  or  carried  off, 
aud  corresponds  to  Laplace's  equation  at  all  other  places, 
for  there  ft  =  0.  A  surface  differential  equation  (97i) 
corresponding  exactly  to  (26)  above  has  also  been  found, 
by  aji  exactly  similar  process,  for  a  surface  distribution  of 

to  Electro-  thermal  sources,  and  we  have  seen  that  in  this  case  the 

TheoiT     ^^^^  of  generation  of  heat  per  unit  of  area  corresponds 

to  electric  surface  density  multiplied  by  4n-.      Hence 

taking  temperature  as  the  analogue  of  electric  potential, 

and  rate  of  generation  of  heat  per  unit  of  volume,  or 

AusIogaeB  per  unit  of  area,  as  the  analogue  of  electric  volume 

^Theories"  ''^°^'^y  or  electric  surface  density,  multiplied  by  4'ir, 
the  fundamental  differential  equations  are  the  same  in 
the  theory  of  heat  conduction  in  a  body  in  a  permanent 
state,  and  in  that  of  a  system  of  electric  charges 
surrounded  by  an  insulating  medium.  Further,  since 
to  .1  given  system  of  sources  corresponds  one,  and  only 
one,  system  of  temperatures  at  all  points  of  the  con- 
ducting medium,  and  these  temperatures  must  be  zero 
at  all  points  infinitely  distant  from  the  source,  the 
electrical  and  thermal  theories  are  identical,  and  every 
solution  of  a  problem  in  one  is  capable  of  being 
Besolti    interpreted  as  the  solution  of  a  problem  in  the  other; 

rteT"?-  ^^"'^  *^'  ***  *  given  distribution  of  heat  sources  and  the 
able.  resulting  temperatures  in  a  conducting  medium  aur- 
rounding  them,  corresponds  an  exactly  similar  distri- 
biition  of  electric  charges  and  their  resulting  potentials 
at  different  points  in  an  insulating  medium,  and 
conversely.     Many  electrical  theorems  are  thus  capable 


of  twii^  established  as  analogues  of  knovn,  and  indeed 
obvious,  thermal  results. 

For  example,  consider  &  ranEle  constant  point-source  of  he&t  in 
a  medium  of  conductiTitjr  i  la  all  diracbous,  and  let  the  total 
heat  generated  at  the  source  in  unit  of  time  be  Q.  Plainly  tbis 
quantitv  of  heat  must  flow  out  uf  every  closed  Hui&oe  deaoribed 
round  the  sonrue.  Br  what  has  been  shown  (p.  104)  above,  we 
have,  for  the  total  flux  acroes  a  spherical  eurfaoe  of  radius  r 
I  having  the  source  at  its  centre,  the  value 


ir  ™  0,  and  therefore  C  =  0. 


identical 
with 
Sinfile 
Point- 
charge  in 
Isotropic 
Dielecmc 


that  is  the  temperature  is  inversely  as  the  distance  from  the 
centre.  Putting  j(  •■  1,  we  see  that  v  is  also  the  potential  at  &. 
point  at  a  distunce  r  £rom  an  electric  charge  Qjiv  concentrated 
at  a  point. 

The  principle  of  superposition  holds  for  temperatures 
as  well  as  for  potentials,  and  we  have  for  the  temper- 
ature at  any  point,  and  for  the  flux  of  heat  at  any 
point  and  in  anj  direction,  the  sum  of  the  temperatures 
and  the  sum  of  the  fluxes  in  the  particular  direction 
due  to  the  several  sources  separately.  Now  consider 
the  flow  of  heat  across  any  closed  surface  ioGlosing 
part  of  a  constant  system  of  sources  of  heat  in  a 
medium  which  has  attained  the  permanent  state.    All 


positioD  of 
Tempeni- 
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ThermBl  the  heat  whicli  flows  in  across  the  surface  from  sources 
oC^lmric  without  the  surface  must  flow  out  again  elsewhere,  and 
Induction,  the  whole  heat  generated  within  the  surface  must  flow 
out  across  it.  Henceif  —  Mc/rfu  be  the  flux  of  heat  along 
the  normal  outwards  across  the  surface  at  any  element 
ds,  the  total  flow  outwards  across  the  whole  surface  pro- 
duced by  the  whole  system  of  sources  is  /  /   —  k  -r-  ds 

taken  over  the  surface,  and  this  must  be  equal  to  tlie 
whole  quantity  of  heat  generated  within  the  surface. 
We  have  therefore  a  theorem  for  heat  conduction 
corresponding  to  (13)  of  p.  12  above. 
laoihennal  Surfaces  of  equal  temperature,  or  IsotJiennal  Surfaces, 
uriicus.  correspond  to  equipoteiitial  surfaces  in  the  electrical 
analogue,  and  the  flow  of  heat  across  any  such  surface 
is  at  every  point  along  the  normal.  Now  it  is  evident 
that  the  temperature  at  any  point  without  any  iso- 
thermal surface  inclosing  ail  the  sources  is  independent 
of  the  position  of  the  sources  within  it,  provided  the 
temperature  of  the  surface  remains  unchanged;  and 
we  may  therefore  suppose  the  sources  distributed  over 
the  surface  so  as  to  fulfil  this  condition.  If  this  be 
done  the  temperature  at  every  point  within  the  iso- 
thermal surface  must  be  the  same  as  at  the  surface ; 
for,  as  there  are  no  sources  within  the  surface,  the  flow 
outwards  from  within  is  on  the  whole  zero,  and  there- 
fore the  total  flow  from  the  external  isothermal  surface 
within  is  zero,  and  so  on  for  successive  isothermal 
surfaces  within.  Hence  there  is  no  flow  of  heat  any- 
where within,  that  is,  the  temperature  is  constant. 
If  then  V  be  the  temperature  at  the  surface,  and  Itt/* 
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the  amoant  of  heat  generated  in  unit  of  time  per  ODit  Diitriba- 
area  at  any  element  da  of  the  surface,  the  temperature    ^^^ 
at  any  point  at  distance  r  from  da  is,  by  the  result  found      over 
(p.  107)  above,  /*.rfs/Jb-.     Hence  the  total  temperature  ^'"'^^'' 

at  any  point  is  jr  I  /  -  ds  taken  over  the  surface,  and  this    e^l  to 

must  be  equal  to  v  for  any  point  either  on  or  within 
the  isothermal  surface. 

Now  since  the  temperature  of  the  surface  and  the 
external  temperature  remain  unchanged   the  iluz  of 
heat  at  every  external  point  remains  unchanged.   Hence 
the  flux  from  the  surface  outwards  is  —  kdvjdv  at  each 
point  as  before,  and  since  the  flux  is  normal  to  the 
surface  this  must  be  equal  to  the  value  of  fi  at  the 
point  in  question.     We  have  therefore  the  result  that 
a  distribution  of  sources  of  heat  over  the  isothermal 
surface  such  as  to  give  intensity  equal  to  —  kdvjdv  at  each    Equiva- 
point  will  produce  the  same  external  system  of  temper-    ^".^ 
atures.     From  this  we  get,  putting  k  =  1,  the  important   Sootcbs. 
electrical  theorem  proved  in  pp.  29  and  73  above. 

So  far  we  have  considered  the  medium  surrounding  inflnenoo 

the  conductors  to  be  vacuum,  and  we  have  defined  unit  „  "^ 

-      ,         .   .  ,  .  .  ,  Dieleotnc 

quantity   of   electricity  on    this    supposition   as   that  Uedinm. 

quantity  of  electricity  which  placed  at  unit  distance 

from  an  equal  quantity  would  be  repelled  with  unit 

force.     But  in  all  cases,  even  in  a  so-called  v&cuum,  say 

the  most  complete  that  can  be  made  by  the  best  air- 

pump  on  the  Sprengel  or  Geissler  principle,  there  must, 

according  to  the  theory  proposed  by  Faraday  and  now 

almost  uniyersally  accepted,  be  a  medium  or  dielectric 

which  transmits  the  electric  influence.    To  this  view 
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Infln«nfe  Faraday  was  led  by  the  results  of  hb  own  experiments, 
Dielectric  ^^^'^^  proved  that  the  phenoraena  of  electrostatic 
llediuiD.  iuduclion  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  dielectric 
medium  interposed  between  the  conductors ;  and  he 
gave  a  theory  of  the  action  of  the  medium  which  has 
since  been  fully  worked  out  mathematically  by  Thomson, 
Maxwell,  and  others.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to 
give  details  of  the  theoretical  investigations  of  these 
writers ;  we  shall  merely  state  briefly  such  results  as 
for  the  most  part  will  be  of  use  to  us  in  the  accounts 
of  measurements  which  follow. 
Speciflo  The  consideration  of  the  propagation  of  electric 
Cnpioity  action  through  a  medium,  as  due  to  a  polarization 
_.?'*.  of  its  particles  along  the  lines  of  force  so  that  each 
becomes  oppositely  electrified  at  its  extremities,  shows 
that  the  transmission  of  electric  force  depends  on  a 
certain  characteristic  property  of  the  medium,  in 
precisely  the  same  way  as  the  rate  of  flow  of  heat 
in  a  substance  depends  on  the  thermal  conductivity 
of  the  material.  We  have,  iu  the  sketch  of  the  ana- 
logy between  heat  conduction  and  electrostatic  theory 
above,  put  A  =  1,  in  interpreticg  electrically  the  results. 
The  behaviour  of  diEFerent  media  can  however  be 
accurately  expressed  by  supposing  each  medium  to 
have  at  every  point  a  quality  which  is  the  analogue 
of  thermal  conductivity  in  the  parallel  theory,  and 
is  called  the  Specific  huhtcHvc  atpacify  of  the  medium. 
We  shall  sec  when  we  come  to  deal  with  magnetism 
that  precisely  similar  considerations  apply  to  magnetic 
media.  Also  we  slmll  see,  cliap.  ii.,  that  the  Theory  of 
Flow  of  Electricity  is  completely  analogous   to   that 
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*if  Heat   Conduction,  or   that    of   the    motion   of   an 
incompresBible  fluid  ander  certaia  conditions. 

As  most  of  the  experimental  investigatioDs  hitherto 
made  have  been  od  media  which  have  the  same  electrical 
qualities  in  all  directions,  we  shall  give  here  only  some 
general  considerations  regarding  such  cases,  and  shall 
deal  specially  with  such  questions  regarding  crystals 
and  other  bodies  of  seolotropic  structure  as  may  ariae. 

The  therniol  analogy  shows  clenrly  how  the  resiiltg  given  above  Modiflc«- 
for  a  medium  of  uoit  specific  inductive  capacity  (or  vaeaum  aa  we  ^^  "' 
denote  Buch  a  medium  for  breyity),  are  to  be  modified  in  tlie  h*"! 
case  of  any  otlior  medium.  We  have  Been  tliat  the  total  flow  of  pj*  ],  f 
heat  acroHS  any  cloBed  surface  in  a  medium  of  thermal  conductivity  y^^^  ^J 

i  19  —   /  I  idi .  liv/df.    Denoting  the  specific  inductive  capacity  by      S'  ^"i' 

K,  we  have  for  the  total  quantity  of  electricity  within  any  closed 

aurface  in  the  electric  field  the  value I  i K  -,-  ds\  and 

\it  i  }  dv 
~  Kd» .  dFjdp  is  now  the  Electric  Induction  acroaa  the  element  d), 
—  dVjdr  aa  before  the  component  electric  force  at  right  angles  to 
the  aurface.  The  induction  is  thus  a  directed  quantity  which  has 
at  every  point  in  an  isotropic  medium  the  same  direction  as  tlio 
electric  force. 

We  have  thus  in  all  the  investigations  above  to  substitute  for 
the  component  forces  —  dVjdx^  &c.,  the  expressions  —  KdVjdx, 
&c.  {which  are  cnlled  the  cnmponenU  of  Ekitric  Induelioa),  to 
make  the  results  applicable  to  the  case  of  an  isotropic  medium 
of  inductive  capacity  K.  For  example  in  Green's  Theorem,  p.  63 
above,  we  obtain  the  equation  of  energy  by  putting  JJ  =  V, 
and  a*  »  K,  and  dividing  by  Sir, 

We  also  ace  thnt  the  force  between  two  quantities  g,  g'  of  Force 
electricity  concentrated  at  pointa  at  distance  r  apart  in  such  a  between 
medium  is  qq'IKr'.  two  Point- 

It  may  be  noticed  here  that  just  as  in  the  thermal  analogy  the  charges 
direction  of  the  flui  of  heat  in  on  ffiolotropic  body  is  not  in 
general  at  right  angles  to  the  isothermnl  surfaces,  so  in  an 
Sfolotropic  medium  the  direction  of  the  resultant  electric  in- 
duction at  any  point  is  not  in  general  the  same  as  the  direction 
of  the  resultant  electric  force  at  the  same  point.    Eere  also  the 
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Modified    two  theories  are  parallel,  but  it  is  beyond  our  limits  to  enter 
Form  of    into  tliein. 

Poisson's        We  also  get  at  once  the  modified   characteristic  (iifferential 

Equation,   equation  for  a  medium  of  upecific  induotivc  capacity  K,  varying 

tiota  point  to  point,  but  the  same  in  all  directions  at  any  one 

and  at  any  electrified  surface  in  the  medium, — 

\  +  4»(r  =  0.    .     .     .     .     (100) 


K? 


Surface     ^f  the  electrified   surface   be   a   surface  of  separation   between 
Equations,  two  media  of  specific  inductive  capacities  Ki,  K„  the  surface 
equuticu  is  by  (97i)  above 

E,  ^p  +  A-,  ^P>  +  4^  =  0.      ...     (101) 

Case  of        In  the  case  of  n  field  occupied  in  different  regions  by  media  of 

several     different  specific  inductive  capacities,  the  characteristic  equation 

Media  in    in  to  be  applied  with  the  corresponding  value  of  the  A's  in  eoch 

J?'?^       region,  ond  the  surface  equation  (101)  at  enc-h  separating  surface. 

if.^     .,        It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  electric  densities  p  and  o-  are  tlio 

J"'*       true   electric  densities  which   exist  in   tlie  form  of  an  electric 

"rarent  ^'   '^*""'B^  conveyed  to  the  medium  or  placed  on  the  surface,  and  do 

Electrifies-  ""'  include  tfie  electrification  of  the  medium  in  consequence  of 

lions.       induction. 

We  may  put  the  tlieorem  of  (101)  into  words  as  follows. 

If  Ny,  N^  be  the  nornnal  forces  at  infinitely  near  points 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  surface  of  separation  between 
two  isotropic  media,  each  force  being  reckoned  in  the 
direction  from  the  surface,  A'j,  A',,  the  specific  inductive 
capacities  of  the  respective  media,  and  if  there  is  no 
electric  charge  on  the  surface  except  that  due  to 
induction,  then 

A'ji\'i  +  A'jA'j  =  0.    .     .     .     (101  Us) 
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This  equation  may  be  written  in  tlie  form  Case  of 

JVi  +  iVj  -  47r<r' =  0,       .     .     .  (102)   u^i^L 
where  same 

This  value  of  o-'  is  the  electric  surface  density  which  Electrifica- 
would  exist  on  the  separating  surface  of  the  media  if  '"""*■ 
each  had  unit  specific  inductive  capacity  and  N^,  N^ 
their  actual  values,  and  Iieis  been  called  by  Maxwell  *  the 
apparent  electric  density  on  the  surface.  If  a  distri- 
bution of  this  density  be  made  over  the  surface  of  the 
space  occupied  by  A',,  and  the  specific  inductive  capa- 
cities A'l,  K^  be  made  each  unity,  the  same  electric  force 
will  be  produced  at  all  points  internal  or  external.  For 
the  distribution  if  made  gives  ilie  actual  values  of  N  at 
the  surface,  and  equation  (99)  will  plainly  be  satisfied  ; 
and  we  have  seen  that  under  these  conditions  there  can 
be  only  one  value  of  the  potential  at  any  point. 

If  this  apparent  electrification  be  removed  during  the 
action  of  the  inducing  force  by  bringing  every  part  of 
the  surface  to  zero  potential,  say,  by  passing  a  flame 
over  it,  and  the  inducing  force  be  then  removed,  there 
will  appear  a  true  electrification  equal  nnd  opposite  to 
<j'.  This  fact  has  been  used  by  Sir  William  Thomson 
to  explain  the  phenomena  of  pyro-electricity  shown  by 
certain  crystals.f 

We  may  also  write  for  Poisson'n  equation,  (99)  nbove, 
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where 

dK  dr  .   dKdF  ,    dKdF  ,    ,  , 

^  rfF  +  i>r  ^  +  rfT  ^  +  *^  -  " 

If  K  is  coDstant  the  last  equation  gives 


T)io  vnhie  of  p  given  by  (106)  is  tliat  required  in  »  field  of 

Bpecific  inductive  capacity  unity  to  produce  the  same  potential  as 

Rofraction   '*  f**''"'^^''  '"  ^^^  actual  field  by  the  density  p. 

of  Liaea  ^''^  surface  of  separation  is  not  at  right  ang!ee  to  the  tinea 

of  Force.    "'^  force,  tlien  resolving  the  forces  at  two  infinitely  near  pointe 


e  have  by  (101),  if  the  sitrfat^e  ie  not  electrified, 


e  f  1  =  /■'j,  at  every  point  of  the  surface, 


da  d«' 

where  dFjda  denotes  rate  of  variation  of  potential  in  a  direction 
parnllcl  to  the  surfiice  of  Hupariition,  and  in  the  plane  of  the  line 
of  force  and  the  nonnnl.  Hence  if  fl,,  fl,  bo  tlie  angles  which 
the  line  of  force  ntaltes  with  tlie  normal  in  the  first  and  in  the 
second  medium  respectively,  we  have 


I  dv.' 


tan  fl,  =   --i/-_J,     tanfl,  —   — ' 
and  tijercfore 

laiifl,  =  ^  tan  fl, (107) 

Com-  The  line  of  force  thus  undergoes  a  species  of  refraction  in 

parison  of  which  the  tangents  of  the  anglea  of  incidence   and  refraction 

Electro-  are  rehtcd  as  are  the  sines  of  the  corresponding  angles  in  the 

Btatio  and  refraction  of  light.    It  is  to  bo  observed  that  according  to  the  law 

Optical  of  refraction  of  lines  of  force  they  can  show  nothing  correBponding 

Befrac-  xn  the  optical  phenomenon  of  total  reflection.     Tliia  refraction  is 

^'"^-  illustrated  in  Fig.  26. 


LD  COimiNING  TWO  DIBLBCTRICS.  US 

ace  of  Hparation  between  two  media  be  at  right 
ioea  of  force  in  onemedium,  itisbyeqnAtion(t0^nt 
»  tbe  linea  of  force  in  the  other,  that  is,  the  surface 
entiul  aiufBce. 

parent  electrification  and   tbe  force  at  any  Ezainplw 
easily  found  in  the  following  simple  casea, 
wuiu*  ..    I  instructive  to  consider. 


^^, 

W\ 

Ip 

m: 

(1)  Two  isotropic  media  A,  B  (Fig,  26),  of  specific  (i)  Two 

inductive  capacities  K^,  K^,  have  a  plane  surface  of  "^"^ 

separation,  and  a  point-chaige  of  amount  q  is  situated  by  Plaiie 

at  a  point  P  in  the  medium  ^  at  a  distance  d  from  the  "°"*'*- 
plane  of  separation.   The  normal  force  due  to  the  charge 
I  2 
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Two  q  is  at  any  point  B  in  the  plane,  q.dfPE'  In  the  direc- 
saparatld  tioE  from  A  \a  B.  Hence  if  ff'  be  the  apparent  surface 
by  Plane   density  at  E  we  have  the  equations 


But  bj  (103) 

*ir       Aj  '       47r       Aj  ^ 

Hence  we  have 


N,  =  - 


'  ^,  +  /f/  P#" 
The  force  at  any  point  in  the  medium  A  is  there- 
fore by  the  principle  of  electric  images  {p.  84)  that 
which,  if  A  and  B  vere  replaced  by  a  single  medium 
of  unit  specific  inductive  capacity,  would  be  produced 
by  the  charge  g  at  P,  and  a  charge  of  amount 
q  (^1  -  JC^IiK'i  +  ATj)  at  the  image  Pot  Pin  the  plane ; 
and  the  force  at  any  point  in  B  is  that  which  would 
be  produced  in  the  same  circumstances  by  a  charge 

The  directions  of  the  lines  of  force  (or,  as  they  ought 
rather  to  be  called,  lines  of  induction)  for  the  case  of 
A'j  =  5,  J^i  =  3,  are  shown  in  Fig,  26,  which  represents 
a  section  of  the  electric  field  made  by  a  plane  passing 
through  P  and  cutting  the  plane  of  separation  nor- 
mally. The  closed  curves  which  surround  P  are 
sections  of  equipotential  surfaces,  and  the  lines  cutting 
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them  at  right  angles  are  the  lines  of  induction.     The      Two 
equipotential   surface  nearest  P  in   the  diagram  is  a   Hepant«d 
sphere,  and   the   surfaces  interior   to   it  are   omitted,   ^y^"* 
The  distances  between  successive  equipotential  surfaces 
on  the  left  show  how  the  electric  induction  K^F  varies 
from  point  to  point  in  the  medium,  and  the  lines  of 
induction  are  so  drawn  that  if  the  diagram  vero  rotated 
about  the  line  PP  the  field  on  the  left  of  the  plane 
of  separation  would  be  divided  by  the  equipotential 
surfaces,  and  those  generated  by  the  Hues  of  induction, 
into  cellular  spaces  each  containing  the  same  amount 
of  the  electrical  energy,  considered,  as  in  p.  34  above, 
as  having  its  seat  in  the  medium. 

On  the  right  of  the  separating  line  the  curves  are 
the  continuations  of  those  on  the  left  into  the  second 
medium.  The  equipotential  surfaces  are  here  spherical 
surfaces  with  P  as  centre,  and  the  lines  of  induction 
straight  lines  radiating  from  P. 

The  apparent  density  for  any  given  electric  system 
is  of  course  obtained  by  superimposing  the  densities 
thus  found  for  the  several  elements  of  the  system. 

(2)  It  is  easy  to  apply  the  principle  of  images  to  find    (2)  Two 
the  force  and  potential  at  any  point,  and  the  density  of  goparated* 
the  apparent  electrification,  in  certain  simple  cases  of  I'.v  »  Plana 
three  or  more  media  occupying  different  regions  of  the     third, 
electric  field.     For  instance,  let  the  infinite  planes  AB 
(Fig.  27)  be  surfaces  of  separation  of  three  dielectrics 
which  completely  occupy  the  field,  and  let  the  electric 
systiCm  be  a  point-charge  at  P  in  the  medium  between   influence 
the  planes.     Let  the  specific  inductive  capacity  of  the  ?('''''''*" 
medium  to  the  left  of  ^i  be  denoted  by  K^,  of  the      one. 
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Two       medium   to  the   right  of  S  by  IC^,  and  that  of  the 
MparateJ  medium  hetween  the  plaaee  by  K,  and  write  fi^  for 

thtnl,     parent  electrifications  of  the  planes  A,  B,  can  be  built 

Inflnence 
ofPoinL 
Chugein 


Bp  by  considering  the  apparent  electrification  on  A  due 
directly  to  the  charge  q  at  F,  then  the  apparent  electri- 
fication of  B  due  to  2  at  P  and  the  electrification  of 
A  aheedy  found,  then  the  electrification  of  A  due  to 
the  electrification  of  B  already  found,  and  so  on.  We 
get  in  this  manner  the  result  that  the  potential,  and 
therefore  the  force  at  any  point  whatever,  produced  by 
the  apparent  electrification,  is  that  due  to  a  series  of 
charges  of  the  amounts  and  in  the  positions  specified  in 
the  following  table : — 


FIELD  COSTAIXIXU  TlllIRK  DIIU.F.CTKICS. 


Charges  eql:ivale>"t  to  Apparent  Electiufication.  Ai>pari:ii 


i 


r  or  /„ 

I.—riane  A.                                     (i,  whc 

Positions  (Fig,  27).                                 fS 
J^  01-  /,,        ^,  or  /„        J,  or  /,.  Sic. 

Charges. 

M. 

ftC*         ft'«.           ftVi's.  fc 

Distances  from  plane  A 

tt. 

a  +  2/3.         So  +  2A        3a  +  Ift  &c 

Total  char 

ge  on  plane  ^.*ili!^. 

The   fc» 

here    indicate  that  the  series  are  to  be 

continaed  to  intiuity  accordiDg  to  the  law  indicated. 

II.— Bane  B. 

The  same  table  witli  /  written  for  J,  J  for  /,  /*,  for 
fi^,  and  Pa  for  /ii.  a.  for  /3,  and  j9  for  a  throughout. 

In  these  tables  alternative  positions  are  given  for  the 
charges.  Of  these  tho  first  in  each  case  in  the  first 
table  and  the  second  in  each  case  in  the  second  table, 
or  vice  versd,  are  to  be  used  in  calculating  the  potential 
( Vi  or  I'j)  at  any  point  according  as  the  point  is  on  the 
left  of  A  or  the  right  of  B,  and  the  second  in  each  case 
in  both  tables  in  calculating  the  potential  ( V)  at  fuiy 
point  between  A  and  B.  If  Q  be  any  point,  we  have  for 
the  potential  in  each  of  the  three  cases  the  valueE — 
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1  -«-»*, 


(110) 


I-  t^,q  f, 


The  expression  for  V^  is  obtained  from  V^  by  writing 
H■^  for  /I5,  fj..^  for  /i,,  and  /  for  J  throughout. 
(2)  When       Let  P,  the  position  of  the  charge,  be  in  the  medium 

ill  oiw  o"  *■<*  ^li^  '^f^  "f  -^i  ^'^'^  ^^*  i"^  ''^'■^  *^''*®  •^'  -^'i'  -^2  denote 
the  Side 
Dielectiii'a. 


the  specific  inductive  capacities  of  tlie  media  in  the  onler 
from  left  to  right.  We  have  the  following  table  in 
»-l.id./»,-(/ir-A-j;(A-+A-,),^,-(A',-ig/(A',+A-J:- 
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Plane  A.  when 

Charge  la 

Positions  (Fig.  28).  the  dde 

/j  otP,       Jj  or  /j,  J3  or  I^  J^  or  /,.  trW 

Charges. 

Distances  from  plane  .<i. 
a.  2(9  -  o,  4^  -  3o,  C/9  -  5a,  &c. 

Total  chame  on  plane  A  =  ^ /-V"  "^H 


Positions  (Fig.  28). 

PotJi,        I.,  or  J^,  Z,  or  /j,  7,  or  /^,  &c. 

Charges. 

(l+/t,;^„y,-(l+;i,)^i;jj*g',(l+/ii)/XiVs'5,-(l+/ii);tiV2'.&c. 

Distances  from  plane  ^. 

^,  3;S  -  2a,  5^  -  4a,  7/3  -  6a,  &c. 

If  K,  Kj,  Kj  be  as  before  the  potentials  at  a  point  Q 
in  the  media  of  specific  inductive  capacities  K,  K,,  K^, 
respectively,  we  have — 
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fication  of  ^«^        y-'l ' 


PUnes— 


-Ki-ftV.(^-»+^^-&c.), 


>    (111) 


r=,(i.^{g',-|^H'^- 

The  apparent  density  at  any  point  on  either  plane  is 
easily  found  from  the  charges  and  their  distances  in  the 
manner  shown  in  pp.  84,  89  above. 

(3)  The  following  case  is  of  great  importance  in  the 
'  theory  of  magnetism  and  of  practical  interest  in  the 
experimental  determination  of  specific  inductive  capa- 
cities. A  spherical  portion  of  an  isotropic  dielectric 
medium  in  which  the  electric  force  has  everywhere  the 
same  magnitude  and  direction,  that  is,  in  which  there  is 
a  uniform  field  of  force,  is  replaced  by  an  equal  spherical 
portion  of  another  isotropic  dielectric.  It  is  required  to 
find  the  apparent  electrification,  and  thence  the  force  at 
any  point  without  or  within  the  sphere. 

Let  Kj,  K^  be  the  specific  inductive  capacities  of  the 
surrounding  medium  and  the  sphere  respectively,  /"the 
uniform  electric  force  in  the  first  medium  produced 
independently  of  the  apparent  electrification,  N-^,  N^  the 
external  and  internal  normal  component  forces  at  any 
point  due  to  the  apparent  electrification,  a-'  the  surface 
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density  of  the  apparent  electrification  at  that  point  of 
the  separating  surface,  and  0  the  angle  which  a  radius 
drawn  to  the  point  m&bes  with  the  positive  direction  Condition 
of  F.    Taking  JVj,  If^  in  the  direction  from  the  surface  byNonntl 
on  both  sides  we  get  by  (101  bia)  and  (102)  Forces  «t 


'coBfl  +  a;  +  p  (-  ^cos^  +  A'l)  =  0 


~  iv' 


J  {-Fcose-i-  N^.    .     (112) 


This  is  the  surface  characteristic  equation.     The  dis-  Apparent 
tributioQ   supposed   formed   in   the   following  manner    ^veu'by 

'  Conchei 
de  GIJ88e- 


satisfies  this  equation  at  the  surface,  and  Laplace'^ 
equation  at  every  internal  and  external  point',  and 
gives  therefore  the  apparent  surface  density  for  the 
case.  Two  equal  spherical  volume  distributions  of 
electricity  of  uniform  density  p,  one  positive,  the  other 
negative,  and  of  the  same  radius  as  the  sphere,  are 
placed  in  coincidence ;  then,  according  as  K^  is  greater 
or  less  than  JT,,  the  positive  or  the  negative  distribution 
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is  displaced.  Fig.  29,  in  the  direction  of  F  through  a 
finite  distance  a  less  than  the  sum  of  the  radii.  A 
positive  volume  distribution  of  meniscus  shape  is  thus 
formed  on  one  side,  a  negative  distribution  precisely 
similar  on  the  other,  and  in  the  space  occupied  by  the 
coincident  parts  of  the  distributions  there  is  zero  electric 
density.  Now  let  the  distance  a  be  diminished  indefi- 
nitely and  the  density  of  the  volume  distribution  p 
increased  so  tliat  pa  remains  equal  to  its  former  value. 
Drawing  then  any  radius  making  an  angle  9  with  the 

'  direction  of  F,  we  have  for  tLe  thickness  of  the  stratum 
in  the  direction  of  the  radius  the  value  a .  cos  9.  Hence, 
writing  a'^  for  ap,  the  surface  density  at  the  extremity 
of  the  radius  is  o-^cos^.  Its  value  is  a^  or  —  &■; 
according  as  5  =  0,  or  180°. 

The  force  at  any  internal  point  P  due  to  the  distri- 
bution is  plainly  the  resultant  of  the  two  forces  due  to 

;  the  two  spherical  portions  of  the  volume  distributions 
which  have  C,  C"  as  centres  and  P  a  common  point  on 
their  surfaces.  These  forces  are  in  magnitude  re- 
spectively 4/3  .  -TTp .  OF,  ijS  .  Ttp .  C'F,  and  act  in  the 
directions  shown  in  the  figure,  and  therefore  their 
resultant  acta  in  the  direction  CC.  Putting  Ji  for 
this  resultant  taken  positive  in  the  direction  of  F, 
we  haVe 

7i  =  -  I  Trp  CC  =  -  ^  TTo-^.      .     .     (113) 


Internal        It   is   therefore   constant  in  magnitude.     The  total 
Uniform,   force,  F+  E,  within  the  sphere,  is  therefore  also  constant 
in  magnitude  and  direction. 


DIELECTUIC  SPHFJLK  IX  LXIIOI^M  riKIJi. 
*      f  By  (113), 

.  ,       >  -"a  =  :.  T^"^  0  cos  0  =  ^^■JTa  , 

j       which  gives  by  subatitution  in  (112) 

p  Therefore 


F+S 


^  F.      .     .     .     (116)   iiemlt. 
Forae. 


Hence  accorJiog  as  A'j  is  greater  or  less  than  A'j  the 
force  within  the  sphere  is  less  or  greater  than  the  force 
F  without. 

The   directioDs  of    the   liaes   of  force   outside   and 
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Remltsnt  inside  the  sphere  are  sliowo  ia  Fig.  30  *  for  tbe  cctse 
Toree.     of  A"j  =  2-8^1.  and  radius  of  sphere  =  11a ;  in  Fig,  31 
for  Kg  =  '48Ar,  and  radius  of  sphere  =  l'34a. 


Cotidiict- 
JDg  Sphcr 


If  the  sphere  is  of  conducting  materia),  ff'j  =  «  ,  and 
-P  +  iJ  =  0,  as  it  ought  to  be.     In  this  case  also  we 

have 

'-Ifco^S.     ....    (117) 

The  directions  of  the  lines  of  force  for  the  case  of  the 
conducting  sphere  are  shown  in  Fig.  32.*  The  radius 
of  the  sphere  is  a/Vi  =  ^Oia. 


•  The  eqnatioi 
31,  32,  i 

re  of  the  circle  is  the  origin,  nnd  the  curve  XX,  which  in  each 


a  of  the  curves  exlenml  to  the^circle  in  Figs.  80, 


COSDUCTISG  srnEiu-;  rx  rNii-oiiM  rii:Ll'.  :■:: 

I  The  potentml  energy  of  tlic  dielectric  spliere  in  the   Potentii 

uuifonii  field  is  found  simply  by  caleulnlitig  the  work    iJil^j^tr 


owe  u  ■  ttnight  lino,  is  tbo  axis  of  x.  lu  Fi^  30  and  32,  ^  is 
»v«r?wheTe  less  thun  i'  ;  in  Fig.  31,  ^  it  eTelywliere  greater  than  4". 
Each  art  of  c^urves  is  <3rnvn  fur  a  constant  value  of  a  which  is  iudicateJ 
belcnr  Ujb  diagtBin,  and  valncs  oft  equal  to  0,  -ia,  Aa.  ■Sn, ....  ISn. 
In  FigB.  30  and  32,  the  curve  for  b  ~  ^it/^a".  n  =  1  -3750  is  drewn. 
This  cnrre  has  a  pair  of  double  points  through  which  the  circle  in 
Fig.  S2  puses  :  in  Fig.  3D  these  points  fall  nithin  the  circle  and  are 
not  ahown.  In  Fig.  32  the  circle  has  radius  =  a/v'a  =  7840  and 
caLs  orthogotully  at)  the  curve*  except  that  on  nhich  are  the  douhle 
pointa ;  in  Figs.  80  ami  31  the  radii  of  the  circles  are  1  'lo  and  1  '31a 
tespeetiTelj.  [Sso  Sir  W.  Thomson's  Reprint  a/  Paptri  on  Elcetro- 
tti^ia  and  MnsittiUnii,  p.  492,  from  irhich  these  Figures  are  taken.] 
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of  the  sphere,  the  total  quantity  of  electricity  in  the 
positive  volume  distribution  is  4/3 .  wpr'.  The  work 
done  by  electric  forces  in  displacing  this  through  a  dis- 
tance a  is  4/3 .  ■jTp'i' .  Fa.  Hence,  if  £  be  the  energy  of 
the  sphere  in  the  field. 


E=T^in*F.pa  = 
,  A", 


-ir^Fa'^ 


=   -»^5 


K, 


Force  in 
VnTiablo 
Field; 


Conduct- 

IDg 


This  expression  has  been  obtained  for  a  uniform 
field,  but  it  will  also  hold  for  a  variable  field  if  t  be  so 
small  that  the  value  of  F  is  eenaibly  constant  in  magni- 
tude and  direction  at  every  point  of  the  sphere. 

On  this  supposition,  the  rate  of  diminution  of  E  in 
any  direction  v  in  a,  variable  field  is  given  by  the 
equation 

dv       '^  2JC^  +  K^     dp   ■     ■     ■     ^"■'J 
and  this  must  be  the  total  electric  force  on  the  sphere. 

Writing  X,  y,  z  respectively  for  v  in  this  formula  we 
get  X,  Y,  Z  the  component  forces  in  the  direction  of 
these  variables.  The  direction  of  the  resultant  force  on 
the  sphere  is  that  for  which  d(F')i'dv  is  a  maximum, 
and  in  which  F'  increases.  The  direction  therefore  in 
which  the  sphere  tends  to  move  is  towards  a  place  of 
maximum  value  of  F^ ;  that  ia,  in  which  the  value  of  ^  is 
numerically  greatest  without  distinction  of  sign. 

For  a  conducting  sphere  (119)  becomes 
d£       ,d(F^ 
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and  the  sphere  tends  to  move  in  the  same  direction  as    Force  in 
the  didectric  sphere.  ^^  * 

Since,  as  we  have  seen,  there  is  no  place  of  maximum  (2)on  Con- 
or minimum  potential  in  space  not  occupied  by  any  sphere. 
part  of  the  electrification,  a  point-charge,  or  small  sphere 
supposed  uniformly  electrified,  would  nowhere  be  in 
stable  equilibrium  except  in  contact  with  some  part  of 
the  electrification  ;  and  the  proposition  may  he  extended 
to  any  electrified  body.  Hence  in  the  cases  here  con- 
sidered tbe  spheres  move  along  the  line  of  greatest 
variation  of  force  towards  a  place  wliere  the  force  is 
numerically  greatest.  Generally,  this  is  the  direction 
in  which  all  bodies  of  small  dimensions,  placed  in  the 
electric  field  without  charge,  tend  to  move. 

By  (119)  and  (120)  (ATj  -  A',)/(2A',  +  A'^)  is  the  ratio 
of  the  force  on  a  dielectric  sphere  of  specific  inductive 
capacity  A',  to  the  force  on  a  conducting  sphere  of  the 
same  radius  placed  at  exactly  tbe  same  place  in  the 
field  of  specific  inductive  capacity  K^ 

This  relation  has  been  used  by  Boltzmann  for  the 
determination    of    specific    inductive    capacities    (see 

Chap.  vn.). 

We  shall  now  apply  the  results  stated  above  to  one  or 
two  important  cases : — 

(1)  An  electric  field  consists  of  two  regions,  one  Vacuum 
bounded  by  equipotential  surfaces,  and  filled  with  a  Condenser 
dielectric  of  specific  inductive  capacity  K  the  same  in  all  Dielectric 
directions,  and  the  other,  the  remainder  of  the  space  gJ^jLj 
within  the  zero  equipotential  surface,  occupied  by  a  Cap.  K. 
dielectric  of  unit  specific  inductive  capacity.  It  is 
instructive  to  refer  this  example  directly  to  the  thermal 

VOL.  L  K 
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analogy.  The  analogue  of  the  electrified  system  is  a 
geometrically  correspODdiog  system  of  heat-sources  and 
isothennal  sarfaces  in  a  medium  of  conductivity  every- 
where unity,  except  in  a  region  bounded  by  isothermal 
Thermal  surfiftces,  where  the  conductivity  is  k.  Suppose  the 
'  whole  medium  at  first  of  unit  conductinty,  and 
that  then  a  medium  of  conductivity  k  is  substituted 
for  the  former  medium  in  the  space  referred  to,  while 
everything  else  remains  unaltered.  The  effect  of  in- 
troducing the  medium  of  (say)  higher  conductivity  is  to 
diminish  the  difference  of  temperature  between  the 
inner  and  outer  surfaces  of  the  new  medium  in  the 
ratio  of  1  to  k,  since  everywhere  in  that  medium  the 
flux  along  a  line  of  flow  becomes  —  kdv/dr,  which,  as 
tlie  generation  of  heat  is  unchanged,  must  be  equal  to 
the  former  value  of  —  dv/dr.  Hence  also  the  flux  at  every 
point  which  is  not  in  the  new  medium  is  unchanged, 
and  we  have  therefore  at  every  such  point  the  same  gra- 
dient of  temperature  as  before,  and  therefore  also  the 
same  difference  of  temperature  as  before,  between  any 
point  of  the  system  of  sources  and  the  inner  surface  of 
the  new  medium,  and  between  any  point  in  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  new  medium  and  the  surface  of  zero  tempera- 
ture. If  then  the  temperature  of  the  inner  surface  was 
formerly  v,  and  that  of  the  outer  surface  v',  the  tempera- 
ture of  any  point  of  the  source  has  been  lowered  by  the 
iutroduction  of  the  medium  of  conductivity  k  by  an 
amount  {-e  —  v')(k  —  i)/k. 

!  way  in  the  electrical  problem. 
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ia  analtered,  and,  at  every  point  within  the  substance 
of  the  medium  itself  ia  changed  from  its  former  value 
F  io  FjK,  and  the  potential  of  any  part  of  the  electrified 
system  is  lowered  by  the  amount  (K—  V'){K—V)jK, 
where  V  and  V  are  the  respective  potentials  of  the 
inner  and  outer  separating  surfaces  of  the  media. 

If  the  new  medium  fill  the  whole  space  between  the   C«P»«*y 
electrified  system   and   the   surface   of  zero  potential     denser 
V  =  0,  the  potential  V of  any  part  of  the  system  haa  n'^'*^ 
-been   diminished   in   the   ratio   of  1    to   K,  and    the  ofSp.lnd. 
chai^   of  the   whole   system   necessary  to  produce  a      "'''     ' 
given  potential  at  any  part  of  it  has  therefore  been 
increased  in  the  ratio  of  if  to  1 ;  that  is,  the  electro- 
static capacity  of  the  system  lias  been  increased  in  this 
ratio. 

The  same  results  would  be  obtained  by  imagining  E*ieleoiric 


and  external  surfaces  of  the  region  electrified  so  tion  of 
that  the  surface  density  at  any  point  of  the  inner  tiidiy. 
surface  is 

^-1  dV 

and   at   any   point  of   the  outer  surface 
K~\dV 
4w      dv 

where  dVjdp  is  the  rate  of  variation  outwards  along  a 
line  of  force  passing  through  the  poinf,  taken  in  the 
first  case  just  inside,  in  the  second  case  just  outside,  the 
K  2 
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Dielectric  region  in  question.  These  being  equilibrium  distri- 
Muiraieiit  butions  would  not  alter  the  actual  distribution,  and 
ni^°^*  the  force  inside  and  outside  the  region  at  any  point 
ti<m  of  would  be  the  same  as  before,  while  within  the  r^ion 
tricltv  **  would  be  diminished  at  any  point  in  the  ratio  of 
1  to  X 

We  see  in  the  same  way  that  if  the  specific  iadttctive  , 
capacities,  instead  of  being  1  and  K,  were  respectively 
K^  and  K^,  the  difference  of  potential  between  the  two 
sides  of  the  layer  K^  would  be  less  than  its  value  for 
the  same  space  occupied  by  the  medium  K.^  in  the 
ratio  of  Kx  to  K^,  and  the  density  of  the  imaginary 
distribution  described  in  the  last  paragraph  would 
be 

,  K,-K.dV 


for  the  inner  surface,  and  for  the  outer  surface 

•Itt        dv 

Condenser  (2)  The  Baiue  method  applies  to  the  case  of  a 
oT  id^Ts  ^^'^  composed  of  dielectrics  of  inductive  capacities 
n'^i''^"*  ^1'  -^s'  ^3'  ^'^■'  *^'^  bounded  by  equipotential  surfaces, 
and  arranged  in  this  order  outwards  from  the  electrified  I 
system,  which  we  suppose  in  the  medium  iT,.  Let  V 
be  the  potential  of  any  part  of  the  electrified  systeni, 
V^  the  potential  of  the  outer  surface  of  K^  and  the 
inner  surface  of  K^  P"j  the  potential  of  the  outer 
surface  of  K^  and  the  inner  surface  of  K^,  and  so  on. 
Then  if  K^  alone  were  replaced  by  vacuum,   V  —  Y^ 
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would   become   Ki{V—  Vj)    the   other  differences  of  Condauwr 
potential  remftining  the  same  as  before ;   if  K^  were  ^i^,g 
then    replaced   by  vacuum,    V^  —  V^  would   become  of  different 
K^ F^  —  V^,  and  so  on.     Hence,  if  all  the  media  i^ere      uiu. 
replaced  by  vacuum,  the  potential  of  any  part  of  the 
electrified  system  would  be  changed  from  V  to 

Heuce,  if  f?  be  the  new  value  of  the  electrostatic 
capacity  of  the  system  and  6"  its  former  value 
we  have 

9-  = '- —     (121^ 

Maxwell "  has  considered  a  dielectric  medium  Bur-  IjnxKeir* 
rounding  an  electrified  system  as  in  a  state  of  strain    gtreMiu 
uuder  stresses  consisting  of  a  tension  (as  in  a  stretched     .  the 
wire  or  cord)  acting  at  each  point  along  the  direction   UtJium. 
of  the  electric  force,  and  an  equal  pressure  at  the  same 
point  in  all  directions  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the 
electric  force.    The  amount  of  the  tension  and  pressure 
(each  taken  in  units  of  force  per  unit  of  area)  at  any 
point  at  which  the  electiic  force  is  ^  in  a  medium  of 
specific  inductive  capacity  K  is  KF'jU-rr ;  that  is,  equals 
(p.  34  above)  the  electric  energy  of   the  medium  per 
unit  of  vohime  at  that  point. 

Further,  he  ha^  regarded  the  electric  charge  of  the  "Electric 
system  as  the  surface  manifestation  of  a  change  which  ^^^^J'"' 
took  place  in  the  medium  when  the  electrification  was 
set  up.     This  change  he  has  called  EUctrk  Displacancnt, 
*  El,  and  May,,  vol.  i.,  uc.  ed.,  pp.  .19—67  mid  153—166. 
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and  consists  in  a  passage,  across  every  surface  drawn  id 
the  medium  so  as  to  enclose  the  electrified  system,  of  a 
Electric  quantity  of  electricity  equal  to  the  chai^  on  the  system, 
meot.  BO  that  the  introduction  of  a  charged  system  within  a 
closed  space  does  not  produce  any  change  in  the  total 
quantity  of  electricity  within  the  space.  Thus  when 
one  coating  of  a  condenser  is  charged  positively  an 
equal  quantity  of  positive  electricity  passes  towards 
the  other  coating  across  every  intermediate  surface, 
and  the  chaises  on  the  coatings  are  to  he  I'cgurded  as 
the  charges  of  the  surfaces  of  the  separating  dielectric. 
If  any  change  take  place  in  the  charge,  a  corresponding 
change  takes  place  in  the  displacement  Hence  when 
a  quantity  of  electricity  is  transferred  from  one  coating, 
A,  to  tlie  other,  B,  as  when  charge  or  dischai^e  takes 
place  along  a  wire  connecting  them,  an  equal  quantity 
of  electricity  crosses  every  section  of  the  dielectric  from 
Ji  towanls  A.  If  therefore  we  regard  the  process  of  dis- 
placement as  an  electric  current,  the  dielectric  and  the 
wire  constitute  a  closed  circuit  round  which  a  current 
passes  so  long  aa  any  change  in  the  electric  state  of  the 
system  is  taking  place. 
Snrfiicff-  The  magnitude  of  the  electric  displacement  is  KFIi-n-, 
'^^  "'  and  the  displacement  across  any  element  &s  of  a  surface 
Indociion.  drawn  everywhere  at  right  angles  to  the  lines  of 
induction  is  KPSsjiir.  The  integral  of  this  expression 
taken  over  the  surface  is  the  whole  quantity  of  electricity 
in  the  form  of  a  charge  within  the  surface. 

The  ratio  iirlKof  the  electric  force  to  the  electric 
displacement  Maxwell  has  called  hy  analogy  the 
Co-efficient   of  Ekctric  Elasticity  of  the  medium.     In 
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virtue  of  the  electric  elasticity  a  force  opposing  tbe 
dtsplucemeiit  is  set  up  which  restores  the  medium  to 
its  former  state  wheu  the  electric  force  is  removed. 
In  a  conducting  wire  tliis  elastic  force  is  continually 
giving  way,  and  being  restored  by  the  displacement 
conlinually  going  on,  which  therefore  constitutes  an 
elRctric  current. 


CHAPTER  II. 
THEORY  OF  FLOJV  OF  ELBCTSICITT. 

Skctiok  I. 
GEXERAL  CONSIDERATIONS.    STEADY  FLOW. 
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Hitherto  we  have  been  dealing  Trith  tbe  statical 
phenomena  of  electricity  i  it  is  necessary  now,  before 
entering  on  tbe  subject  of  even  purely  statical  measure- 
ments, to  briefly  consider  some  of  tbe  phenomena  and 
laws  of  current  electricity.  We  shall  not,  however,  here 
deal  with  any  part  of  the  great  subject  of  electro- 
m^nctism,  but  reserve  that  for  a  special  chapter  pre- 
liminary to  an  account  of  electromagnetic  measuiements. 

When  two  conductors  are  brought  into  contact  either 
directly,  or  by  means  of  an  interposed  conductor  in 
contact  with  both,  there  ensues  in  all  cases  in  which 
the  two  conductors  are  of  the  same  material  (if  not  in 
all  cases  whatever)  an  equalization  of  their  potentials. 
This  equalization  does  not  take  place  instantaneously, 
although  for  most  practical  purposes  tbe  time  during 
which  the  change  takes  place  may  be  regarded  as 
infinitely  short. 

In  every  such  case  there  is  a  diminution  of  the 
electric  energy  of  tbe  conductor  which  is  at  the  higher 
potential   accompanied   by  a   fall  of  its   potential,  an 
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increase  of  the  electric  enet^  of  the  other  conductor   Dimino- 
with  a  rise  of  ito  potential,  and  a  diminution  of  the    Electric 
electric  energy  of  the  whole  system.     To  estimate  these  Ener^of 
changes  in  a  specific  case  we  shall  suppose  that  the 
conductors  are  brought,  without  any  change  uf  position, 
into  contact  by  means  of  a  thin  conducting  wire  such 
that  its  capacity  may  be  neglected  in  comparison  with 
that  of  either  of  the  conductors  connected.     After  con- 
tact therefore  these  may  be  regarded  as  one  conductor 
with  charge  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  separate  chaise!) 
before  contact,  and  capacity  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
separate  capacities.     Let  then  Qi,  Q^,  be  the  charges  of 
the  conductors  before  contact,  K^,  K^.  their  capacities. 

The  energy  before  contact  was  iQ^/IC^  +  iQ^lIC^; 
after  contact  it  is  \{Qi  +  Q^^^liK^  +  K^).  The  diminu- 
tion of  energy  is  therefore  given  by  the  expression 

,  /  ^iV  g^    f?L±i^'  ^  -  1  (Ml  r  «^  ^'=)°      n  1 

*  I  ATj      JiTj       ATj  +  iTj  J      ^K^K,{K■^^i"' 
which  is  essentially  positive. 

The  energy  representetl  by  this  expression  is  trans-  Enuivftlpnt 
formed  into  heat  which,  when  no  magnetic  or  chemical      Lust. 
work  is  done,  takes  the  form  of  heat  given  out  partly 
in  the  intermediate  conductor,  partly  in  the  conductors 
themselves,  and  partly  in  a  spark  when  the  contact 
is  made. 

The  passage  to  the  new  state  of  equilibrium  may  Di'faiion 
be  made   to  occupy  a   longer  or   a   snorter  time   ac-    iiion  to 
cording  to  the  arrangement  adopted.     For  example,  if  ''^"  '*"**■ 
the  conductors  be  the  opposite  plates  of  a  condenser, 
and  the  joining  conductor  be  a  long  thin  wire  wound 
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into  a  heliz  containing  an  iron  core,  the  time  taken  to 
annul  a  given  difference  of  potential  between  the  con- 
ductors maj  be  made  so  long  as  to  be  capable  of  exact 
measurement 
Electric        During  the  time  of  transition  there  is  a  flov  of  elec- 
""""*•    tricity  from  one  conductor  to  another,  and  ihia  is  what 
is  called  an  Electric  Current. 
Heamro  of      The  avenge  Strength  of  Current  over  any  cross-section 
Cnmut    '^^  *''®  conducting  wire  is  measured  by  the  limit  towards 
which  the  ratio  of  the  quantity  of  electricity,  which  passes 
the  cross-section  in  a  small  interval  of  time,  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  interval  approaches  as  the  interval  is  made 
smaller  and  smaller ;  that  is,  it  is  the  time-rate  of  flow 
of  electricity  across  the  section.     Hence,  in  all  cases  in 
which  the  current  may  be  regarded  as  having  the  same 
value  at  any  one  instant  over  every  cross-section,  the 
time-rate  at  which  one  conductor  loses  and  at  which 
the  other  gains  charge  is  equal  to  the  current.     We 
shall  see  later  how  current-strengths  may  bo  measored 
experimentally. 
Definition       fhe   current   has   the   same  value   at   every  cross- 
of  Stondy  ■  i_         ,  ■         r    i  ■  i  ■ 

Current,    section  when  the  capacity  of  the  connecting  conductor  is 

negligible  in  comparison  with  that  of  each  of  the  con- 
ductors connected,  and  also  when  the  current  is  steady ; 
that  is,  when  its  value  for  any  one  cross-section  does 
not  vary  with  the  time ;  but  in  many  cases  of  currents 
of  very  short  duration  the  assumption  of  the  fulfilment 
of  this  condition  must  be  regarded  as  giving  results 
which  are  only  approximately  true,  and  in  other  cases, 
for  example  that  of  a  submarine  cable,  cannot  be  made 
at  all. 
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When,  however,  this  coDdition  ia  fulfilled,  we  see  that  H/dr?- 
an  electric  curreot  may  he  compared  to  a  current  of  an  Aotlog;. 
incompressihle  fluid  between  two  vessels  communicating 
\>j  a  rigid  caual,  which  opens  only  into  the  vessels  and 
is  kept  full  hy  the  current.  The  difference  of  potentials 
hetween  the  conductors  is  analc^uB  to  the  difference 
of  pressures  between  the  two  vessels,  and  the  current 
across  any  section  of  the  conductor  to  the  time-rate  of 
flow  of  the  fluid  acioss  any  section  of  the  channel. 
Since  the  fluid  is  incompressible  and  the  channel  is 
kept  full  and  unaltered  in  dimensions,  the  time-rate  of 
flow,  however  it  may  vaiy  with  the  time,  will  have  at 
any  one  instant  the  same  value  at  every  cross-section. 

The  time-rate  of  loss  of  energy  at  any  instant  is  Time-rate 
plainly  equal  to  the  product  of  the  current  and  tlie  dif-  Energy. 
fcrence  of  potentials  between  the  conductors.  Denoting 
the  potentials  of  the  conductors  by  V-i  and  V^,  and  the 
current  or  time-rate  of  loss  of  charge  by  7,  and  using  A 
to  denote  time-rate  of  working,  or  Activity,  we  have  for 
this  case 

^  =  (n-  ^t)y (2) 

This  expression  is  of  course  precisely  similar  to  that 
which  in  the  hydrokinetic  analogy  expresses  tlie  rate  of 
working  of  the  current  of  fluid. 

The  flow  of  electricity  in  bodies  is  also  exactly  analo-  Analogy  of 
gous  to  the  conduction  of  heat  and  to  the  diffusion  of  T^enlial'* 
liquids  and  gases,  and  the  mathematical  theory  common    Conduc- 
to  these  two  classes  of  phenomena  may  be  used  also  to 
give  results  in  the  electrical   problem.     We  shall  see 
below  that  the  amount  of  flow  depends  on  the  nature 
of  the  sut»tance  exactly  as  the  flow  of  heat  depends  on 
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'^ta  ^'^^  thermal  conductivity  of  the  suhstonce.  In  &ct,  if 
nn*i  we  take  a  difference  of  temperature  as  the  analogue  of 
^"'^'  a  difference  of  potentials,  rate  of  flow  of  heat  acroaa  an 
area  as  the  analogue  of  an  electric  current,  and  con- 
ductivity of  a  substance  for  heat  (taken  as  independent 
of  temperature  according  to  Fourier's  supposition)  as 
the  analogue  of  a  quantity  which  we  call  the  Speafie 
Electric  Conductivity  of  a  substance,  we  may  transfer  the 
equations  of  heat  conduction  bodily  to  the  theory  of  flow 
of  electricity.  For  example,  the  theory  given  in  Section 
V„  Chapter  I.,  for  electrostatic  induction  in  different 
media,  can  be  at  once  translated  into  a  theory  of  electric 
How,  or,  OS  it  is  also  called,  conduction  of  electricity,  in 
different  media;  and  we  shall  see  below  that  the  results 
of  that  section  are  available  without  modification. 

The  analogies  we  have  refened  to  are  only  some  of 
those  which  exist  between  the  mathematical  theories  of 
electricity  and  magnetism,  the  motion  of  fluids  (in- 
cluding diffusion),  and  the  conduction  of  heat;  and  it 
seems  highly  probable  that  some  of  these  analogies  are 
consequencts  of  hitherto  undiscovered  mutual  relations 
of  the  phenomena. 
°t"'!  It  is  found  experimentally  by  measuring  with  a  deli- 
f  a  oate  electrometer,  that  between  any  two  cross-sections 
'^  A  and  B  of  a  homogeneous  wire,  which  is  not  in  motion 
in  a  magnetic  field,  and  along  which  a  steady  current 
of  electricity  is  kept  flowing  by  any  means,  Uiere 
exists  a  difference  of  potentials,  and  that  if  the  wire 
be  of  uniform  section  throughout,  the  difference  of 
potentials  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  length  of  wire 
between  the  cross-sections.     It  is  found,  further,  that  if 
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the  differeoce  of  potentials  between  A  and  B  is  kept  'Electric 
constant,  and  the  length  of  wire  between  them  is  altered,      ^f  a 
the  strensfth  of  the  current  varies  inversely  aa  the  length  „  l^*" 

,     ,         r  .-.,.,■  ■      ,.      -  ,     .      t-,.    Conductor. 

of  the  wire.  Again,  if  the  length  of  wire  and  the  dif- 
ference of  potentials  between  A  and  S  be  kept  the  same 
while  the  cross-sectional  area  of  the  wire  is  increased  or 
diminiBbed,  the  current  is  increased  or  diminished  in 
the  same  ratio.  Hence  the  wire  is  said  to  oppose  to  the 
current  a  rmsiaTux  which  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
length  of  wire  between  the  two  cross-sections,  and 
inversely  proportional  to  the  cross-sectional  area  of 
the  wire. 

If  for  any  particular  wire  raensiiremen  ts  of  the  current 
strength  in  it  be  made  for  various  measured  differences 
of  potentials  between  two  cross-sections,  the  current 
strengths  are  found  to  depend  only  on,  and  to  be  in 
simple  proportion  to,  the  differences  of  potential  so  long 
a^  there  is  no  sensible  heating  of  the  wire. 

If  7  be  put  for  the  strength  of  the  current  flowing  in     'J'l'"'" 
a  wire  of  resistance  Ji   between  two  cross-sections  at 
potentials  V^,  V^  respectively,  tfiese  results  are  all  ex- 
pressed, and  unit  resistance  is  defined,  by  the  equation 


(3) 


This  is  equivalent  to  a  relation  given  by  G.  S.  Obni,"    Elertro- 
and  is  hence  called  Ohm's  Law.     Ohm  used  the  espres-      Force 
sion  "Gefalle  der  Elektricitat"  for  a  quantity  which,    ^"^"'^ 
in  tbe  earlier  works  which  appeared  after  the  publication 
of  bis  essay,  was  called  "  Difference  of  Tensions,"  but 
*  J>ie  Oalvanucht  EeUe  maihtmalitch  bearbeitet,  Berlin,  IS27> 
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Electro-    which  18  DOW  recogaized  as  proportional  to  Tf^i—  V^; 

'panT    '^^^  i*^  is  s^'l'  visual  to  give  a  special  name  to  difierence 

defined,  of  potentials  when  considered  in  connection  with  the 
flow  of  electricity.  Thus  the  name  Slectromotive  Force 
is  frequently  given  to  the  difference  of  potentials  between 
two  points  or  two  equipotential  surfaces  in  a  homo- 
geneous conductor,  when  thus  considered  with  reference 
to  flow  of  electricity  from  one  to  the  other,  and  in 
accordance  with  custom  and  authority  the  term  may  be 
thus  employed.  A  somewhat  more  general  sense  in 
which  the  term  is  used  will  presently  be  explained. 
It  is  to  be  carefully  remembered,  however,  that  electro- 
motive force  is  not  n/mvc :  the  two  words  must  be  taken 
togrther  as  a  single  term  having  the  meaning  assigned 
to  it  in  its  definition. 

A  constant  difference  of  potentials  may  be  main- 
taiued  between  the  extremities  of  a  homogeneous 
conductor,  and  therefore  also  a  current  maintained  in 
the  conductor,  in  several  different  ways:  for  example, 
by  a  voltaic  battery,  a  thermo-electric  pile,  or  a  dynamo- 
electric  or  magneto-electric  machine.  Particulars  re- 
garding different  forms  of  voltaic  batteries,  and  the 
practical  construction  of  otlier  electric  generators,  are 
given  in  various  treatises ;  at  present  we  deal  only  with 
principles  which  are  generally  applicable,  reserving  for 
consideration  later  their  applications  in  particular 
cases. 

Equation  (3)   is  not  fulfilled  in  general  by  a  con- 

motiTe     ductor  made  up  of  different  homogeneous  portions,  put 
Force  in  n  gnj  ^q  gnJ^  or  \yy  ^  Conductor  moving  across  the  Hues  of 

ductor.     force  of  a  magnetic  Seld.     For  such  cases 
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7  =     \    '  -1-  p (3«)  ^fflotiye 

J*  .«■  Fora*  in  a 

where  F,,  F,  denote  as  before  the  potentials  at  tlie  .^' 
extremities  of  the  conductor,  and  S  the  sum  of  the 
resistances  of  the  homogeneous  portions  of  the  conductor 
in  the  former  case,  or  the  actual  resistance  of  the  con- 
ductor in  the  latter.  The  conductor  in  such  cases  is 
said  to  contain,  or  to  be  the  seat  of,  an  electromoUve 
farce  E,  or  (as  frequently  in  what  follows)  an  electro- 
motive force  E  is  said  to  be  in  the  conductor.  The  total 
electromotive  force  producing  a  current  in  the  conductor 
is  now  Fj  —  Fj  +  E.  Since  in  a  heterogeneous  conductor 
(3)  applies  in  the  first  case  to  every  part,  except  any, 
however  small,  which  includes  a  surface  of  discontinuity, 
the  electromotive  force  is  said  to  have  its  seat  at  the 
surface  or  surfaces  of  discontinuity.  In  the  other  case 
electromotive  force  has  its  seat  in  every  part  of  the 
conductor  moving  in  the  field,  according  to  a  law  which 
we  shall  afterwards  discuss. 

In  a  circuit  composed  of  different  homogeneous  con- 
ductors let  adjacent  points  be  taken  on  opposite  sides  of 
each  surface  of  continuity,  and  let  the  difference  of 
potentials  between  the  pair  of  points  in  each  conductor 
be  measured ;  the  sum  of  these  differences  taken  in  Appiioa. 
order  round  the  circuit  is  cfiual  to  the  sum  of  the  parts  '""•  °} 
of  E  contributed   by  the  discontinuities.      For   going     La^to 

round  in  the  direction  of  the  current  from  a  point  (not  "^^™- 

.  .  geneous 

in  a  surface  of  discontinuity)  to  the  same  point  again  Circuit. 
we  have  Fj  =  F^  and 

7=1 m 
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Total      But  denoting  the  successive  homogeneous  conductors  ia 

Biotive     their  order  round  the  circuit  by  the  suffixes  1,  2, «, 

'"'™      and  the  differences  between  their  extremities  by 

crrenit.  V^  -  V\,  Vg  -  V\ r.  -  P".. 

and  the  corresponding  resistances  by  E^  R., ....  Rm,  we 
have 

Hence 

tiV-V^-E (4) 

E  is  called  the  total  electromotive  force  in  tho  circuit, 
or  simply  the  electromotive  force  of  the  circuit 
Jftif^f^  In  Chaptcf  VIH.  will  be  found  an  account  of  experi- 
mental methods  used  for  the  verification  of  Ohm's  Lav, 
and  details  as  to  its  application  to  chains  of  conductors 
of  different  substances.  We  will  consider  here  as  an 
example  of  the  principles  just  stated  its  application  to 
the  case  of  a  simple  voltaic  cell  composed  of  two  plates  of 
dissimilar  metals  connected  by  a  liquid,  for  example, 
copper  and  zinc  immersed  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
connected  externally  by  a  copper  wire. 
Cue  of  Let  c  and  z  denote  the  copper  and  zinc  plates,  I  the 
VoltW  lil^i'i  between  them.  By  the  theory  of  the  voltaic 
Cell  cell  now  generally  adopted,  there  is  a  certain  finite 
difference  of  potential  on  the  two  sides  of  the  junction 
of  the  dissimilar  metals,  and  on  the  two  sides  of  each 
junction  of  a  metal  with  the  liquid.  We  may  suppose 
for  simplicity  the  plates  to  be  such  that  they  add  no 
sensible  resistance  to  the  circuit,  and  that  therefore  the 
potential  may  be  taken  as  the  same  at  evei;  point 
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ach.     Let   V^  denote  the  potential  of  the  copper    Caw  of 
i ;   V^  the  potential  of  the  copper  wire  close  to  its    Toiuia 
tion  -with  the  line  plate  ;  Vu  the  potential  of  the      ^^'i'- 
:um  of  the   liquid  cloae  to  the  zinc  plate ;    and 
the  potential  of  the  stratum  of  the  liquid  close  to 
copper  plate.     The  difference  of  potentials  between 
points   in  the  copper  conductor  near  its  ends  is 
efore  F,  —  J\  and  that  between  the  two  isdes  of     ■ 
liquid  is  Vy  —  Vie.     Both  of  these  diEferences  are 
tive,  and  the  current  flows  from  the  copper  plate  to 
zinc  plate  through  the  wire,  and  from  the  zinc  plate 
he  copper  through  the  liquid.     Further  it   is  an 
irimental  fact,  as  we  shall  see  later,  that  the  current 
w  any  cross-section  is  the  same  at  every  pMt  of  the 
lit.     Calling  B  the  resistance  of  the  copper  Con- 
or joining  the  plates,  and  r  the  resistance  of  the 
,d  of  the  cell,  we  have  by  (3) 

F.  -Vi        Vu-  Vu, 


therefore  also 


r„  -  K:,  +  r„  -  n 


ict  with  it,  and  Vu,  —  Vt  is  similarly  the  difference 
een  the  potential  of  the  liquid  in  contact  with  the 
plate  and  that  of  the  extremity  of  the  copper  wire 
;ent  to  the  zinc  plate,  and  the  sum  of  these  two 
>L.  I.  L 
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differences  constitutes  what  is  called  the  BUeirotnotive 
Force  of  the  cell.    Calling  this  B,  we  have 


(5) 


Any  other  case,  however  more  complicated,  might  be 
treated  in  a  similar  manner. 
DiBtribn        If  K  be  the  diflference  of  potentials  between  any  two 
'Potentul   points  in  the  copper  wire,  B  the  resistance  of  the  wire 
in  Citcuit,  between  these  two  points,  and  r  the  remuoder  of  the 
resistance  in  circuit,  we  have  from  the  equations 
_  F      _ff^ 
'^~  R  ~  B  +  r 


the  result 


V=E', 


(6) 


The  activity  in  the  wire  is  by  (2) 

A=Vy  =  ^ (7) 

and  for  the  whole  circuit 

A^Ey^-j^- (7  M 

By  (7)  the  activity  in  any  wire  not  containing  an 
electromotive  force  can  always  be  found,  whatever  be 
the  arrangement  of  which  it  forms  part.  The  activities 
in  the  different  parts  of  more  complicated  circuits  con- 
taining electromotive  forces  of  different  kinds  will 
be  considered  in  the  chapter  on  the  Measurement  of 
Electric  Energy. 
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If  instead  of  a  single  cell  we  have  a  battery  of  several    ElMtro- 
celis,  its  electromotive  force  is  found  in  exactly  the  same  rone  uid 
manner  by  sumining  all  the  finite  diEFerencea  of  poten-  '^"^*  "' 
tial  at  the  surfaces  of  separation  of  dissimilar  substances    Battnj : 
in  the  circuit.     Hence  if  there  be  n  cells  in  the  battery 
joined  in  series,  that  is  to  say  the  zinc  plate  of  the  first  Amngi- 
cell  joined  to  the  copper  plate  of  the  second  cell,  the     oSij^ 
zinc  plate  of  the  second  to  the  copper  plate  of  the  third, 
and  80  on  to  the  last  cell,  the  total  electromotive  force 
of  the  arrangement,  if  the  cells  have  each  the  electro- 
motive force  E,  is  nE.    If  the  copper  plate  of  the  first 
cell  and  the  zinc  plato  of  the  last  be  joined  by  a  wire, 
and  B  denote  as  before  its  resistance,  r   the  internal 
resistance  of  each  cell,  a  current  of  strength  7  given  by 
the  equation 

y-^frr («) 

will  flow  in  the  wire.     This  equatioD  may  be  written 
1 g- 


which  shows  that  when  n  is  so  great  that  Rjn  is  small 
in  comparison  with  t,  little  is  added  to  the  value 
of  7  by  further  increasing  the  number  of  cells  in  the 
battery. 

The  method  of  joining  single  cells  in  series  is  advan--       (jj 
ta^eons  when  R  is  large,  but  when  jB  is  comparatively  -Anange- 
small  it  fails  as  shown  above,  and  it  is  necessary  then  to    MulHplo 
diminish  r  as  much  as  possible.     The  value  of  t  is,  for      ■*"*■ 
cells  in  which,  as  is  generally  the  case,  each  plate  nearly 
L  2 
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Arrange,  covers  the  cross-sectioD  of  the  liquid,  nearly  in  the 
MulupIe  inverse  ratio  of  the  area  of  the  plates,  and  directly  as 
^^  the  distance  between  them.  Hejice,  by  increasing  the 
area  of  the  plates  and  placing  them  as  close  together  as 
possible,  the  resistance  may  be  diminished.  One  large 
cell  of  small  resistance  may  be  formed  of  several  small 
cells  by  putting  all  the  copper  plates  into  metallic  con- 
nection with  one  another,  and  similarly  all  the  zinc 
plates.  Several  compound  cells  of  lai^e  surface  thus 
made  may  be  joined  in  series.  The  electromotive  force 
of  each  compound  cell  will  be  .£  as  in  a  simple  cell,  but 
if  m  cells  be  joined  so  as  to  form  one  compound  cell 
its  resistaoce  will  he  r/m.  If  n  of  these  compound  cells 
be  joined  in  series,  we  have,  calling  the  total  external 
resistance  E, 


Conditiou       If  jj  bg  not  too  great,  and  we  have  a  proper  number 

Maximum  of  cells,  it  is  possible  to  arrange  the  battery  so  that  7 

^rouah    ""^y  have  a  maximum  value.     There  being  m  n  cells 

given      in  the  battery  the  numerator  of  the  above  value  of  7 

eais  ance  ^^^^  ^^^  change  when  the  arrangement  of  cells  is  varied, 

and  therefore,  in  order  that  7  may  have  its  greatest 

possible  value,  m  Ji  +  n  r  must   be  made  as    small  as 

possible.     But  identically, 

mM  +  nr=  {•/ mE -  Jjirf  +  2  JmnRr. 

As  the  last  term  on  the  right-hand  side  does  not  vary 
with  the  arrangement  of  the  battery,  it  is  plain  that 
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m  JZ+nrwill  have  its  smallest  value  whea  JmS  —  JnT 
vanishee.that  is  wheQ?n£  =  »ror£=  nr/ffi,,or,in  words, 
wheo  the  total  external  resistance  of  the  circuit  i£  equal 
to  the  internal  resistance  of  the  battery.  It  ma;  not 
be  possible  in  practice  so  to  join  a  given  battery  aa  to 
fulfil  this  condition,  but  if  the  strongest  possible  current 
is  required  it  should  be  fulfilled  as  nearly  as  possible. 
This  method  of  arranging  the  battery  is  called  joining 
it  in  multiple  arc. 

It  is  to  be  carefully  observed  that  this  theorem  applies  CoDdition 
only  to  the  case  in  which  we  have  a  given  battery  and  h^^qhi 
have  to  arrange  it  so  as  to  produce  the  greaiesi  current    Cumnt 
through  a  given  external  resistance  It;  and  the  fallacy       for 
is  to  be  avoided  of  supposing  that  of  two  batteries  of  g^^™ 
equal  electromotive  force,  but  oue  having  a  high,  the 
other  a  low,  resistance,  the  former  is  better  adapted  for- 
working  through  a  high  external  resistance.     Nor  is 
this  method  of  using  the  battery  to  be  confounded  with 
the  most  economical  method.     By  this  arrangement  the 
greatest  rate  of  working  in  the  external  part  of  the 
circuit  is  obtained;  for   by  (7   Us)  the  total  rate  of 
working  is  nEy,  and  the  part  of  this  which  belongs 
to  the  external  conductor  is  mnEyRj(mR  +  nr),  which 
is  a  maximum  under  the  same  conditions  as  y.    As 
much  eneigyis  thus  given  out  in  the  battery  itself  as  in 
the  external  resistance,  and  it  is  plain  that  for  economy 
as  little  aa  possible  of  the  energy  of  the  battery  must 
be  spent  in  the  battery  itself,  and  as  much  as  possible  in 
the  working  part  of  the  circuit.    Hence  for  economical 
working  the  internal  resistance  of  the  battery  and  the 
resistance  of  the  wires  connecting  the  battery  with  the 
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working  part  of  the  circuit  must  1>e  made  as  small  as 

possible.     We  shall  return  to  this  question  in  a  later 

chapter. 

Theory  of       We   shall  now   consider  shortly  the   theory   of    a 

LIiim!/    system   of  linear   conductors   (homogeneous  wires  of 

Con-      uniform    section)    in    which     steady    currents    are 

dDctors.      ~ 

cowing. 


Principle 
of  Con- 


It  has  been  stated  above  that  when  a  steady  current 
is  kept  flowing  across  any  cross-section  of  a  conductor, 
the  current  strength  is  the  same  across  every  other 
section  of  the  conductor ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
flow  of  electricity  at  any  instant  into  any  portion  of 
the  conductor  is  equal  to  the  flow  out  of  the  same  por- 
tion. This  is  what  is  called  the  }irinciple  of  continuity 
as  applied  to  the  case  of  a  stmdy  flow  of  electricity. 
By  the  same  principle  we  have,  in  the  case  in  which 
steady  currents  are  maintained  in  the  various  parts 
of  a  network  of  conductors,  the  theorem  that  the 
total  flow  of  electricity  towards  the  point  at  which 
several  wires  meet  is  equal  to  the  total  flow  from 
that  point.  Thus  the  current  arriving  at  A  (Fig,  33) 
by  the  main  conductor  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
currents  which  flow  from  A  by  the  arcs  which  connect 
it  with  B. 
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By  Ohm's  law,  if  two  points  A  and  B,  between  which  Eqoi- 
a  difference  of  potentials  V  is  maintained,  be  connected  KeButaDM 

bj  two  wires  of  resistances  r^  and  r,,  the  ciurent  in  that  jj^ffjjj, 

of  resistance  ri  will  be  F/r^and  in  the  other  V/r^.     But  Arc 
if  7  be  the  whole  current  flowing  in  the  circuit  we  have 
by  the  pnnciple  of  continuity 


where  A  IS  the  resistance  of  a  wire  which  might  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  double  arc  between  A  and  J?  without 
alteriog  the  current  in  the  circuit.     Hence, 


.(10) 


Tlie  reciprocal  of  the  resistance  ^  of  a  wire,  that  is,  1/^,  Definitiivi 
is  called  its  conduduity.  Equation  (9)  therefore  affirms  dnctiri^ 
that  the  conductivity  of  a  wire,  the  substitution  of  which 
for  r,  and  r^  between  A  and  B,  would  not  affect  the 
current  in  the  circuit,  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  con- 
ductivities of  the  wires  r,  and  r^.  From  equation  (10) 
we  see  that  the  resistance  R  of  this  equivalent  wire  is 
equal  to  the  product  of  the  resistances  of  the  two  wires 
divided  by  their  sum. 

If  for  T-j  we  were  to  substitute  two  wires  having  an 
equivalent  resistance,  so  that  A  and  B  should  be  con- 
nected, as  in  Fig.  33,  by  three  separate  wires  of  resistances 
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r,,  Tj,  rj,  we  abould  have  in  the  same  mauner  for  the 
current  ia  r^,  F/r, ;  in  r^  Vjr^ ;  in  r,,  Vjr^  and 

^  '.J;-^'.       ...  (11) 

~  r  J  r  J  +  r  J  r,  +  rj  r  J 

Con-  Generally,  if  two  points  A  and  B  are  connected  by  a 

"and  '  multiple  arc  consisting  of  n  separate  wires,  the  conduc- 

RMirtsnee  tivity  of  the  wire  equivalent  to  the  mnltiple  arc  conaec- 

Mnltiple   tion  is  equal  to  the  snm  of  the  conductirities  of  the  n 

■*'^       coimecting   wires ;   and  its  resistance  is  equal  to  the 

product  of  the  n  resistances  divided  by  the  sum  of  all 

the  different  products  which  can  be  formed  from  the  n 

resistances  by  taking  them  7t  —  1  at  a  time. 

As  a   simple  example,  we  may  take  the  case  of  a 

number  n  of  iDcandescence  lamps  joined  in  multiple  arc. 

If  the  resistance  of  each  lamp  and  its  connections  be  r, 

the  equivalent  resistance  between  the  main  conductors, 

tlie  resistance  due  to  tlie  latter  being  neglected,  is  by 

(11)  r'jn  r«->  =  rjn.     Thus  if  r  be  60  ohms  when  the 

lamp  is  incandescent,  and  there  be  twenty  lamps,  their 

resistance  to  the  current  will  be  3  ohms. 

Total  ^y  ''^^  considerations  stated  above,  we  at  once  deduce 

Electro-    from  Ohm's  law  the  following  important  theorem,*     In 

fons  ill    any  closed  circuit  of  conductors  forming  part  of  any 

Cirl'uit  ill  ''°^^  system,  the  sum  of  the  products  obtained  by  mul- 

Setuork    tiplying  the  current  in  each  part,  taken  i^  order  round 

ductors.  *  This  theorem  and  the  applicatiou  of  the  principle  of  coDtinuitr 
were  first  stutcd  explicitly  by  KirchhofT,  Poiig.  Ann.  Bd.  72, 1847,  also 
Oa.  Abliand.,  p.  2'1. 
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the  drcait  by  its  roaistance,  is  equal  to  the  snm  of  the 
electromotive  forces  in  the  circuit.  This  folloTs  at  once 
by  an  application  of  Ohm's  Iaw  to  each  part  of  the 
circuit,  exactly  aa  io  the  investigation  in  p.  145  above  of 
the  electromotive  force  of  the  circuit  composed  of  a 
cell  and  a  single  conductor. 

As  an  example  of  a  circuit  containing  no  electro- 
motive forces,  consider  the  circuit  formed  by  the  two  EsMoplM. 
wires  (Fig.  33)  of  resistances  r„  r^  joining  AB.  We 
have,  for  the  current  flowing  from  A  to  B  through  r^, 
the  value  V/r^;  the  product  of  this  by  r^h  V;  for  the 
current  flowing  from  £  to  A  through  r^  we  have  —  Vjr^, 
and  the  product  of  this  hy  r^  is  ~  V:  the  sum  is 
F"  —  f  or  zero.     As  another   example,   consider  the 


diagram.  Fig.  34,  of  resistances  r,,  r,,  r^,  r,,  r^,  between 
the  two  points  A  and  B.  By  what  we  have  seen,  if 
v.,  Vb.  Vc,  Fd,  be  the  potentials  at  A,  B,  C,  D, 
respectively,  the  current  from  A  to  C  is  (Va—  y^!'>'\, 
from  C  to  i>  ( F,  -  VS)lr^  and  from  DloA{Vi~  K)jr^. 
Hence,  taking  the  sum  of  the  products  of  these  current 
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strengths  by  the  ooiresponding  resistances  for  the  orcait 
ACDA,  we  get 

Fa  _  F,  +  r.  -  r^  +  Tj  -  r,  =  0. . .  (X2) 

Problem       To  illustrate  the  use  of  the  principles  which  have 

Fointa     heen   establbhed,  we   may  apply   them   to   find    the 

^'^tf  ^k   *'"'''*^''*  8trengthinrg(Fig.  34)  when  r,  contains  a  battery 

of  Fits    of  electromotive  force  E.   Let  r,  be  the  resistance  of  the 

dnctoi*.    ^''^^'y  ^^^  ^^  wires  connecting  it  with  A  aad  B,  and 

let  7j,  7j,  &.C.,  be  the  strengths  of  the  cturents  flowing 

in  the  resistances  r,,  r^  &.C.,  respectively,  in  the  directions 

indicated  by  the  arrows.     By  the  principle  of  continuity 

we  get 

73  =  71-76") 

74  =  7^  +  7^ (13) 

7e  =  7i  +  7 J 

Applying  the  second  principle  to  the  circuits  BACB, 
ACDA,  CBDC,  and  using  equation  (12),  we  obtain  the 
three  equations, 


7i  (""i  ■ 


's  +  '"o)  +  7s'"fl-7fi^j 


+  7s''fl-7B^a  =^\ 

-72'-!  +  76''b  =0    J- 

-73'-.-7sC'-g+  J-4+rj)=0  ) 


(14) 


ElimiQating  7,  and  yj,  we  find 


(15) 


where 

-^  =  '■fi  '"e  ('"i  +  '■2  +  '"a  +  '•*)  H-  '"6  (''i  +  '"s)  ('"s  +  O  + 
U  C*"!  +  '•j)  (''a  +  O  +  r^r^  {r.  +  rj  +  r^r,  (r,  +  r,) .  .  (16) 
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By  substituting  for  y^  m  the  secoud  and  tliird  of   rrolilem 
equations  (14)  its  value  jg  —  7,,  we  get,  - 


U)  ~  T« ' 


,,  «^     Ketuort 
(17)      ofFivB 

duclora. 


From  these  we  obtain  by  elimmatmg  71, 


7i- 


.(>■.■ 


_Ti_(':i  'jj^ii) 


(18) 


By  means  of  equations  (15)  and  (18)  we  can  very  easily 
solve  the  prohlem  of  finding  the  equivalent  resistance 
of  the  system  of  five  resistances  ?■„  !■;,,  &c.,  between  A 
and  B.  For  let  B  be  this  equivalent  resistance,  since 
78  is  the  current  flowing  through  the  battery,  we  have 
ya  =  ■^/('■fl  +  ■^)-  Substituting  this  value  of  7^  in  (18), 
equating  the  values  of  7^  given  by  (15)  and  (18),  and 
solving  for  S,  we  get 


H^ 


■,  +  rO  +  (7-,  +  rJ(r,+  7-J 


(19) 


It  follows  from  Ohm's  law,  and  the  theorems  wliieli  principle 
have  been  deduced  from  it,  that  any  two  states  of  a  "^  Snpe'- 
system  of  conductors  may  be  superimposed;  that  is, 
the  resulting  potential  at  any  point  is  the  sura  of 
tbe  potentials  at  the  point,  the  current  in  any  con- 
ductor the  sum  of  tbe  currents  in  tbe  conductor,  and 
the  electromotive  force  in  any  circuit  tbe  sum  of  tbe 
electromotive  forces  in  tbe  circuit,  in  tlie  two  states  of 
the  system. 

The  following  result,  which  is  a  direct  inference  from 
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the  foregoing  principles,  and  can  be  verified  by  experi- 
ment, will  be  of  use  in  what  immediately  follows. 
BcBQltof  Any  two  points  in  a  linear  circuit  which  are  at 
^e(fo™K  different  potentials  may  be  joined  by  a  wire  without 
altering  in  any  way  the  state  of  the  system,  provided 
the  wire  contains  an  electromotive  force  equal  aod 
opposite  to  the  difference  of  potential  between  the  two 
points.  For  the  wire  before  being  joined  will  in  con- 
sequence of  the  electromotive  force  have  the  same 
difference  of  potentials  between  its  extremities  as  there 
is  between  the  two  points,  and  if  the  end  of  the  wire 
which  is  at  the  lower  potential  be  joined  to  the  point 
of  lower  potential  it  will  have  the  potential  of  that 
point,  and  no  change  will  take  place  in  the  system.  The 
other  end  will  then  be  at  the  potential  of  the  other 
point,  and  may  be  supposed  coincident  with  that  point. 
without  change  in  the  state  of  the  system.  The  new 
system  thus  obtained  plainly  satisfies  the  principle  of 
continuity,  and  the  theorem  of  p.  152  above,  and  is  there- 
fore possible ;  and  it  can  be  proved  that  it  is  the  only 
possible  arrangement  under  the  condition  that  the  state 
of  the  original  system  shall  remain  unaltered. 

As  a  particular  case  of  this  result  any  two  points  in 
a  linear  circuit  which  are  at  the  same  potential  may 
be  connected,  either  directly  or  by  a  wire  of  any  resist- 
anco,  without  altering  the  state  of  the  system. 

Further,  it  follows  that  if  an  electromotive  force  in  one 
conductor,  A,  of  a  linear  system  can  produce  no  current 
in  another  conductor,  B,  of  the  system,  either  con- 
ductor may  be  removed  without  altering  the  current  in 
the  other.     For  let  the  conductor,  A,  be  removed  :  the 
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i  potentt&le  at  the  points  of  tlie  system  at  which  it  was  Result  of 
ftttached  will  in  general  then  be  altered.  And  since  j'nc^jiieH. 
any  two  points  in  a  linear  system  between  which  there 
is  a  difference  of  potentials  may.  without  altering  the 
state  of  the  system  in  any  way,  be  juined  by  a  wire 
which  contains  an  electromotive  force  equal  and  opposite 
to  the  difference  of  potentials,  we  may  suppose  the 
conductor  replaced  with  an  electromotive  force  iu  it 
equal  to  the  diEference  of  potentials  now  existing 
between  the  two  points,  and  its  presence  or  removal 
will  not  affect  the  current  in  any  pan  of  the  system. 
But  the  same  result  may  be  attained,  of  course,  without 
removing  the  conductor,  by  simply  placing  within  it 
the  required  electromotive  force,  and  this  by  hypo- 
thesis does  not  affect  the  current  in  the  other  conductor. 
Hence  the  removal  of  the  conductor,  A,  does  not  affect 
the  current  in  the  other.  Again,  by  the  first  reciprocal 
relation  below  (p.  159),  if  an  electromotive  force  in  A 
can  produce  no  current  in  B,  an  electromotive  force  in 
B  can  jmiduce  no  current  in  A.  Hence  the  same  proof 
shows  that  B  may  be  removed  without  affecting  the 
current  in  A, 

If  A,  B.C.Dhe  four  pointa  of  meeting  in  a  net-  Theorem» 
work  of  linear  conductors,  in  one  wire  of  which  joining  "^JJ^^ 
AB  Uiere  is  an  electromotive  force,  while  CD  is  con-    of  Con- 
nected by  one  or  more  separate  wires,  the  network  can 
be  reduced  to  a  system  of  six  conductors  arranged  as 
in  Fig.  34,  and  such  that  the  wires  AB,  CD,  the  currents 
in  tbem,  and  the  potentials  at  their  extremities  remain 
unchanged.     For  currents  will  enter  any  one  mesh  of 
the  network  at  certain  points  and  leave  it  at  certain 
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Theoroma  other  points.     One  of  the  former  points  must  be  the 
!i:^two^  point  of  maximum  potential  in  the  mesh,  one  of  the 


two  points,  and  to  any  point  in  one  of  the  parts  will 
correspond  a  point  of  the  same  potential  in  the  other 
part.  We  may  therefore  suppose  every  point  in  one 
in  coincidence  with  points  of  the  same  potential  in  the 
other ;  that  is,  the  mesh  replaced  by  a  single  wire  joining 
the  two  points,  and  such  that  the  currents  entering  oi 
leaving  it  by  wires  joining  it  to  the  rest  of  the  system, 
and  the  potentials  at  the  points  of  junction,  are  not 
altered. 

Since  the  only  electromotive  force  is  in  the  wire  AB, 
the  current  must  enter  the  network  at  one  of  it^ 
extremities.  A,  say,  and  leave  at  tho  other  extremity,  R 
A  and  S  are  therefore  the  points  of  maximum  and 
minimum  potential  of  the  network.  Hence  we  can 
replace  the  meshes  of  the  system  one  by  one  by  single 
wires,  keeping  CD  unaltered  until  we  have  reduced  the 
network  to  two  meshes,  one  on  each  side  of  CD,  con- 
nected by  single  wires  to  A  and  B  respectively.  Each 
meah  and  connecting- wire  can  be  replaced  by  two  wires 
joining  A  and  B  respectively  with  CD,  and  thus  the  ' 
whole  system  is  reduced  to  an  equivalent  system  of  the 
form  shown  in  Fig.  34.  We  can  now  deduce  from  this 
simple  system  relations  for  the  currents  and  potentials  I 
in  the  conductors  AB,  CD,  which  will  hold  for  these 
conductors  in  the  more  complex  system.  ' 

Let  the  electromotive  force  hitherto  supposed  acting 
in  AB  be   transferred   to   CD,   while   the    resistances 
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Tf,  r,  are  munttuDed  unaltered.    The  value  of  7g  will  Thewstni 
be  obtained  from  (15)  by  retaining  the  numer&tor  un-  a'^^oik 
altered  and  interchanging  r,  and  r^  r,  +  r,  and  r^  +  ^3,    ?^^^' 
r,  +  r^  and  r^  ■(-  r^  in  D.     But  these  interchanges 
will  not  effect  any  alteration  in  the  value  of  D,  and 
hence  the  new  value  of  -y^  is  equal  to  the  former  value 
of  fy    Hence  the  theorem : — An   electromotive  force  B«!i™«l 
which,  placed  in  any  conductor  C|  of  a  linear  system,  E«l»tion. 
causes  a  current  to  flow  in  any  other  C,  would,  if 
placed  in  C,,  cause  an  equal  current  to  flow  in  Ci. 

If  the  arrangemeat  is  sucb  that  when  the  electro-  Coqjngkto 
motive  force  is  in  Ci  the  current  in  (7„  is  zero,  the  current    j^^,^ 
in  Ct  will  be  zero  when  the  electromotive  force  is  in 
Cm ',  and  no  electromotive  force  in  one  will  produce 
a  current  in  the   other.     The  two  conductors  are  in 
this  case  said  to  be  conjugate. 

We  can  easily  obtain  another  important  theorem. 
The  five  conductors  AC,  AD,  BC,  BD,  CD,  in  Fig.  34 
may  be  regarded  as  the  reduced  equivalent  of  a  network 
of  conductors,  at  one  point  of  which.  A,  a  current  of 
amount  7^  enters,  and  at  another  point  of  which,  B, 
the  same  current  leaves.  Multiplying  the  expression 
for  Tj  by  t-j,  we  get  for  the  difference  of  potentials 
between  C  and  D  the  value 

^"  r,{r,  +  r,  +  r,  +  rO  +  (r,  +  r^{r,  +  rj  "  ^^^^ 
But  the  resistance  of  the  system  of  five  conductors, 
between  the  points  CD,  is 

rjjr,  +  r;)(r,  +  r,) 

JiCn  +  *•»  +  r,  +  r.)  +  (r,  +  7-j)(r3  +  rj 
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Cnnjngau  and  if  a  current  of  amount  7^  enter  at  C  and  leave  at 
liuctora.  A  ^^®  difference  of  potentials  between  C  and  D  will 
be  equal  to  this  expression  multiplied  by  7^.  The 
product  multiplied  by  r^Hr^  +  r^)  is  the  difference  of 
potentials  between  0  and  A,  and  multiplied  by 
j',/()'j  +  T^  is  the  difference  of  potentials  between 
6'  and  B.  Hence  the  difference  of  potentials  between 
A  and  B  is  the  difference  of  these  products,  or 


''s('"i  +  »■«  +  ''s  +  ^4)  +  K  +  '■i)(^3  +  '■*)' 

the  same  value  as  that  given  in  (20)  for  the  difference 

.     of  potentials  between  C  and  D.    Hence  the  theorem : — 

Second  i!„  -.,.,. 

Rfciproeal      It  to  a  current  entermg  at  one  pomt  .^  of  a  linear 

KelaMon.  gygt^m  a^d  leaving  at  another  point  B,  there  correspond 

a  certain  difference  of  potentials  between  two  other 

points  C  and  D,  then  f-o  an  equal  current  entering  the 

system  at  G  and  leaving  at  7)  there  will  correspond 

the  same  difference  of  potentials  between  A  and  B* 

Effect  of       Tlie  following  result  is  easily  proved,  and  is  frequently 

ofs  Single  useful.     If  the  potentials  at  two  points  A,  B,  of  a  linear 

Lin° '"    ^y^^^'"  '^^  conductors  containing  any  electromotive  forces. 

System,    be  V,  V  respectively,  and  ii  be  the  equivalent  resistance 

of  the  system  between  those  two  points,  then  if  a  wire 

of  resistance,  r,  be  added,  joining  AB,  the  current  in 

the  wire  will  be  ( r  -  V)l{R  +  r).     In  other  words  the 

linear  system,  so  far  as  the  production  of  a  current  in 

•  The  theorems  joflt  proved  havp  heen  obtained  in  different  w»j8  by 
Kirchhoir  {Fogg.  Aim.  Bd.  72,  1847,  ajid  Oa.  Abhand.  p.  22),  and 
Maxwell  {El.  aitd  Majj.  vol.  i.,  p.  371)  from  a  couBidenLtioii  of  tho 
general  theory  of  u  Ibetir  syatem. 
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the  added  wire  is  coDcemed,  may  be  r^arded  as  a  single  GtToct  of 
conductor  of  resistance  It  connecting  the  points  AB  and  of  a  single 
containing  an  electromotive  force  of  amount  V  —  V,  Y*"  ** 
For  let  the  points  A  and  B  be  connected  by  a  wire  Syatun. 
of  resistance  r,  containing  an  electromotive  force  of 
amount  V  —V  opposed  to  the  difference  of  potentials 
between  A  and  B,  no  current  will  be  produced  in  the 
wire,  and  no  change  will  take  place  in  the  system  of  con- 
ductors. Now  imagine  another  state  of  this  latter  system 
'  of  conductors  in  which  an  equal  and  opposite  electro- 
motive force  acts  in  the  wire  between  A  and  B,  and 
there  is  no  electromotive  force  in  any  other  part  of  the 
system.  A  current  of  amount  {V  —  V)j{B  +  r)  will 
flow  in  the  wire.  Now  let  this  state  be  superimposed 
on  the  former  state,  the  two  electromotive  forces  in  the 
wire  will  annul  one  another,  and  the  current  will  be 
unchanged.  The  potentials  at  ditforent  points,  and  the 
currents  in  different  parts,  of  the  system,  will  be  the 
sum  of  the  correspondiog  potentials  and  currents  in  the 
two  states,  and  will  therefore,  in  general,  differ  from 
those  which  existed  before  the  addition  of  the  wire. 

So  far  we  have  coneidered  only  cases  of  steady  flow  in  con-     Steady 
ductora  which  are  called  linear — that  '«•,  conductorn  for  whicli  itis    Flow  in 
convenient  to  consider  the  total  current  fluwing  from  one  equi-       Nan- 
potential  BLirfuce  to  another,  and  when  no  eleclromotii-e  force  has      Liaear 
ila  seat  in  iLia  position  of  the  conductor,  to  take  the  ratio  of  (he     Conduc- 
differeDce  of  the  potentials  of  the  surfaces  to  this  total  current  as       ^>a- 
the  reaiatance  between  the  surfaces.     It  ia  of  importance,  how- 
ever, for  the  conipariaon  of  experiment  with  theory,  to  consider 
the  distribution  of  the  flow  ihroiifjhoiit  conductors,  and  the 
'     forms  of  the  equipotential  aiirfacea  in  different  caaea,   and   for 
tbiK  purpose  it  ia  neecseary  to  lind  the  differential  eqiiatioo  of 
tlie  potential  for  the  case  of  steady  flciv  in  any  one  medium,  and 
boat  one  medium  to  another.     We  ahali  consider  only  isotropio 
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media.    The  theory  given  ahove  (pp.  103-106)  for  tlie  flow  of 

heat  is  directly  applicable. 

Ohm's  ABSumiDe-  what  ia  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  theoiy  of 

Law;  NoQ-  Ohm,  that  the  rate  of  fiow  of  electricity  at  any  point,  x,g,  t,  in  any 

linear      direction  ia  directly  proportional  to  the  gradient  of  potentift]  at 

Conduc-    that  point  and  in  that  direction,  we  have  for  the  flow  of  electricity 

'""•       per  unit  of  time  per  unit  of  area  in  each  of  three  ntatuklly 

rectangular  directions  in  an  isotropic  medium  the  valoea 

.i'l,    _i£    -i^i 

dx  dy  dz 

since  the  flow  takes  place  in  the  direction  in  which  ^'dimtniahes. 
The  coefficient  k  is  the  Specific  Conduetinily  of  the  material,  and  ia 
measured  by  the  reciprociil  of  the  resistance  between  two  opposite 
faces  of  a  centimetre  cube  of  the  substance. 

Considering  now  an  elementary  rectangular  parallelepiped 
having  edges  of  lengths  di,  dg,  dz,  and  its  centre  at  x,  y,  z,  and 
containing  within  it  no  electromotive  force,  we  get  for  the  flow  in 
the  direction  of  x  into  the  element  the  value 

and  for  the  flow  out  of  the  element  across  the  opposite  face 


Proceeding  in  the  same  way  for  the  other  two  pairs  of  faces,  w 
get  for  the  total  excess  of  inflow  above  outflow 


If  the  flow  is  steady  this  must  be  zero,  and  we  have 

^^  +  ^+^  =  0 (21) 

that  is,  Laplace's  equation  holds  for   this   case.     The   electric 
density  is  therefore  zero  in  the  interior  of  such  a  conductor. 
Surfiu;e  At  any  point  of  a  surface  which  separates  a  medium  of  con- 

Character-   ductivity  ii  from  one  of  conductivity  i^  we  have  the  eqution 


where  df^/dr^,  dF/dr^  are  the  rates  of  variation  ontwards  from  the 
surface  along  normals  vj,  >^  drawn  from  the  point  into  the  media. 
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Potticg  i|  =  0.  we  g«t  for  the  equation  at  the  suiface  separatiag    Sorface 
m  ooodoctiiig  meoium  from  one  of  zero  conductivity  Character- 

.„  irtio 

_  ^  0 /23\  Equation. 

or  the  component  of  flow  at  right  angles  to  the  surface  is  zero 
at  eTery  point  on  the  surface. 

If  on  uie  surface  of  separation  between  the  media  there  bs  an 
electromotive  force  E  acting  from  the  medium  of  conductivity  i^ 
to  that  of  conductivity  ii,  we  have  besides  (22)  the  equation 

r.  -  r,  -  j?=  0 (24) 

where  F,,  F^  are  the  potentials  at  the  point  but  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  surface  of  separation. 

These  differential  equations  are  precisely  similar  to  the  equa-     Eleotro- 
tions  obtained  (pp.  102  et  teq.)  for  electrostatic  pheiiuniena  from       atatir 
the  thermal  analogy,  and  the  solutions  are,  with  the  substitution    Analogy, 
simply  of  the  snalogiiea  of  certain  quantities,  at  once  internretahJe 
for  Sow  of   electricity.     These   substitutions   are  specific  con- 
ductivity for  specific  inductive  capacity,  flow  of  electricity  per 
unit  of  area  per  unit  of  time  for  electrostatic  induction,  and  line 
or  tube  of  flow,  for  line  or  tube  of  force. 

We  shall  consider  in  addition  one  or  two  simple  and  interesting 

1.  An  annular  space  contained  within  two  cylindric  surfaces  is   FarticniHT 
filled  with  a  conducting  liquid,  and   the   inner   and    outer  sur-    Casea  of 
faces  are  msintalned  at  given  potentials :  it  is  required  to  tind      Flow, 
the  resistance   of  the  liquid  for  conduction  between  these  two 
surfaces. 

Let  the  inner  and  outer  radii  of  the  space  be  denoted  by  r,,  »•« 
and  the  distance  of  any  point  from  the  common  axis  by  r.  We 
may  take  the  flow  as  everywhere  radial  between  the  two  cylinders. 
Laplace's  equation  (21)  ))ecoines 

dT       1  dF 

V+Ti,-"- (^') 

By  integiKtion  this  gives 


and  F  =  .rf  log  r  +  J (27) 

Hence  if  F^,  T,  be  the  inner  and  outer  potentials  we  have  by  (27) 
r^  =  A  log  r,  +  B, 

H  2 
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But  if  /  be  the  length  of  the  cyliniler,  V^  the  greater  potential, 
and  k  tlie  specific  conductivity  of  the  liquid,  the  total  cairent 
is  -  iitklr.dFjdr  or  -  inklA.    Hence  we  have 


-  2«iU  ~  2vkt  ' 


The  expression  on  the  right  ie  the  total  renBtanca  of  tlie  liquid 
for  conduction  between  the  two  cylinders,  and  depends  only  on  th« 
ratio  of  the  two  radii,  and  not  on  their  absolnte  amounts.  Thta 
is  the  case  of  the  column  of  liquid  between  two  coaxial  cylindric 
plates  in  a  voltaic  cell.  This  rsHult  mig;ht  have  been  obtained 
by  inlerpretalion  from  the  equation  for  V,  p.  5G  above. 
Small  2.  .Two  smnll  highly  conducting  Rpherical  electrodes  kept  at 

Spherical    different  potentials  are  buried   in  an  infinitely  extending  con- 
Electrodes  ductor  of  corapnralively  much   lower  apecific   conductivity   k  ; 
'",        it  is  required  to  find  the  resistance  between  the  spheres. 
'"°?'*°         The  potential  of  each  sphere  must  be  nearly  the  same  through- 
Medjum.    i^jj^  j|g  mass,  and  if  the  distance  apart  be  great  in  comparison 
with  the  potential  at  any  point  in  the  neighbourhood  of  either, 
will  be  nearly  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  distance  of  the  point 
from  the  centre  of  the  sphere.     Thus  if  ^,,  V^  be  the  potentials 
of  the  spheres  in  order  of  magnitude,  and  r,,  r,  the  radii,  the 
potentiul  at  such  a  point  will  be  VJr  in  one  case  and  FJr  in  the 
other  if  r  be  the  distance  of  the  point  from  the  sphere  in  ques- 
tion \   and    the  corresponding  outward  gradients  of  potential 
d^ldr,  dVjdr  v.-\\\  be  -  Vilt^.-F^A     This  gives  at  the  surfaeea 
of  the  electrodes  the  values  -  ''i/c,'  and  -  FJr^.     The  outward 
flow  from  the  sphere  of  higher  potential  is  therefore  AwliF^,  and 
the  inward  flow  over  the  other  —  A-nkF^     Hence  if  7  be  the  total 
current,  we  haTe 

7  =  2ff*(ri  -  F^. 

>nduction  from  one  sphere  to  the 
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with  tbe  "eartliing"of  telegrnph-wiresand  other  conductors,  for 
we  infer  that  the  reaistance  between  two  electrodes  buried  in  the 
earth  is  practically  independent  of  their  dietRnce  apart. 

If  the  condnctor  were  aeparated  into  two  parts  by  a  plana 
passinK  through  the  centres  of  the  apheres,  the  reaistance  between 
tbe  hemispherical  electrodes  in  eacn  part  would  be  double  that 
given  by  (30),  or  l/jr£. 

3.  The  aame  caae  aa  in  2,  except  that  the  eUctrodea  are  circii-      finiall 
iar  diana.     Supposing,  an  before,  the  electrodes  to  be  at  a  distance       Disc- 
great in  cotnpariaon  with  either  disc,  the  distribution  of  potential   KleclrodM 
in  the  medium  surrounding  either  is  the  same  approximately  as         '", 
it  would  be  if  the  electrode  were  alone  and  charged  in  an  intinito    J,"^!'™ 
mediam.  Letr,.r,  be  the  radii  of  the  discs,^,,  T,  their  potentials    "*<""™- 
in  order  of  mngnitade.  If  a  he  tbe  electric  surface  density  at  any 
point  on  tbe  surface  of  the  disc  at  potential  Fi-,  then  the  outwaid 
normal  component  of  electric  force  —  dyfdw  =  iirtr.    Hence  inte- 
grating over  the  whole  disc  (both  fiicee),  and  putting  Q  for  the 
whole  charge,    -  \ds.dFjdv=Aicq.  But  the  total  outward  flow 
isy=-iliU.itF/<lf  =  'itrkQ  =  U-Fir,  [by  (55)  p.  53  above].     In 
the  same  way  from  the  other  disc  y  =  4)r)tCs—  -  •'Ai'y,.     Hence 
y  =  U(F,r,  -  r^j  =  (r,  -  rj/JE. 


.  mi 


We  infer  that  the  parts  of  R  due  to  the  respective  discs 
are  I/8itr,  and  l/fi/T^. 

If  the  discs  lie  in  the  bounding  surface  conduction  takes  place 
from  only  one  face  of  each,  and  the  value  of  R  is  twice  that  just 
obtained. 

This  result  gives  an  inferior  limit  to  the  correction  to  be  made   Correction 
on  the  resistance  of  a  cylindrical  wire  which  is  joined  to  a  large         for 
mass  of  metal,*     Let  the  junction   be  niFide  by  a  thin   disc  of    Mas^iive 
perfei-tly  conducting  matter.     The  end  of  the  wire  will  bo  brought    Electrode 
to   one   potential,  and  therefore  iti  conducting  power  up  to  the  joined  to  a 
disc  fully  made  use  of,     Hencenn  inferior  limit  to  the  correction       Wire, 
is  an  addition  of  l/4jtr,  to  tbe  resiHtance,  or  if  1^  be  the  conduc- 
tivity of  the  wire,  of  irk'TJik  to  the  length.     Lord  Rayleigh  hpia 
given  ■8242  krjk  as  a  superior  limit  to  the  addition  to  the  lenfjth. 

*  See  Maxwell,  El.  andMag.  vol  i  pp.  SflS,  397  (sec.  ed.). 
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Section  IL 

VARIABLE  FLOW. 

Variable        Hitherto  we  have  been  dealing  with  cases  in  which  the  time- 
Flow  of    rate  of  variation  of  the  electric  flow  is  zero,  and  have  seen  that 
Electricity  tlie  theory  of  such  cases  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  steady  flow 
of  heat.      We  shall  now  consider  cases  of  variable  flow  under 
the  conditions  stated  above  that  no  effect  of  electromagnetic  or 
peristaltic  induction  is  taken  into  account    The  theory  of  tfuch 
cases  is  also  analogous  to  that  of  the  flow  of  heat,  in  fact  we 
have  only  to  modify  Fourier's  solutions  for  the  variable  flow  of 
heat  to  suit  the  particular  electrical  problems  which  it  is  most 
important  to  solve.    The  justification  of  this  process  is  of  coarse, 
as  in  other  cases,  to  be  found  in  the  agreement  of  the  results  with 
those  of  experiment. 
Problem  of      We  consider  first  the  following  problem,  which  is  that  of  a 
Single-      single- wire  telegraph  cable  : — A  Tiomogenebus  wire  of  uniform 
wire  sub-    cross-section,  covered  uniformly  with  a  coating  of  material  of 
terrene  or  comparatively  small  conductivity  the  external  surface  of  which 
submarine  ig  kept  at  zero  potential,  has  one  end  brought  to  a  potential 
Cable,      fulfilling  some  specified  law  of  variation  and  existing  for  a  stated 
interval  of  time,  while  the  other  end   is  maintained   at  zero 
potential ;  it  is  required  to  find  the  potential  and  current  at  any 
point  in  the  wire  at  any  specified  instant* 
Jiinear  ^^^®  equipotenlial  surfaces  in  the  wire,  it  is  evident,  will  not 

Flow.  differ  sensibly  from  planes  at  right  angles  to  the  axis,  and  we 
may  therefore  take  the  potential  as  having  the  same  value  at 
every  point  of  any  such  cross-section.  By  Ohm's  Law  the  flux 
of  electricity  across  a  cross-section  at  which  the  potential  is  W 
is  (p.  162  above)  —  kdVjdx.  Let  Ay  B,  C  he  three  cross- 
sections  in  the  wire  in  the  order  from  left  to  right,  and  let  the 
distance  of  B  from  A,  and  of  (7  from  By  be  very  small  and  equal 
to  \bx,  so  that  bx  is  the  distance  of  C  from  A,  If  dFjdx  be  the 
gradient  of  potential  at  B  the  gradient  at  J.  or  at  C7  is  given  by 

Tx  -^^d?^'' 

*  The  electrical  constants  of  the  sending  and  receiving  apparatns  are 
here  neglected.  In  practice,  except  in  the  case  of  a  long  cable,  these 
constants  must  be  taken  into  account.  Some  further  treatment  of 
this  subject  will  be  given  in  a  later  chapter. 
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BccordiDg  as  the  upper  or  lower  eign  is  taken.  Taking  nov 
for  cODveoieQce  k  as  the  conductivity  of  the  conductor  per  unit 
of  length,  we  have  by  Ohm's  law  for  the  flow  towards  ttie  right 
across  A  and  C  respectively  the  expressions 

The  flow  across    the    outer    surface  is  proportional  to  the    Leakifp 
di&rence   of    potentials    between    the   wire   and    the    external      acroa* 
Biirfa«e  of  the  coating,  that  ia  to   y.     If  we  denote  by  i  the     I^tenl 
conductivity  of  unit  length  of  the  coating,  the  time-rate  of  loss     Surrace. 
of  charge  across  the  lateral  surface  of  the  portion  between  A  and 
C  ia  iyHx.     The  total  rate  of  loss  of  charge  from  this  portion  of 
the  wire  is  equal  to  the  excess  of  the  rate  of  loss  across  C  and 
the  lateral  surface  above  the  rate  of  gain  across  A,  and  is 
therefore 

-  ■*  ^^  +  ^^'^■ 

The  effect  of  loss  of  charge  must  be  to  lower  the  potential  of 
the  element  between  A  and  C,  and  the  rale  of  fal!  of  potential 
rouat  be  equal  to  the  last  expression  divided  by  the  electrostatic 
capacity  of  the  element.  By  (60),  p.  56,  the  capacity  of  the  wire 
per  unit  of  length,  if  of  circular  section  and  covered  with  a  coaxial 
insulating  coating  also  of  circular  aection,  ia  1/2  log(j/s),  where  a 
is  the  internal,  &  the  external  radius  of  the  covering. 

Denoting  this  by  c,  we  have  for  the  capacity  of  the  element    Djffg^^. 
e.  Sx.     Dividing  the  rate  of  loss  of  charge  by  this  number,  and        [j^ 
equaling  tlie  result  lo  —  dVjdt,  the  time-rate  of  fall  of  potential,    Equation 
we  get  the  differeDtial  equation  nf  Poten- 

dj^k_dw^k_^  tLiT 

dt  e    djfi         e  "''■''      Linear 

Flow  and 
Thia  ia  precisely  the  same  as  the  equation  of  the  linear  motion    Leakage, 
of  heat  given  by  Fourier,*  and  his  solutions  are  immediately 
applicable.    It  is  of  course  for  A  =  0  a  particular  case  of  (97), 
p.  106  above, 

*  Thdork  Ana/ytiqm  de  la  Chaltur,  Chap.  II.  Art  105. 
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This  equation  may  be  simplified  by  writing  V ««  f-*VBp,  when 
it  becomes 

dv  ^  k  dH 

7i  ~  c  d^ 


(32^) 


Cable  of 

Fiuite 

Length. 

Integral 

for  one  end 

at  constant 

potential, 

and  the 

other 

at  zero 

potential. 


which  is  the  differential  equation  for  A  »  0  or  the  case  of  zero 
leakage.  A  solution  for  the  latter  case  can  be  converted  into 
one  for  any  value  of  h  by  simply  multiplying  the  potential  found 
by  e-W/c. 

Sir  William  Thomson  has  given  the  name  diffusivity  to  the 
quantity  k/c,  and  denotes  it  by  k.  The  quantity  h  corresponds  to 
what  for  thermal  radiation  he  has  called  emiasivity,* 

To  integrate  (32)  for  the  case  proposed  above,  let  first  the 
end,  X  =  0,  of  the  cnble,  to  which  the  battery  is  applied,  be 
brought  suddenly  at  time  /  ^^  0  to  potential  Fq  and  kept  at  that 
potential  ever  after.  Let  x  be  measured  from  that  end,  and  let 
/  be  the  length  of  the  cable.  The  potential  for  r  «  /  is  likewise 
always  zero ;  and  there  is  a  continual  approach  with  lapse  of 
time  to_a  state  of  uniform  variation  of  potential  with  resistance 
from  one  end  to  the  other.  These  conditions  are  fulfilled  and  the 
differential  equation  satisfied  by  the  solution 


r=  r. 


S-x)^h/Ke  -  (-{l-xy/hiKe 


fiy/h/KC  -  f-i^h/Ke 


<=00 


+  ^0*-*'/^  ^    ^i' 


<=1 


sm  -  -, 


(33) 


where  i  is  any  integer,  and  k  is  written  for  k/c. 

It  only  remains  to  determine  the  constant  -4<,  so  that  when  i  is 
only  inBnitesimally  greater  than  0,  F  =  ^o  ^^^  *  =  0,  and  =  0 
for  every  other  value  of  x.  Putting  ^  =»  0  in  (33)  we  get  the 
equation 


<=» 


2^    Ai8m—    = -^^=: :^jz=:z , 


<=1 


fiy^h/i^  -  c-lVjfc/,c 


which  must  hold  for  every  value  of  x  greater  than  zero. 
Multiplying  both  sides  by  sin  (jirx/l)dxy  where  j  is  anv  integer, 
and  integr  iting  from  *  =  0  to  ;r  =  /,  we  get  on  the  left  (since 


♦  JSneyel  BrU.,  Art.  "Heaf,  §  71. 
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every  tenn  Tonisbes   except  that    for  which  i  '  ■)  M,lf2  i 
HDd  OD  the  right  -  iwKic/liVKe  +  iP).    Hence  (33)  beoomea 


-  ^'■.■-""I'sil?^  ■-"■"*"  T-  •   !"> 

The  eeriea  on  the  right  ia  convergent,  and  admits  of  easy  numerical 
evaluation. 

If  the  leakage  is  inconsiderable,  that  ia,  if  it  may  be  taken  aa 
zerc^  the  equation  reduces  to 


Potential 
at  distance 


"'-^'-'^•S    I' 


I 


From  this  we  obtain  the  current  y  at  distance  x  from  the  end  Cnrrmt  at 
e  =  0  (the  sending  end)  by  finding  -  kdf^/dx.     We  thus  get         dietancez 

■JA   .(i-')*'w^  -  (-<l-'K*rtr  sending 


,  ZiFp 


,'0>>.i/;i  CI 


When  X  =  I  and  i  =  0,  this  becomes 

y.  *p  jl  +  Z^  (-  I}<.-*H><(/itJ,  .    .    (37) 

a  rapidly  convergent  series  which  gives  the  current  at  the  end 
X  ••  t  (the  receiving  end)  when  Uie  leakage  is  zero. 

The  ordinates  of  curve  A,  Fig.  95,  calculated  from  (37),  give 
the  valuen  of  y  tar  different  values  of  i  aa  sbscissn.  The  final 
Talne  of  the  current  is  taken  aa  unity ;  and  a,  the  unit  of  the 
scale  of  absci*e(e,  is  for  the  reason  atnted  below  made  to  represent 
t  —  'Wj*'* .  log  j.  The  sum  of  the  Heries  on  the  right  approaches 
)  as  /  is  made  more  and  more  nearly  zero.  Hence  the  current  at 
the  end  of  the  cable  is,  as  was  to  be  expected,  zero  immediately 
kfter  the  fiist  contact.     It  does  not  differ  sensibly  from  zero 
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Beteida-  unti]  the  first  term  of  the  series  is  greater  than  {,  that  is  until  i 
tion  of  is  greater  than  P/w*K,\og |.  This  valne  of  /  has  been  called  bgr 
Signals.  I^r  William  Thomson  the  retardation  of  the  caUe.  After  tM 
interval  of  retardation  has  elapsed  the  current  increaaea,  as  is 
shown  in  the  diagram,  rapidly  at  first  and  more  and  more 
gradually  afterwaids  towards  toe  value  iFjL  whkh.  it  reaohea 
when  ^  =  00.  This  agrees  witii  what  we  ought  to  expeot,  as  i/i 
is  the  resistance  of  the  whole  cable  and  J^  the  diserenoe  of 
potential  between  its  extremities :  the  state  of  the  cable  ap- 
proaches a  uniform  gradient  of  potential  from  end  to  end. 
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Graphic        Curve  (1)  gives  the  current  at  the  receiving  end,  for  different 

Solutions   values  of  /  as  absciss®,  in  the  case  in  which  the  eending  end  is 

Indifferent  brought  suddenly  to  potential  V^^  and  maintained  at  that  noten- 

casea.      tiid  for  an  interval  of  time  0,  or  twice  the  retardation,  ana  then 

brought  suddenly  to  zero  potential  and  kept  so  ever  after.    It 

has  been  constructed  by  compounding  with  A  the  same  curve  as 

A  drawn  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  line  of  abscissas  and  bc^nning 

at  a  distance  a  to  the  rif  ht  of  zero.    Curves  (2)  and  $)  give 

similarly  the  currents  for  the  cases  of  contact  at  the  same  constant 

potential  lasting  intervals,  respectively,  four  times  and  six  timet 

the  retardation. 
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Corre  (B)  f^^'ea  the  current  for  the  case  of  contact  of  duration  Gntpbia 
r  infimtety  ^ort.  I'be  equation  or  a  finite  value  of  r  ia  SolatioiiB 
evidently  indifferent 


where  y,  denote*  the  current  at  time  (  due  to  +  F,,  oBtahliahed 
at  the  origiu  when  /  —  0,  and  F't-r  the  current  due  to  —  Fj, 
ftlone  established  at  time  ^  =  r.    But  if  r  is  very  small  we  may 


■■  ^  { _  iy+\  p,-iw.tiP, .    (39) 


This  curve  eoincidea  with  the  other  curveB  from  ^  =  0  to  /  =  a/2, 
and  rises  rapidly  to  a  maximum  which  it  reaches  when  n^xl/P  is 
9)' nearly. 

Cousiderin^   the   diatrihution   of   potential   in   two   cables   of  Conditions 
IfDgths  I,  I'  with  the  same  potential  at  tlie  sending  ends,  we  see     of  "imi- 
thai  points  *,  *",  fulfilling  the  condition  */;  =  x'/f  will  be  at  the    larity  in 
same  potential  for  the  same  value  of  (  if  k/I*  =  k'/H,  that  is,  the  two  MbUg 
two  cables  will  have  the  Berne  retardation  only  if  the  diffusivities  w°'™*°' 
are  as  the  squares  of  the  lengths  of  the  cables.     But  diffusivity     ""^"^ 
=  k/e  =  lire,  where  r  is  the  resistance   of  unit   length  of  the 
cable ;  lience  in  order  that  the  retardation  at  distances  x  varying 
as  the  lengths  of  the  different  cables,  or  at  the  receiving  ends, 
may  remain  constant  re  must  vary  inversely  as  tlie  square  of  the 
length  of  the  cable.    This  means  practically  that  the  diameter  of 
the   conductor  and  the  external  and  internal  diameters  of  the 
covering  must  be  doubled  when  the  cable  is  doubled  in  length  in 
order  that  the  speed  of  signalling  may  remain  unchanged.* 


*  This  coDcloaion  was  given  by  Sir  William  Thomsan  in  the  early 
days  of  Submarine  Telegraphy,  when  the  first  Atlantic  cable  was  being 
projected,  and  the  recognition  of  its  validity  by  those  intereated  in 
■nch  nndertahin^,  led  to  the  adoption  of  copper  of  the  highest 
possible  conductivity  for  the  conductors  of  the  cables,  and  of  material 
combining  low  spcciGc  inductive  capacity  with  high  resistance  for  the 
eavering.  This  has  given  rise  to  a  new  incinstry,  the  manufacture 
OD  a  commercial  scale  of  practically  pure  copper,  now  carried  on  to  an 
enormous  extent.  The  scientific  experiments  made  in  order  to  find 
■nitable  materials  have  added  greatly  to  knowledge  of  electrical  pro- 
perties of  bodies. 
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The  same  conclusion,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  may  be  derived  from 
the  differential  equation  directly.    For  the  two  equations 

.  dt        re  da^  * 


df 


f'i!  daf^ 


are  identical  if  sc^lx^  =  if  (fit  re ;  in  other  words  two  cables  are  at 
equal  potentials  at  similarly  situated  points,  (that  is  points  for 
which  slj[f^lll%  at  the  same  time,  if  x^/a;^ = r'e ire.  This  holds  also 
in  tho  case  ot  leakage  if  the  further  relation  ZV^  =  ^/^' is  fulfilled. 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  properly  speaking  no  velocity 
of  propagation  of  electricity  through  a  cable.  In  the  examples 
given  above  (p.  170)  as  soon  as  contact  is  made  at  the  sending  end 
the  potential  at  distance  x  begins  to  rise,  infinitely  slowly  at  first, 
but  with  gradually  increasing  rapidity  until  after  a  certain  interval 
of  time  has  elapsed  the  potential  has  risen  to  a  specified  fraction 
of  its  maximum  amount.  This  interval  of  time  depends  as  we 
have  seen,  p.  170,  on  the  nature  of  the  cable.* 

In  the  case,  however,  of  an  impressed  potential  at  the  sending 
end,  varying  as  a  simple  harmonic  function  of  the  time,  there  is 
a  definite  rate  of  propagation  of  the  electric  impulses  through  the 
cable.     This  case  we  shall  consider  later. 

Equations  (34) . . .  (39)  contain  the  complete  solution  of  the  pro- 
blem proposed  for  the  different  circumstances  considered ;  and  from 
this  solution  we  can  easily  obtain  the  solution  of  related  problems 
of  great  interest.  We  shall  consider  first  the  case  of  an  infinitely 
long  cable,  or  which  is  the  same,  a  cable  whose  length  /  is  great 
in  comparison  with  the  distance  x  of  any  section  considered ;  and 
we  shall  assume  first  that  there  is  no  leakage.  From  the  solution 
on  this  supposition  we  can  easily  pass,  as  shown  above,  to  that 
for  an  infinitely  long  cable  with  a  covering  of  uniform  conductivity 
h  per  unit  of  length. 

Assuming  that  /  is  very  great  in  comparison  with  x  we  may 
write  in  (35)  o  for  inxllyda  for  irar//,  and  the  sign  of  integration 
for  that  of  summation.    Thus  we  obtain 


f-a^Ktix^  sinaei^  . 


.  m 


This  integral  may  be  simplified  as  follows.    It  is  proved  in  works 
on  Integral  Calculus  that 


Jo 


t~  «'/*«'  cos  nada  =   //nzt"'^^. 


*  See  •Velocity  of  Electricity,'  Math,  and  Phys,  Pavers^   by  Sir 
W.  Thomson.     Vol.  iL  p.  131. 
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Hnltipljing  both  ridM  of  this  etioation  b^  dm  end  integrating 
ivith  TMpeot  to  m  between  the  Umita  0  and  1  (on  the  left  within 
the  mgn  of  integration),  we  get 

Writing  the  laat  integral  in  the  form  I  «-•*  di,  and  putting 
X*  ■■  #'/W  at  the  aaperior  limit  we  have 

r  =  n  (I  -  4-  r  •'"  "^J  •  •  ■  •  <*o 

V»  Jo 

It  baa  been  ebown  bf  ^  William  Thomeon  *  that  H 

__,  _  2^  jf.-W+iMW.  „„,  ("+""  +  J, 

*       (=0 

where  t  is  an  intef^er,  and  R  a  quantity  which  is  insensible  if  a 
ia  HO  large  that  to  the  degree  of  accuracy  to  which  tlie  value  of 
,-*  is  desired  «-"V«  may  be  neglected. 
By  multiplying  both  sides  of  this  equation  by  /(tjdt  and 

integrating  between  0  and  t  we  can  evaluate  j    t-^f{z)dz  in 

any  case  in  which  I  /(f)  cos(itrt/a].tf«can  be  easily  calculated. 
Potting /(j)  =  1  we  get 

f',-^dz  =  ^^.J^^  ^  X  .-(«+i)W/4..  Bin  (?'!+  1)«  +  s. 
JO  i^t  +  i.)^^  a 

where  S  is  insensible  if  «  fulfils  the  condition  already  stated. 
The  series  is  rapidly  convergent,  and  a  very  few  terms  suffice 
to  give  the  numerical  value  of  the  integral  to  a  high  degree  of 

Calculating  thus  the  values  of  V  for  different  values  of  f  and 
a  single  value  of  x,  and  plotting  the  results  with  values  of  /  as 
abscisste  and  the  corresponding  values  nf  F  as  ordinales  we  get 

■  Math,  and  Phyt.  Paptn,  voL  ii.  p.  60,  'On  the  CalcnlatioiL  of 
TnuucendentB  of  the  form    /   t~'  f{x)dx,' 
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the  curve  A.  Fig.  36,  which  therefore  represents  the  rise  of 

potential  at  the  distance  x  from  the  origin  after  the  establishment 

of  potential  Kq  at  the  origin. 

Graphic        ^  ^^^  potential  at  the  origin  be  maintained  at  V^  for  an  interval 

Solations   of  time  r,  and  be  then  brought  to  zero  and  kept  so  ever  after,  the 

for  Short   potential  at  any  section  at  distance  x  may  be  supposed  produced 

Contacts,    by  supposing  impressed  at  the  origin  a  potential  V^  from  i  ^  0 

to  t  =^  r,  and  a  potential  -  Fq  from  /  a  r  to  ^  »  oo .    This  may 

be  supposed  done  by  connecting  for  an  interval  r,  at  the  end, 

X  =  0,   of  the  cable  one  terminal  of  a  suitable  battery  whose 


resistance  is  small  compared  with  that  of  the  cable,  while  the 
other  terminal  is  connected  with  the  earth,  then  disconnecting 
the  battery  and  keeping  both  ends  of  the  cable  in  contact  with 
the  earth.  The  curve  of  potential  for  the  former  of  these  is  A, 
that  for  the  latter  is  simply  A  drawn  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
line  of  abscissse  and  beginning  at  a  distance  r  to  the  right  of 
zero.  The  resultant  obtained  by  compounding  these  two  curves 
shows  for  the  case  considered  the  variation  of  potential  at  distance 
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«  ftom  tha  origin.  Potential  curves  drawn  in  tbis  mannei'  are  Qnphlo 
^▼en  in  Tig.  36,  (1)  for  r  =>  j^/4c,  (2)  for  r  =  Sdflfix,  (3)  for  Solntiona 
r  "  8x*/4c,  th&t  it  for  vftlnes  of  r  reapectively  «,  2a,  3a  on  tbe  for  Bhort 
ooklo  of  the  diagram.  ContaotA 

Cnrrei  can  be  drawn  in  a  aimilar  manner  for  other  cases;  for 
example  the  oaae  of  pot«ntial  at  the  origin  -{-  Fa  for  an  interval 
So,  then  —  Fg  for  an  eqnal  interralj  then  +  f^t  ")r  A"  interval  a, 
«nd  lero  potential  ever  after.  This  curve  would  be  drawn  by 
ooraponnding  with  the  curve  A,  Fig.  86,  three  Other  cnrvea,  as 
follows, — a  negative  curve  with  ordinates  double  thone  of  A  for 
the  same  abseissB,  and  starting  at  f  ^  3a,  a  positive  curve 
precisely  the  same  as  the  lost  in  ordinates  and  abscisSB,  and 
starting  at  <  =  60,  and  lastly,  a  negative  curve  precisely  the 
same  aa  A  starting  from  t  "  la.  Another  important  case  is 
that  in  which  the  potential  at  the  origin  is  Fg  for  say  3a,  then 
-  To  for  2a  and  zero  ever  after.  The  curve  for  this  case  would 
be  drawn  by  omitting  the  last  curve  of  the  previous  example, 
and  making  the  positive  curve  start  at  f  =  5a,  instead  01  at 
t=  Ba. 

These  eiamples  are  of  interest  aa  illuatratinK  what  is  called  Cnrb- 
"  curb-sign  ailing  "  through  telegraph  cables.  When  to  produce  Signalling, 
a  signal  the  battery  is  applied  at  the  sending  end  of  the  cable  for 
any  interval,  and  that  end  then  placed  in  contact  with  the  earth 
as  in  ordinary  uncurbed  signalling,  the  potential  at  a  distance  x 
rapidly  rises  and  then  slowly  falls;  To  more  rapidly  discbarge 
the  cable  so  as  to  bring  the  effect  of  one  signal  to  zero  before 
another  is  began,  and  thus  render  the  signals  sharper  and  more 
distinct,  the  operator,  instead  of  putting  the  cable  to  earth  after 
the  first  appliration  of  the  battery,  reverses  tbe  battery  on  the 
cable,  generally  for  a  shorter  interval,  as  in  the  second  case  just 
described,  and  then  connects  to  the  enrth  before  beginning  the 
next  signal.  This  has  been  called  signalling  with  $mgle-carb. 
Instead  however  of  thus  dividing  tbe  signal  into  two  parts,  a 
positive  and  a  negative,  the  operator  may  arrange  to  divide  it 
into  three  parts,  a  positive,  a  negative  and  a  positive,  of  suitable 
dniations,  say  2«,  2a,  a,  or  3a,  2a,  a,  and  then  connects  to  earth. 
The  effect  of  the  positive  third  part  is  to  render  the  potential  of 
the  cable  more  neariy  xero  througbont  at  tbe  end  of  tlie  signal. 
Tbis  haa  been  called  signalling  with  dotibU-eurb.*  Curve  (a) 
Fig.  35  shows  ths  current  in  the  cable  for  the  case  of  cnrb- 

*  An  inatmment  by  which  the  signals  are  mode  and  the  curb,  either 
dngle  or  doable,  in  any  reqnired  proportions,  U  applied  antomatieallf , 
hai  been  invented  by  Sir  William  Thomson.  For  description  see 
jMtnuU  (/  Oie  Society  of  Ttltgraph  Sngineen  for  1870. 
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signalling  in  which  the  positive  pole  of  the  battery  is  applied  for 
aii  interval  3a/2,  the  negative  for  an  equal  interval,  ind  lastly 
the  positive  for  an  interval  a/2. 

The  equations  of  the  curves  (1),  (2),  (3)  of  Fig.  36  are  easily 
obtained  from  (41 )  above.  For  lot  Fi— r  denote  the  potential  at 
distance  x  from  the  origin  due  to  potential  Vq  established  at  the 
ori^  when  t  =  t,  and  U  the  potential  at  x  after  time  i,  due  to 
+  Va  established  at  the  origm  when  /  =  0  with  —  F^  superim- 
posed when  i  =  T,    We  have 


U  ^  Ft  -  Ft-r.    .    .    . 

If  r  be  small  we  may  write  this  equation 

^         dF         dF  dz 
at  dz    dt 

Using  this  in  (41)  we  get 

27riicm 
If  the  interval  t  be  finite  then  plainly 

2»ria  J  Q{i^  &)* 


(42) 


(43) 


.     (44) 


where  6  is  any  value  of  t  less  than  r. 

In  actual  practice  the  value  of  the  potential  at  the  oripn  is 
not  constant  throughout  the  whole  interval  during  whicti  the 
battery  is  applied  but  varies  with  the  time.  Hence  the  potential 
at  the  origin  after  the  interval  has  olapsed  from  the  instant  at 
which  the  battery  is  applied  may  be  denoted  by  F{fi),  This 
substituted  in  (43)  for  Fq  gives 


U 


xF{6)r 


2iriici(^  -  e)\ 


f-t^/Ut^ 


(46) 


and  (44)  becomes 


F{0) 


2Tr*Ki  J  0  (/  -  ^)i 


(46) 


It  is  to  be  noted  that  only  values  of  i  which  are  greater  than 
T  can  be  need  in  the  evaluated  integrals  of  (44)  and  (46). 

The  current  y  at  time  /  and  distance  x  from  the  origin  can  be 
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found  in  every  case  by  calculating   ~  k.dFldx.     ¥iyT  example 
from  (41)  we  get 

'  di    dx        «i(<'J'  .   .     ■    .    y*i)     ^^^^j 

CiUTuat 
which  gives  the  cuirent  at  distance  x  from  the  sending  end  in  a    for  Long 
cable  which  ia  so  lung  that  kfjl  is  negligible.    Tiie  value  of  y    Contact. 
in  this  case  is  a  maximum  for  t  =  x'I'Zk,  and  gradually  falls  to 
zero  for  (  =  oo . 

If  /  be  not  BO  great  that  kFJI  can  he  neglected,  the  term 
—  F^/l  muat  be  restored  to  equation  (41)  before  difFereutiation. 
The  nurrent  in  this  case,  at  distance  x  small  in  comparison 
with  /,  is 


—.&  +  ^>  ■••■'-' 


and  continually  approaches  the  vnlue  l:F,Jl.    The  character  of 
the  curve  is  the  same  aa  that  of  J^  Fig.  35,  above. 

The  equation  for  y  in  the  case  of  an  infinitely  short  contact  is  CuireDt  in 
obtained  from  (43)  aa  befure  by  calculating  -  k.dUldz.     We  get      case  of 

Infinitely 

'- 5357.  U -■)■■'"•' <"'   c»-"'. 


8  to  «  . 

In  practice  tlie  speed  of  signalling  ia  increased  by  the  use  of  Sij^alling 
condensers,  so  that  the  conductor  of  the  cuble  is  kept  insulated,  by  Con- 
One  tertninal  of  the  baLtery  is  connected  to  earth,  the  other  to  deusen. 
one  surface  J  of  a  large  condenser,  the  other  surface  of  which 
B  is  joined  with  the  near  end  of  the  cable.  The  farther  end  of  tlie 
cuble  is  in  contact  with  one  surface  B  of  another  large  cundeoser 
of  which  the  other  surface  A'  is  connected  to  earth.  The  surface 
A  comes  rapidly  after  contact  to  tliefull  potential  which  can  ba 
produced  by  the  battery,  and  the  surface  B  becomes  oppositely 
charged  while  the  surfitces  B  and  .4'  at  the  farther  end  become 
electntied  in  the  manner  of  A  and  B  respectively.  There  is  thus 
a  (positive  or  negative;  flow  of  electricity  from  the  battery  to  A, 
from  B  to  £*  in  the  cable  and  from  A'  to  earth,  and  thia  instead 
of  continuing  and  approaching  a  steady  state,  aa  in  the  coses 
already  considered,  while  tlie  battery  contact  is  niaiatuined,  falla 
off  towa.-da  zero  as  the  cable  approaches  a  uniform  potential 
throughout  Tlie  signals  are  thereby,  when  the  operations 
VOL.  I.  N 
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described  above  are  perfonned  at  A,  which  is  now  the  send- 
ing end,  rendered  sharper  and  a  higher  speed  of  signalling  is 
obtainable. 
Trans-         We  shall  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject  with  the  solution 
mission  of  for  an  infinitely  long,  well  insulated  submarine  cable  with  a 
Ej^ctric    potential  at  the  origin  varying  according  to  a  simple  harmonic 
Wave      function  of  the  time.    Let  the  potential  be  Fq  sin  2nt,  then  the 
along  a     potential  at  distance  x  from  the  origin  and  time  t  measared 
umarine  Jj.^^  ^^j^  instant  at  which  the  potential  at  the  origin  was  zero 
will  be  given  by  the  equation 

F  =  Toc-*^^  sin  (2nt  -  x'J^), 

for  this  value  of  F  satisfies  the  difEerential  equation  and  all  the 
other  required  conditions. 

The  interval  between  the  time  of  any  particular  phase  at  the 
origin  and  that  of  the  corresponding  phases  at  distance  x  is 

ar/2  ^HK  and  the  corresponding  value  of  F  is  diminished  in  the 
ratio  of  1  to  f-'^n/K,  An  electric  pulse  or  wave  of  potential,  of 
amplitude  diminishing  per  unit  of  distance  travelled  in  the 
geometrical  ratio  c^^w/k^  jg  thus  propagated  along  the  cable  with 

velocity  2  s'ttK,  that  is  the  velocity  of  propagation  is  directly  as 
the  square  root  of  the  product  of  the  frequency  (n/ir)  of  the 
oscillation  and  the  conductivity  of  the  cable,  and  inversely  as 
the  electrostatic  capacity  per  unit  of  length. 
Use  of  Such  a  harmonic  variation  of  potential  could  be  produced  at 
Telephone  the  sending  end  by  a  telephone  responding  to  a  musical  note  of 
on  Cable,  definite  pitch.  If  the  note  have  a  frequency  of  100,  that  is  to 
say  a  period  of  1/100  of  a  second,  and  the  cable  have  a  copper 
conductor  of  resistance  of  6  ohms  (5  X  lO-ii  C.G.S.  electro- 
static units)  per  knot,  and  an  electrostiitic  capacity  of  '3  micro- 
farad per  knot  (3  X  10*  C.G.S.  electrostatic  units)  the  velocity  of 
propagation  of  the  note  will  be  about  930  knots  per  second  ;  and 
the  amplitude  will  be  diminished  to  i  its  initial  value  in  traversing 
about  32  knots  and  to  ^  in  travefsing  about  96  knots.  In  the 
case  of  a  telephone  responding  to  notes  of  different  pitches  pro- 
duced simultaneously,  the  pulses  corresponding  to  the  higher 
notes  would  be  transmitted  with  the  greater  velocities,  and  would 
be  received  in  order  of  pitch  beginning  with  the  highest* 

*  The  subject  of  the  Transmission  of  Electrical  Waves  along  a  Wire, 
here  only  touched  upon  under  limitations,  has  been  more  fully  dis- 
cussed by  Professor  S.  J.  Thomson,  Proc,  London  Math.  Soc.  vol.  xvii. 
Nos.  272,  273  ;  and  by  Mr.  Oliver  Heaviside,  Phil  Mag,  Feb.  1888. 
See  also  Sir  William  Thomson's  Math,  and  Phys,  Papers,  voL  iL 


nmxs   AND  DIMEtfSIOm. 

A  PHTSICAL   quantity  ia   expressed  numericallj  in      Two 
terms  of  some  convenient  magnitude  of  the  same  kind  eiprwdon 
token  as  unit  and  compared  with  it.     The  expression  of      °^  ? 
the    quantity   consists    essentially   of   two    factors,  a  Qnutitr. 
numeric*    and    the    unit '  with    which    the    quantity   Knoierio 
measured  is  compared  ;  and  the  numeric  is  the  ratio  of     ^^^ 
the  quantity  measured  to  the  quantity  chosen  as  unit. 
Thus  when  a  certain  distance  is  aaid  to  be  25  yards, 
what  is  meant  is  that  the  distance  has  by  some  process 

■  The  tarm  mimtrk  has  been  inlrodnced  by  Trof.  James  Thomson 
(Thomson's  "Arithmetic,"  Ed.  LXXII.,  p.  4)  as  an  abbreviation  of 
"nnioerical  eipression. "  It  denotes  a  niimber,  or  a  proper  fractiqn.  Or 
an  improper  fraction,  or  an  Incommensurablo  ratio.  We  shall  find  it 
convenient  to  employ  it  here  where  we  wish  to  lay  stresa  on  the  fact 
that  we  are  dealing  with  nhat  are  essentially  numerical  e^iprensions. 
Of  course  what  is  actually  meant  by  the  oonveniently  brief  e^tpresaiona 
"a  length,  L,"  "amass,  J/,"  "  a  force,  f, "  and  the  like,  is  simply  that 
i,  if,  F,  Ac,  denote  the  niimsrica  which  express  the  respective  quan- 
tities in  terms  of  the  units  chosen,  that  is,  are,  as  we  ahaJl  say  below, 
the  numeria  of  the  qunnlilies  in  terms  of  those  unit*.  Further  in  such 
phrases  as  "thsproductof  mass  and  velocity,"  or  "the  product  of  charge 
and  potential,"  and  so  on,  the  prodnet  (or  whatever  other  function  is 
specified)  of  the  numerics  is  of  course  what  is  intended.  If  alt  such  ex- 
pressions were  made  verbally  uneiceptionable,  the  resulting  prolixity 
won]d  be  intolerable. 

N  2 
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Numeric    been  compared  with  the  length,  under  speci6ed  con- 
U„iL      ditions,  of  a   certain  standard   rod   (which   length   is 
defined  as  a  yard)  and  the  ratio  of  the  former  to  the 
latter  found  to  be  25. 

The  unit  of  measurement  is  of  course  itself  capable 
of  being  expressed  numerically  in  terms  of  any  unit  of 
the  same  kind,  and  in  the  same  way  therefore  its  full 
expression  consists  of  a  numeric  and  the  new  unit. 
Hence  if  N  he  the  numeric  of  any  physical  quantity  in 
terms  of  the  unit,  iV'  in  terms  of  another  unit,  and  h 
che  numeric  of  the  first  unit  in  terms  of  the  second,  we 
have 

JV"=H..V (1) 

Change-  In  order  therefore  to  find  the  expression  N'  of  the 
quantity  in  terms  of  the  second  unit  from  its  expression 
JV  in  terms  of  the  first  we  have  to  multiply  by  n,  the 
ratio  of  the  first  unit  to  the  second.  This  numeric  has 
been  appropriately  called  the  change-ratio  for  the 
change  from  the  first  unit  to  tlie  second. 

ArWtrary  The  change  from  W  to  JV'  cannot  be  made  unless 
"'  the  change-ratio  n,  is  known.  Each  unit  may  have 
been  arbitrarily  chosen  without  reference  to  any  other 
unit,  and  w  determined  by  some  process  of  measure- 
ment; or  the  units  may  have  been  derived  from  certain 
chosen  fundamental  units,  and  the  ratio  deduced  from 
the  relation  of  one  system  of  fundamental  units  to 
the  other.  In  the  measurements  described  in  this 
work  the  units  employed  are  entirely  of  the  second 
kind  here  referred  to. 

In  the  early  days  of  electrical  measurements  the  units 
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in  use  were  moat  of  tbem  thus  arbitrarily  chosen,  each  Aihitiwy 
without  reference   to  other   physical  quantities;  and 
further    each    investigator    had    his    own    standards, 
adopted  to  suit  his  own  convenience,  by  which  he 
tested  the   electrical  qualities   of  the   substances   be 
employed.      The   great  inconvenience,   loss,   and   un- 
certainty caused  by  this  want  of  a  common  system  of 
measurement  became  intolerable  when  practical  appli- 
cations of  electricity  like  those  of  submarine  telegraphy 
begun  to  be  proposed  and  undertaken,  and  led  to  the 
adoption  of  so-called  absolute  units,  that   is,   derived    "Atao- 
unita  depending  on  a  system  of  fundamental  units  in     '"'.^ 
DO    way   affected    by  locality   or   other   conditions  of 
experimenting,   or    related    to    the    instruments    and 
materials  of  any  investigator. 

The  system  chosen  is  one  which  was  suggested  first    Oann's 
by  Gauss,  and  carried  out  by  him  to  some  extent  for  '"^^"^ 
dynamical  and   for   electric   and   magnetic   quantities, 
extended  and  developed  first  by  Wilhelm  Weber,  and 
then  by  Thomson,  Maxwell,  and  others  who  formed  the 
B.  A.  Committee  on  Electrical  Standards,  and  gradually    eameil 
adopted,  until  finally,  at  the  Congresses  of  Electricians  2°^'^' 
held  at  Paris  in  1881,  1882,  and  1884-.  electric  units     miW 
founded  on  it  were  chosen  for  use  by  the  whole  civilised 
world.     In  this  system  the  units  of  length,  mass,  and 
time  are  deiioed  and  taken  as  fundamental  units,  and 
from  these,  units  for  the  measurement  of  all  physical 
quantities  are  derived  in  the  manner  explained  below. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  although  this  system  is  an 
"absolute"  system  in  the  sense  just  stated,  it  is  only 
one  of  several  systems  absolute  in  the  same  sense,  which 
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might  be  constructed.  It  has,  however,  the  great  ad- 
vantage that  the  fundamental  units  adopted  are  units 
of  those  physical  quantities  which  are  measured  con- 
tinually in  the  ordinary  business  of  life,  as  thus  all  the 
derived  physical  units  are  brought  into  direct  comparison 
with  the  standards  of  length  and  mass  in  the  comparison 
and  reproduction  of  which  so  much  scientific  labour 
has  been  expended,  and  with  the  elaborately-accurate 
measurements  of  time  furnished  by  the  astronomical 
observatories  of  the  world. 
"Dimeii-       fhe  task  before  us  is  to  determine  the  manner  in 

sions    of  . 

Physical    which  the  various  derived  units  involve  the  fundamental 

t^es  ^^^^^*  ^^^^  is,  we  have  to  determine  for  each  quantity 
(p.  180  above)  the  change-ratio  n  in  terms  of  the  funda- 
mental units.  The  formula  which  expresses  n  for  a 
unit  of  measurement  of  any  quantity  we  shall  call  the 
Formula  of  Diiiunsioois  or  the  Dimensional  Formula  of 
the  quantity.  To  prevent  the  necessity  for  the  constant 
repetition  of  these  terms  we  shall  denote  the  dimensional 
formula  of  any  quantity,  of  which  the  numeric  is  de- 
noted by  any  particular  symbol,  by  the  same  symbol 
inclosed  in  square  brackets.  Thus  we  denote  the  dimen- 
sional formula  of  the  quantity  Q  by  the  symbol  [§]. 

Examples  of  the  values  of  {Q]  will  be  found  in  deal- 
ing with  the  various  units  to  which  we  now  proceed. 
We  shall  first  consider  the  definitions  and  relations  of 
the  fundamental  units  in  common  use  and  the  deriva- 
tion from  them  of  the  units  of  other  physical  quantities. 
In  doing  so  we  shall  find  the  dimensional  formula  in 
each  case  and  its  numerical  values  for  certain  changes 
of  units. 
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Fdndahental  TJhits. 


(1)  Length.    The  standard  unit  of  length  in  Great    Fnnda- 
Britain  is  defined  by  Act  of  Farliament  in  the  foUowing    "^^ 
terms :  •   "  The  straight  line  or  distance  between  the  (Miopted. 
centres  of  the  transverse  lines  in  the  two  gold  plugs  in  ^t  Lengtb. 
the  bronze  bar  deposited  in  the  Office  of  the  Ezcheqiler 
shall  be  the  genuine  standard  of  length  at  62°  F.,  and 
if  lost  it  shall  be  replaced  by  means  of  its  copies." 

Authorised  copies  are  preserved  at  the  Royal  Mint,  lnij)«ri«l 
the  Royal  Society  of  London,  the  Royal  Observatory  at  jeflned. 
Greenwich,  and  the  New  Palace  of  Westminster.  The 
comparison  of  the  length  of  the  standard  with  the 
lengths  of  its  copies  has  been  efifected  with  the  utmost 
scientific  accuracy,  and  formed  a  moat  elaborate  and 
important  scientific  investigation. 

The  length  of  a  simple  pendulum  which  beats 
seconds  has  been  determined  for  several  places  by 
means  of  very  careful  observations,  and  repeated 
pendulum  experiments  at  these  places  would  in  the 
event  of  the  destruction  of  the  standard  and  all  its 
copies  give  a  means  of  accurately  renewing  them. 

In  France  and  in  most  Continental  countries  the  Metre 
standard  of  length  is  the  Metre.  This  is  defined  as  the  ° 
distance  between  the  extremities  of  a  certain  platinum 
bar  when  the  whole  is  at  the  temperature  0°  of  the 
Centigrade  scale.  This  rod  was  made  of  platinum  by 
Borda,  and  is  preserved  in  the  national  archives  of 
France.     As  in  the  case  of  the  yard,  authorised  copies 

*  18  and  IS  Vict  c.  72,  July  SO,  1S&5. 
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whose  lengths  have  been  carefully  compared  with  the 

standard  are  preserved  in  various  places. 

Relation  of      The   metre  was   constructed   in   accordance  with   a 

Dimen-    decree  of  the  French  Republic  passed  in  1795,*  which 

^ions  of    enacted,  on  the  recommendation  of  a  Committee  of  the 

French  Academy  of  Sciences,  consisting  of  Laplace, 

Delambre,  Borda,  and  others,  that  the  unit  of  length 

should   be   one  ten-millionth    part    of    the    distance, 

measured  along  the  meridian  passing  through   Paris, 

from  the  Equator  to  the  North  Pole.    The  arc  of  that 

meridian  extending  between  Dunkirk   and   Barcelona 

was  measured  by  Delambre  and  M^chain,  and  from  their 

results   the  standard  metre  was  realised  in  platinum 

by  Borda.     The  metre,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is  not  now 

defined  in  relation  to  the  earth's  dimensions,  and  later 

and  more  accurate  results  of  geodesy  have  therefore  not 

affected  the  length  of  the  metre,  but  are  themselves 

expressed  in  terms  of  the  length  which  Borda*s  rod  has 

at  0°  C. 

Decimal        In  the  French  system  the  decimal  mode  of  reckoning 

^Jj^j^  gP^  has  been  adopted  for  multiples  and  sub-multiples  of  all 

Multiples  the  units.     Thus  the  metre  is  divided  into  ten  equal 

parts  each  called  a  decimetre,  the  decimetre  into  ten 

parts  each  called  a  centimetre,  and  the  centimetre  into 

ten  parts  each  called  a  millimetre.     Again,  a  length  of 

ten  metres  is  called  a  decametre,  of  one  hundred  metres 

a  hectometre,  and  one  thousand  metres  a  kilometre,  "t" 

Of  these,  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  practice  of 

scientific  experimenters  who  adopted  the  suggestions  of 

*  Ijoi  dn  18  germinal,  an  iii. 
■    +  See  Table  at  end  of  this  volume. 
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the  B.  A.  Committee,  the  centimetre  has  been  very 
generally  chosen  as  the  unit  of  length  for  the  expreesion 
of  scientific  results,  and  on  it  as  unit  of  length  the 
electric  and  mimetic  units  approved  by  the  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Electricians  held  at  Paris  in  1882 
have  been  founded.  The  reason  for  this  choice  will 
appear  when  we  consider  the  unit  of  mass. 

We  shall  denote  the  numeric  of  a  length  by  L.    The    Dimeu- 
dimensional  formula  is  therefore  [Z].  Fomnla 

For  example,  if  we  wish  to  find  from  the  nnmeric  of  "'^  i*ngth. 
a  length  in  terms  of  the  yard  as  unit  the  numeric  of  the 
same  length  in  terms  of  the  metre  as  unit,  we  Lave 
[Z]  =  ■91439,  the  ratio  of  one  yard  to  one  metre ;  and 
this  of  course  is  equal  to  36/39*3704,  or  91-439/100,  &c., 
the  ratios  of  the  numerics  of  the  two  units  directly 
obtaiued  according  as  the  inch,  or  the  centimetre,  &c.,  is 
taken  as  unit  of  comparison.  Similarly  the  value  of 
[Z]  for  a  chaoge  from  the  foot  as  unit  to  the  centimetre 
as  unit  is  3047945. 

(2)  Mass.     The   legal  standard   of   mass   in    Great  standurd 
Britain  is  the  Imperial  standard  pound  avoirdupois,  a   " 
piece  of  platinum  marked  "  P.  S.  1844, 1  lb.,"  preserved 
in  the  Exchequer  Office.     In  the  Act  of  Parhament 
(the  Act  already  referred  to)  which  gives  authority  to 
the   standard,   it   is  called    the    "  legal    and    genuine    imperial 
standard  of  weight ; "  and  the  Act  provides  that  if  the    T'J.""^ 
standard   is  lost  or  destroyed  it  may  be  replaced  by 
means  of  authorised  copies,  which  are  kept  in  the  same 
national  repositories  as  the  copies  of  the  standard  of 
length. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  word  "  weight "  used  in  the 
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Ambi-  Act,  is  One  which  is  constantly  used  in  two  distinct 
^OTd'  senses :  (1)  as  here,  to  signify  the  quantity  of  matter  in 
"Weight"  a  body ;  (2)  in  its  proper  sense,  to  signify  the  downward 
force  of  gravity  on  the  body.  It  is  evident  that  these 
two  senses  are  distinct.  The  quantity  of  matter  in  a 
body  is  invariable ;  the  force  of  gravity  upon  the  body 
depends  on  the  situation  of  the  body,  and  may  even  be 
zero.  At  a  given  place  the  forces  of  gravity  on 
different  bodies  are,  as  was  proved  by  Newton  by 
pendulum  experiments,  proportional  to  their  masses, 
and  thus  a  comparison  of  the  weights  of  different  bodies 
gives  a  direct  comparison  of  their  masses. 

The  pound  has  been  generally  used  in  Great  Britain 
as  the  unit  of  mass  for  the  expression  of  dynamical 
results,  but  in  engineering  and  the  arts,  larger  units, 
for  example,  the  ton,  or  mass  of  2240  lbs.,  and  the 
hundred-weight,  or  mass  of  112  lbs.,  are  frequently 
employed. 
Kilo-  The  French  standard  of  mass  is  a  piece  of  platinum 
SfijQiS^  ^^"^^  *'^®  Kilogramme  des  Archives,  made  also  by 
Borda  in  accordance  with  the  decree  of  the  Republic 
mentioned  above.  It  was  connected  with  the  standard 
of  length  by  being  made  a  mass  as  nearly  as  possible 
equal  to  that  contained  in  a  cubic  decimetre  of  distilled 
water  at  the  temperature  of  maximum  density,  4*"  C. 
The  comparison  was  of  course  made  by  weighing,  and 
so  far  as  this  process  was  concerned  it  was  possible  to 
obtain  great  accuracy,  but  the  density  of  water  is  some- 
what diflScult  to  determine  with  exactness,  and  is  still 
in  a  small  degree  uncertain.  The  relation  between  the 
standards  is,  however,  so  nearly  that  stated  above  that. 
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for  practical  purpoees,  the  error  may  be  neglected.  But 
OB  account  of  this  uncertainty  it  is  important  to  re- 
member that  the  standard  ia  defi-ned  as  the  kilogramme 
made  by  Borda,  and  not  as  the  mass  of  a  cubic  decimetre 
of  distilled  water  at  4°  C^  which  it  approximately  eqaaJs. 

A  comparison  between  the '  French  and  British 
standards  of  mass  made  by  Professor  W.  H.  Miller 
gave  the  mass  of  the  Kilogramme  des  Archives  as 
15432-34874i  grains. 

The  gramme,  defined  as  1/1000  of  the  Kilogramme  des 
Archives,  and  approximately  equal  to  the  mass  of  one    HeUtioii 

cubic  centimetre  of  water  at  4°  C,  was  recommended  ^^.^'^"'^ 
' ,  Standard 

by  the  B.  A  Committee  as  the  unit  of  mass  for  the  of  Msn  to 
expression  of  experimental  results  generally,  and  this  ^^  LejuMh. 
choice  baa  now  been  ratified  by  the  general  practice  of 
scientific  men.  The  convenience  of  the  adoption  of 
this  unit  of  mass  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  approxi- 
mately the  mass  of  unit  volume  of  the  substance,  (water 
at  its  temperature  of  maximum  density),  usually  taken 
as  standard  of  comparison  in  the  estimation  of  specific 
gravities  of  bodies,  which  therefore  become  in  this  case 
the  same  numbers  as  the  densities  of  the  bodies. 

The  multiples  and  sub-multiples  of  the  gramme 
proceed  decimally,  and  are  distinguished  by  the  same 
prefixes  as  those  of  the  metre.* 

We  shall  denote  the  numeric  of  a  mass  by  M,  and 

hence  its  dimensional  formula  by  [M\  Siinen- 

The  value  of  \M\  for  a  reduction  from  the  pound  as     "'°''*' 
.      .  -  T        ■         Foimiiitt 

unit  to  the  gramme  as  unit  is  453'o93,  for  a  reduction   of  Mass. 

from  the  gr^n  as  unit  to  the  gramme  as  unit  15432. 

*  See  T&tdfl  at  end  of  this  Tolnnie. 
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(3)  Time.  The  definition  of  equal  intervals  of  time 
belongs  to  dynamics  and  cannot  here  be  entered  on, 
but  according  to  it  the  times  in  which  the  earth  turns 
through  equal  angles  about  its  axis  are  to  a  very  high 
degree  of  approximation  equal.  These  intervals  cor- 
respond to  equal  intervals  of  time  shown  by  a  correct 
clock,  and  if  the  clock  just  goes  twenty-four  hours  in 
the  time  of  an  exact  revolution  of  the  earth  about  its 
axis  (or,  which  is  the  same,  the  interval  between  two 
successive  passages  of  a  fixed  star  in  the  same  direction 
across  the  meridian  of  any  place),  showing  Ob.  Om.  Os. 
each  time  a  certain  point  of  the  heavens  called  the 
First  Point  of  Aries  crosses  the  meridian  in  the  same 
direction,  it  is  said  to  show  sidereal  time. 

Though  sidereal  time  is  used  in  astronomical  obser- 
vatories, it  is  more  convenient  in  ordinary  civil  affairs 
to  use  solar  time;  but  as  the  actual  solar  day,  the 
interval  between  two  successive  transits  of  the  sun 
across  the  meridian  of  any  place,  varies  in  length 
during  the  year,  the  standard  interval  is  the  mean  of 
such  intervals,  and  is  called  a  mean  solar  day.  On 
account  of  the  orbital  motion  of  the  earth  the  mean 
solar  day  is  about  3m.  55'9s.  longer  than  the  sidereal 
day. 

The  mean  solar  second,  defined  as  1/86400  part  of 
the  mean  solar  day,  is  taken  as  the  unit  of  time  for  the 
expression  of  all  scientific  results. 

We  have  seen  that  the  choice  of  the  fundamental 
units  is  entirely  arbitrary,  and  there  is  nothing  in  their 
nature  which  entitles  them  in  any  just  sense  to  the 
term  "  absolute."     The  unit  of  time,  which  is  based  on 
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the  period  of  rotation  of  the  earth,  is,  we  have  reason  to  other 
.believe,  subject  to  a  alow  progressive  lengtheniDg,  due  $"^d^^ 
to  tidal  retardation  of  the  earth's  rotation,  and  possibly  of  Length, 
also  to  frictional  resistance  of  the  sun-ounding  medium ;  Timu. 
and  as  a  matter  of  definition,  without  reference  in  all 
cases  to  realisation,  it  would  be  easy  to  find  many  much 
more  satisfactory  standards.  Thus  it  has  been  suggested 
by  Sir  William  Thomson  ■  that  the  period  of  vibration 
of  a  metallic  spring,  and  kept  in  a  hermetically  sealed 
e^hausted  chamber  at  a  constant  temperature,  or  the 
period  of  a  particular  mode  of  vibration  of  a  quartz 
crystal  (or  cthor  crystal  of  definite  composition)  of  a 
specified  size  and  shape  and  at  a  given  temperature, 
wuuld  be  theoretically  preferable  to  the  mean  solar 
second,  as  fulfilling  with  a  much  nearer  approach  to 
perfection  the  condition  of  constancy.  Clerk  Maxwell  f 
has  also  suggested  as  units  of  time  the  period  of 
vibration  of  a  gaseous  atom  of  a  widely  diffused  sub- 
stance easily  procurable  in  a  pure  form ;  or  the  period 
of  revolution  of  an  infinitesimal  satellite  close  to  the 
surface  of  a  globe  of  matter  at  the  standard  density, 
which  may  be  any  density  deterniiQcd  by  a  definite 
physical  condition  of  any  substance,  for  example  the 
maximum  density  of  water.  This  period  is  independent 
of  the  size  of  the  globe  J  and  it  has  been  pointed  out 
that  this  advantage  would  also  be  obtained  by  founding 

•  EUUricUy  aiid  Magnetiam,  vol.  i.  p.  3  ;  Tliomaon  Bud  Ttiit,  Nat. 
Phil.  vol.  i.  part  i.  p.  227  (second  edition). 

t  Ibid. 

•  For  WBttr  at  the  tcmpemtnra  of  mBumtUD  denait^,  it  'a  approil- 
mAleljr  lOh.  3m. 
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Other     the  unit  of  time  on  the  period  of  a  small  simple  harmonic 

StSdards  vibration  of  a  globe  of  standard  density. 

of  Length,      The  mass  of  a  gaseous  atom,  for  example  that  of  a 

Timo.     sodium  or  hydrogen  atom,  and  the  wave-length  of  a 

definite  line  in  the  spectrum  of  an  easily  obtainable 

substance,  for  example  the  D  lines  in  the  spectrum  of 

sodium,  might  be  chosen  as  the  units  of  mass  and 

length.    These   units  would  be  quite  definite   since, 

according  to  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases,  the  atoms  of 

any  one   substance   are   undistinguishable    from    one 

another  by  any  physical  test. 


Derived  Units. 


Dimen-        Let  US  suppose  that  the  numeric  iV  of  a  physical 

Fomula    quantity  is  given  by  the  equation, 
of 

Unii:'  N  =  CZ^M-T:,   L^M^T;.  &c.,    .    .(2) 

where  X^,  Xg,  &c.,  J/j,  J/o,  &c.,  Tj,  To,  &c.,  are  numerics 
of  different  lengths,  masses,  and  times  in  terms  of  a 
certain  chosen  unit  for  each,  and  (7  is  a  numerical 
multiplier  (generally  equal  to  unity)  which  does  not 
depend  on  the  units  adopted.  Now  let  other  units  of 
length,  mass,  and  time  be  chosen  and  let  W  be  the 
numeric  of  the  same  quantity  in  terms  of  these  units, 
and  L\,  L\,  &c.,  if j,  Jtf'o,  &c.,  T^,  T^,  &c.,  those  of 
the  lengths,  masses,  and  times.     Then  we  have 

N'  =  c,L\' jf 7  r,"" .  z'/  3f 7  r; .  &c. .   (3) 
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But  by  equation  (1)  Z''  - 1)  [J]',  itf"  =  Jf  [iff,  and    d™^- 
Bo  on.    Hence  (3)  becomes,  Fonnuln 

of  Derived 

N'^CJ^M^'T^.  L/Mj^T^.&c  [£]'+'  +  '"■  Unita. 

[Jff +«  +  *^.  [j-j'  +  '  +  ^o-     ...    (4) 

By  equation  (1)  therefore  the  dimeneional  formula  [N^ 
of  the  quantity  is  [Z]'+''+'"'.  [if]"""**""-  [TT"^*"- 
In  accordance  with  the  notation  [N^,  we  shall  denoto 
this  in  future  by  the  more  convenieDt  expression 
rrl+p+te.        wm+j+fte.       rtm+r+Sa-i 

The  numerics  /  +p  +  &c.,  &c.,  correspond  to  what  Dimcn- 
Fourier  *  called  lea  exposatUg  des  dimensions  of  the  pniu. 
qnantities  which  entered  into  his  analysis,  and  it  is 
these  numerics,  not  the  dimensioual  formulas,  which 
are  properly  the  "dimensions"  of  the  units.  It  was 
pointed  out  by  Fourier  that  in  equations  involving  the 
numerics  of  physical  quantities'  every  term  must  be  of 
the  same  dimensions  in  each  unit,  otherwise  some  error 
must  have  been  made  in  the  analysis.  This  consideration 
affords  in  physical  mathematics  a  valuable  check  on  the 
accuracy  of  algebraic  work. 

It  is  obvious  from  equations  (1)  or  (4)  that  the  dimen- 
sional formula  of  the  product  of  any  number  of  numerics 
A'l,  iVj  of  different  physical  quantities  is  the  product 
[Ny  N3.  &c.]  of  their  dimensional  formulas,  and  more 
generally  that  the  dimensional  formula  of  the  product 
[^1"'.  JVj"'.]  &c.,  of  any  powers  whatever  of  these  ex- 
pressions, is  the  product  of  the  same  powers  of  the 
corresponding  dimensional  formulas. 

*  Thiorit  Jiuitytii[ue  de  la  Chaieur,  Chap.  II.  Sect.  IX. 
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Dimen-  We  are  now  prepared  to  find  the  dimensional  formulas 
*U^*t^  of  the  various  derived  units.  The  process  will  consist 
in  finding  for  each  quantity  the  formula  corresponding 
to  the  right-hand  side  of  (2);  and  thence  deriving 
according  to  (4).  the  proper  formula  of  dimensions.  We 
shall  consider  first  the  units  of  Area,  Volume,  and 
Density;  then  the  various  dynamical  units  which  are 
involved  in  those  of  electrical  and  magnetic  quantities. 

Area.  Area,   The  general  formula  for  the  area  of  any  surface 

can  be  put  in  the  form  CL^,  where  Z  is  a  numeric 
expressing  a  length,  and  C  is  a  numeric  which  does  not 
change  with  the  units.  Hence  by  (4)  the  formula  of 
dimensions  for  area  is  [Z*]. 

Volume.  Volume.  Similarly  the  formula  for  the  numeric  of 
a  volume  can  be  written  CZ*,  and  the  formula  of 
dimensions  is  [Z']. 

Density.  Density.  The  Density  of  a  body  is  expressed  by  the 
numeric  of  the  mass  per  unit  of  volume.  We  shall 
denote  it  by  the  symbol  D. 

If  the  body  be  of  uniform  density,  the  numeric  is 
obtained  by  finding  the  mass  contained  in  any  given 
volume  of  the  body :  the  ratio  of  the  numeric  of  the 
mass  to  the  numeric  of  volume  is  the  density. 

If  the  body  be  of  varying  density,  the  density  at  any 
point  is  the  limit  towards  which  the  ratio  of  the  numeric 
of  the  mass  contiiined  in  an  element  of  volume  including 
the  point,  to  the  numeric  of  the  volume,  approaches  as 
the  element  is  taken  smaller  and  smaller.  Thus  i{  BV 
be  an  element  of  volume  including  a  point  at  which  the 
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density  is  D,  and  Sif  be  the  mass  of  the  element,  we  I>eiiaitj. 
have 

"     dV 
In  either  case  we  have  for  the  numeric  of  the  volume 
taken  01^,  and  for  that  of  the  mase  contained  in  it  M. 
Hence 

\B\  =  ML-'l 

The  Specific  Gravity  of  a  body  is  the  ratio  of  the  density  SpeeiAii 
of  the  body  to  the  density  of  the  standard  substaoce,  *^''"^- 
and  is  therefore  a  numerical  ratio  independent  of  the 
system  of  units  adopted,  that  is,  its  dimensional  formula 
is  1.  If  C  denote  the  specific  gravity  of  a  body  whose 
density  is  D,  and  B,  be  the  density  of  the  standard 
sabstance, 

Id  the  French  system  of  units  D,  is  taken  as  unity 
and  we  have  D=G.  This  is  one  great  convenience  of 
the  French  units  of  length  and  mass ;  but  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  Density  and  Specific  Gravity  are 
essentially  different  ideas,  and  only  coincide  in  numerical 
value  when  D,  =  \, 

Dynamical  Units. 

Velocity.    The  velocity  of  a  body  is  measured  by  the  Talod^. 
oameric  of  the  length  described  per  unit  of  time.     Its 
specificatioa  involves  direction  as  well  as  magnitude; 
but  in  dealing  with  the  dunensions  of  velocity  we  are 
only  concerned  with  the  latter  element. 

VOL  L  O 
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If  the  velocity  is  uniform,  its  nnineric  is  the  ratio  of 
the  numeric  Z  of  any  distance  traversed  to  the  numeric 
T  of  the  time  in  which  it  is  described. 
Ydocity.  K  the  velocity  is  variable,  its  numeric  v  at  any 
instant  is  the  value  towards  which  the  ratio  of  the 
numeric  BL  of  the  distance  traversed  in  an  interval 
of  time  including  the  instant,  to  the  numeric  BT  of  the 
interval,  approaches  as  the  interval  is  taken  smaller  and 
smaller.    Hence 


• '      • 


■ 

where  L  denotes  in  Newton's  fluxional  notation  the  time- 
rat«  of  variation  of  L,  We  shall  use  this  symbol  for 
velocity. 

We  see  that  the  numeric  of  a  velocity  is  the  ratio  of 
the  numeric  of  a  length  to  the  numeric  of  a  time- 
interval,  and  therefore  we  have 

[Z]  =  [LT-^l 

As  multiplier  for  a  change  from  mile-minute  units  to 
centimetre-second  units  we  have 

n  =  5280  X  30-4797/60  =  2682-2136. 

In  statements  of  amounts  of  velocities  there  ought 
clearly  to  be  a  distinct  reference  to  the  unit  of  time : 
thus  the  expressions  one  mile  per  minute,  88  feet 
per  second,  2682*2136  centimetres  per  second,  are  per- 
fectly definite,  and  express  the  same  velocity,  while 
such  a  statement  as  a  "  velocity  of  88  feet "  is  devoid 
of  meaning. 


I 


ACCBLERA.TION. 

I         Aee^eraiion.    The  acceleration  of  a  body  is  expressed  Aeoden- 
by  the  numeric  of  the  change  of  velocity  per  unit  of  time.        '*"' 
Like  velocity,  acceleration  involves  in  its  signification 

.  the  idea  of  direction  as  well  as  of  magnitude ;  and  it  is 
throi^h  a  want  of  clear  apprehension  of  this  fact  that 
difficulty  U  found  by  students  in  the  theory  of  curvi- 

■    linear  motion. 

Let  SJj  be  the  velocity  given  in  direction  and  magni- 
tude which  compounded  with  the  velocity  L  which  a 
particle  possesses  at  the  beginning  of  an  interval  of 
time  BT  would  give  the  velocity  in  direction  and  mag- 
nitude at  the  end  of  that  interval,  then  BL/ST  is  the 
average  acceleration  during  that  interval,  ajid  the  limit 
towards  which  this  ratio  approaches  as  8T  ia  made 
smaller  and  smaller  is  the  true  value  of  the  acceleration 
at  the  beginning  of  the  interval.    That  is,  we  have 

Acceleration  =  ■j~,~L, 

•:    where  L  denotes  in  the  fluxional  notation  the  time-rate 

I  of  variation  of  Z,  that  is,  of  velocity. 
We  shall  use  this  symbol  for  acceleration,  and  the 
t  two  dots  above  the  L  will  serve  to  recall  the  double 
I  reference  to  time  which  is  plainly  involved  in  the  notion 
'  of  acceleration.  This  should  be  clearly  expressed  iq 
'  statements  of  amounts  of  acceleration.  Thus  such  4 
I  statement  as  an  acceleration  of  981  centimetres  per 
second  per  second,  or  32  feet  per  second  per  second; 
j  is  perfectly  definite,  while  such  phrases  as  an  "  accele- 
j  ntion  of  981  centimetres  "  or  "  an  acceleration  of  32  feet 
!    per  second,"  which  are  often  used,  are  meaoingless. 

o  2 
i 
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The  dimensioiul  formula  is 

[i]  .  [i!M]. 
For  a  change  from  mile-miQute  units  to  centimetre- 
second  units, 

n  =  6280  X  30-4797/60*  =  447-0366. 
Hoiugn>  Momentum.  Tiiking  for  simplici^  the  case  of  a  rigid 
body  moving  without  rotation,  that  is,  so  that  eac^ 
particle  of  the  body  has  the  same  velocity  at  the  same 
instant,  the  momentum  of  the  body  is  expressed  as  the 
product  of  the  numerics  of  the  mass  of  the  body  and  its 
velocity.  Hence  it  ia  expressed  symbolically  by  ML. 
The  dimensional  formula  is  therefore 

[ML]  =  [MLT-'l 

Rueof        Time-Saieo/GhaJ^eo/MoTnenium.  If  the  momeDtom 

(^ng«  of  ^f  f.^g  body  be  not  constant,  then,  ^nce  we  suppose 

tam.      the  mass  constant,  we  must  have  for  the  time-rate  of 

variation  the  expression  ML,  that  ia,  the  product  of  the 

numerics   of   the   mass    and    the    acceleration.      The 

dimensional  formula  is  therefore 

[ML]  =  [MLT-^]. 
Force.         Force  {F).  A  force  acting  on  a  body  is  proportional  to 
the   time-rate  of  change  of  momentum.     Hence   the 
dimensional  formula  just  found  is  that  of  force. 

According  to  the  system  suggested  by  Qaoss,  a  force 
is  measured  by  the  time-rate  of  change  of  momentum, 
that  is,  the  constant,  C,  of  equation  (3)  ia  in  this  case,  as 
in  the  other  cases  we  have  considered,  taken  equal  to 
unity.     Unit  force  is  therefore  that  force  which  acting 


for  anit  of  time  on  unit  mass  produces  imit  change  Einetio 
of  velocity,  or  simply  that  which  produces  unit  p^ 
acceleration  in  unit  masa. 

When  the  unit  of  mass  is  one  pound,  the  unit  of 
length  one  foot,  and  the  unit  of  time  one  second,  then 
miit  force  ia  that  force  which  acting  for  one  second  on 
a  pound  of  matter  generates  a  velocity  of  one  foot  per 
second.    This  unit  force  has  heen  called  apoundal. 

The  unit  force  in  the  C.Q.S.  system,  is  that  force    c.0.8. 
which,  acting  for  one  second  on  one  gramme  of  matter,     j-^° 
generates  a  Telocity  of  one  centimetre  per  second.    To 
this  unit  force  the  name  dpne  has  been  given. 

This  method  (sometimes  called  the  kinetic  method) 
of  measurii^  forces  has  now  superseded,  for  scientific 
purposes,  the  gravitation  system  formerly  in  use.  In 
that  system  the  unit  of  force  is  the  force  of  gravity 
on  the  unit  of  mass,  and  has,  therefore,  difTerent 
values  at  different  places  on  the  earth's  surface,  and 
at  different  vertic^  distances  from  the  mean  surface 
level  This  substitution  of  an  invariable  uuit  of  force, 
depending  only  on  the  standards  adopted  for  length, 
mass,  and  time,  instead  of  the  former  variable  unit,  is 
at  the  foundation  of  the  system  of  units  of  measure- 
ment established  by  Qauss.  It  is  to  express  this  fact 
of  invariability  with  locality  and  other  circumstances 
that,  as  already  explained,  the  term  "  absolute  "  is  used 
for  the  unit  of  force  and  other  derived  units  in  this 
system. 

Work  ( W).    In  dynamics  work  is  said  to  be  done  hy    Work, 
a  force  when  the   place   of  application  of  the  force 
receives  a  component  displacement  in  the  dtredion  in 
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Work.  vA'u^  the  fortse  ads,  aod  the  work  done  by  it  is  eqnal 
to  the  product  of  the  force  and  the  distance  through 
which  the  place  of  application  of  the  force  has  moved 
in  that  direction.  The  time-rate  at  which  work  iB 
done  by  a  force  at  any  instant  is  therefore  equal  to  the 
product  of  the  force  and  the  component  of  velocity  in 
the  direction  of  the  force  at  that  instant  The  work 
done  in  overcoming  a  resistance  through  a  certain  distance 
is  equal  by  this  definition  to  the  product  of  the  resist- 
ance and  the  distance  through  which  it  is  overcome. 
Among  engineers  in  this  country  the  unit  of  work  gene- 
rally used  is  one  foot-poand,  that  is,  an  amount  of  work 
equal  to  that  done  in  lifting  a  pound  vertically  against 
gravity  through  a  distance  of  one  foot.  The  weight  of  a 
pound  of  matter  being  generally  different  at  different 
places,  this  unit  of  work  is  a  variable  one,  and  is  not  used 
in  theoretical  dynamics.  In  the  absolute  CQ.S.  system 
of  units,  the  unit  of  woik  is  the  work  done  in  over- 
coming a  force  of  one  dyne  through  a  distance  of  one 
centimetre,  and  is  called  one  centimetre-dyne  or  one  er^. 

In  practical  electricity  10^  ergs  is  frequently  used  as 
unit  of  work,  and  is  called  a  Joule. 

If  F  denote  the  numeric  of  a  force  and  L  the  Dumeric 
of  the  space  through  which  it  has  acted,  the  numeric 
of  the  work  done  is  FL.    Hence  we  have 

[W^~[FL\  =  [ML^T-'^. 

Actiritj.  Activity  (A).  The  single  word  Activity  has  been 
used  by  Sir  WiUiam  Thomson  as  equivalent  in  meaning 
to  "  time-rate  of  doing  work,"  or  the  rate  per  unit  of  time 
at  which  energy  is  given  out  by  a  workii^  system ;  and 


to  aToid  drcnmlocQtions  in  what  ibllom  we  shall 
frequently  use  the  term  in  that  sense.  Among  engineers 
in  this  country  the  unit  rate  of  working  is  one  Aorw- 
poiotr,  that  is  33,000  foot-pounds  per  minute. 

Unit  Activity  in  the  C.O.S.  system  is  one  erg  per      Unit 
second.     In  practical  electricity  an  activity  of  10'  ergs  ■*=t'"'T- 
per  secmid  is  frequently  employed  as  unit.     This  unit 
has  been  called  a  Wait. 

Since  Activity  is  measured  by  the  numeric  of  the  work 
done  per  unit  of  time,  its  dimensional  formnla  is  given  by 

Energy  (E).  When  a  material  system  in  virtue  of  Encigy. 
stresses  between  its  own  parts  and  those  of  bodies 
external  to  it  does  work  or  has  work  done  upon  it,  in 
pasung  from  one  state  to  another,  it  is  said  to  give  out 
or  to  gtun  energy.  The  Buergj  given  out  or  gained  is 
raeasored  by  the  work  so  done. 

If  the  change  be  a  change  of  motion,  tbeu,  according 
as  energy  is  given  oat  or  gained  by  the  system,  it  is 
said  to  lose  or  gain  kinetic  energy.  If  the  change  be  of 
any  other  kind,  which  can  be  classed  under  change  of 
configuration,  then,  according  as  the  system  gives  out 
or  gains  energy,  it  is  in  general  said  to  lose  or  gain 
poienlial  energy. 

When  we  consider  the  work  done  by  mutual  forces 
between  different  parts  of  the  same  system,  a  loss  of 
kinetic  energy  in  the  system  is  accompanied  by  an 
oqnal  gain  of  potential  energy,  and  vice  versd,  so  that  the 
total  energy  of  the  system  remains  unchanged  in  amount 
This  is  the  principle  called  the  Conservaiion  of  Energy. 
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Energy  is  measured  by  the  same  units  as  work,  and 
its  dimensional  formula  is  the  same  as  that  of  work, 
that  is 

We  shall  here,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  give  three 

examples  of  the  application  of  dimensional  formulas  to 

the  solution  of  problems  regarding  units.    The  problems 

are  taken  from  Professor  Everett's  Units  and  Physical 

Constants. 

Examples       Ex.  1.     If  the  unit  of  time  be  the  second,  the  unit 

Problems  density  162  lbs.  per  cubic  foot,  and  the  unit  of  force 

in  Units,   ^.j^^  weight  of  an  ounce  at  a  place  where  the  change  of 

velocity  g  produced  by  gravity  in  one  second  is  32  feet 

per  second,  what  is  the  unit  of  length  ? 

Here  the  change-ratio  by  which  we  must  multiply 
the  numeric  of  the  density  of  a  body  in  the  system 
of  units  proposed,  to  find  its  density  in  terms  of  the 
pound  as  unit  of  mass,  and  the  foot  as  unit  of  length,  is 
162.  We  have  therefore,  omitting  the  brackets  in  the 
dimensional  formulas, 

ML-^  -  162, 

where  31  is  the  number  of  pounds  equivalent  to  the 
unit  of  mass,  and  L  the  number  of  feet  equivalent  to 
the  unit  of  length.  Also,  it  is  plain  that  the  unit  of 
force  in  the  proposed  system  is  two  foot-pound-second 
units.     Hence  we  have  also,  since  T  =  1, 

MLT'^  =  ifZ  =  2. 

By  division  therefore  we  get  X*  =  1/81  or  X  =  1/3.  The 
unit  of  length  is  therefore  4  inches. 
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Ex.  2.    The  number  of  seconda  in  the  unit  of  time  Eunmlet 
is  equal  to  the  number  of  feet  in  the  unit  of  length,  the   problemt 
unit  of  force  ia  750  lbs.  weight  (^  being  32),  and  a  *"  Uniu. 
cubic  foot  of  the  aubstance  of  unit  density  coDtains 
13,600  onnces.    Find  the  unit  of  time. 

UaiDg  M  and  Z  asm  the  last  problem,  and  putting 
T  for  the  number  of  seconds  eqaivalent  to  the  unit  of 
time,  we  have  plainly 

ML-   =^g- 

and 

MLT-*  =  750  X  32. 

Therefore  by  dividiug,  and  remembering  that  L  =  T, 
we  get 

r*  -   3^  X  '^50  X  16        16^ 
13500  ""    3* 

That  is  the  unit  of  time  is  5^  seconds. 

£z.  3.  When  an  inch  is  the  unit  of  length  and  T 
seconds  the  unit  of  time,  the  nameric  of  a  certain 
acceleration  is  a;  when  5  feet  and  I  minute  are  the 
units  of  length  and  time  respectively,  the  numeric  of 
the  same  acceleration  is  lOa.     Find  T. 

The  change-ratio  or  value  of  LT-*  for  reduction  to 
foot-second  units  is  plainly  in  the  first  case  T-^jWt,  in 
the  second  5/3600.     We  get  therefore 

or 
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Derived  Electrical  Units.    Electrostatic  Ststbm. 

^^^  Quantity  of  Electricity  \g\.  In  what  is  called  the 
trici^.  electrostatic  system  of  units,  which  we  here  consider^ 
and  which  is  most  convenient  when  electrostatic  reimlts 
independently  of  their  bearing  on  electromagnetic 
phenomena  only  are  required,  the  units  of  all  the 
other  quantities  are  founded  on  the  definition  of  unit 
quantity  of  electricity  given  above  (p.  3).  This  defini- 
tion is,  as  we  shall  see,  precisely  similar  to  the  definition 
of  magnetic  pole  which  forms  the  basis  of  another 
system  of  units  called  the  electromagnetic  system,  of 
much  wider  and  more  important  application  than 
the  electrostatic.  Hence  by  Coulomb's  law  (p.  2)  that 
electric  attractions  and  repulsions  are  directly  as  the 
product  of  (the  numerics  of)  the  attracting  or  repelling 
quantities,  and  inversely  as  the  second  power  of  (the 
numeric  of)  the  distance  between  them,  if  a  quantity 
of  positive  electricity  expressed  by  j  be  placed  at  a 
point  distant  L  units  from  an  equal  quantity  of  positive 
electricity,  the  numeric  F  of  the  force  between  them  is 
g'^/Z*.  We  have  therefore  the  equation  j*  =  -FZ*,  and 
therefore  \g\  is  [F^L\  or  {M^L^T'^l 
Electric  Electric  Sicrface  Density  [<r].  The  density  of  an 
Density,  electric  charge  is  (p.  7)  measured  by  the  quantity  of 
electricity  per  unit  of  area.     Therefore  [o-]  is  [jZ~^  or 

Electric       Electric  Force  and  Intensity  of  Electric  Field  [i].    The 

Force,     electric  force  at  any  point  in  an  electric  field  is  (p.  6) 

the  force  with  which  a  unit  of  positive  electricity  would 
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be  acted  on  if  placed  at  tbe  point.    Hence  if  the  nnmeric     Field 
of  the  qoantit;  of  electricity  at  a  point  Fhe  q,  and  that  ^' 

of  the  electric  force  at  that  point  be  i,  the  nnmeric 
F  of  the  force  on  the  electricity  is  qi,  acd  we  have 
the  eqaation  %  —  Fq-^.     Therefore  [»]  ia  [^2~']  or 

The  intensity  of  an  electric  field  at  any  point  is 
measured  by  the  electric  force  at  that  point,  and  there- 
fore has  the  same  dimensional  formula. 

EUctrie  Potential  {V).  The  difference  of  potential  Eleetrio 
between  two  pointa  is  (p.  7)  measured  by  the  work  ° 
which  would  be  done  if  a  unit  of  positive  electricity 
were  placed  at  the  poiut  of  higher  potential  and  made 
to  paaa  by  electric  forces  to  the  point  of  lower  potential. 
Hence  in  transferring  q  units  of  electricity  through  a 
difference  of  potentials  expressed  by  V,  an  amount  of 
work  is  done  of  which  the  numeric  W  \&  qV.  We 
have  therefore  V"=  Wq-^,  and  hence  [F]  is  [Wj"^]  or 

CapaxHy  of  a  Conductor  (K).  The  capacity  of  an  C»p»dtr. 
insulated  conductor  is  the  quantity  of  electricity 
required  to  charge  the  conductor  to  unit  potential,  all 
other  conductors  in  the  field  being  supposed  at  zero 
potential.  Hence,  denoting  the  numeric  of  the  capacity 
of  a  given  conductor  by  C,  those  of  its  chai^  and 
potential  by  Q  and  V  respectively,  we  have  C  =  QV~\ 
and  for  [(7\  therefore  [QV-^],  that  is  [X],  The  unit 
of  capacity  has  therefore  the  same  dimensions  as  the 
unit  of  lei^h ;  and  the  capacity  of  a  conductor  is 
properly  expressed  in  C.G.S.  electrostatic  units  as  so 
many  centimetres. 


i04  THEORY  OF  DIMENSIONS. 

Specifie        Specific  Indtidive  Capacity  [K\   The  specific  inductive 

GbpfLcity!  capacity  of  a  dielectric  is  (Ohap.  I.,  Section  Y.)  the  ratio 
of  the  capacity  of  a  condenser,  the  space  between  ihe 
plates  of  which  is  filled  with  the  dielectric,  to  the 
capacity  of  a  precisely  similar  condenser  with  vacuum  as 
dielectric ;  or,  according  to  Maxwell's  Theory  of  Electric 
Displacement  (p.  33),  it  is  defined  as  the  ratio  of  the 
electric  displacement  produced  in  the  dielectric  to  the 
electric  displacement  produced  in  vacuum  by  the  same 
electromotive  force.  It  is  therefore  in  the  electrostatic 
system  simply  a  numerical  coefficient  which  does  not 
change  with  the  units.     Hence  [IC\  =  1. 

Current.  Electric  CurrcTd  [7].  An  electric  current  in  a  con- 
ducting wire  is  measured  by  the  quantity  which  passes 
across  a  given  cross-section  per  unit  of  time.  K  j  be 
the  numeric  of  the  quantity  which  has  passed  in  a 
time  of  which  the  numeric  is  T,  then  denoting  the 
numeric  of  the  current  by  7,  we  have  7  =  j/jT,  and  [7]  is 
b^"']  or  [Jf*Z'T"']. 
BcMfltance.  Resistance  [r].  By  Ohm's  law  the  resistance  of  a 
conductor  is  expressed  by  the  ratio  of  the  numeric  r  of 
the  difference  of  potentials  between  its  extremities  to 
the  numeric  7  of  the  current  flowing  through  it  We 
have  therefore  r  =  1^/7,  and  [r]  is  [^7"^]  or  \L~^T], 

Conduc-        Conductivity,*     The  change-ratio  of  conductivity  is 

^^*     plainly  [ZjT-^].     The  change-ratio  for  conductivity  in 

electrostatic  measure  is  thus  the   same   as  that  for 

*  Mr.  Oliver  Heaviside  has  proposed  to  use  the  term  CondueUtnae,  in 
the  sense  here  given  to  Conductivity,  of  the  reciprocal  of  a  resistance. 
If  this  term,  as  seems  desirable,  be  adopted,  the  term  Conductivity  might 
be  appropriately  reserved  for  what  has  been  called  Specific  Ccmdudivity 
(Chap.  Y.  below). 
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velocity.    Hence  a  conductivity  in  electrostatic  C.Q.S. 
aoits  is  properly  expressed  in  centimetres  per  second. 

The  following  illustration  of  this  result  baa  been    lllnito- 
given  by  Sir  William  Thomson.     Suppose  a  spherical    (^JS^ 
conductor  charged  to  a  potential  v  to  be  connected  to    tivi^H 
the  earth  by  a  long  thin  wire,  of  which  the  capacity     "°"*y* 
may  be  neglected ;  and  let  r  be  the  resistuu»  of  this 
wire  in  electrostatic  measare.    The  current  in  the  wire 
at  the  instant  of  contact  is  vjr.    Now  let  the  sphere 
diminish  in  radius  at  such  a  constant  rate  that  the 
potential  remains  v.    The  current  remains  vjr,  and  the 
quantity  of  electricity  which  flows  out  in  t  seconds  will 
be  vtjr.   If  the  radius  be  initially  x,  and  in  t  seconds  has 
diminished  to  x',  the  diminution  of  capacity  is  x  —  x'. 
Hence   the  loss   of  charge  is  v(x  —  oT),  and   we  get 
vtlr  =  v(x  -  x'),  or  l/r  =(x-  x^jjt.    But  [x  -  x^t  is  the 
velocity  with  which  the  radius  of  the  sphere  diminishes. 
The  conductivity  l/r  of  the  wire  is  therefore  measured 
numericaUy  by  the  velocity  with  which  the  surface  of 
the  sphere  must  approach  the  centre,  in  order  that  its 
potential  may  remain  constant  when  the  surface  is 
connected  to  the  earth  through  the  wire. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
OENBRAL  PHYSICAL  MEASUREMENTS. 

Seotion  L 
MEASUREMENT  OF  ANGULAR  DEFLECTIONS. 

It  will  save  digressions  and  interruptions  in  what 
follows  to  give  here  some  account  of  measurements 
which,  although  not  themselves  of  an  electric  or 
magnetic  nature,  have  constantly  to  be  made  in  all 
electric  or  magnetic  observations.  The  most  important 
of  these  are :  (1)  The  Measurement  of  Angular  Deflec- 
tions ;  (2)  Measurements  of  Oscillations,  including 
Determinations  of  Period,  Amplitude,  and  Bate  of 
Diminution  of  Amplitude  of  Vibrations;  (3)  Deter- 
minations of  Couples  and  Moments  of  Inertia.  There 
are  other  processes,  such  as  weighing  and  the  measure- 
ment and  comparison  of  lengths ;  but  these  are  described 
more  fully  than  are  the  others  in  treatises  on  general 
physical  manipulation,  and  are  supposed  to  be  known 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  the  experimental  student. 
Special  methods  or  precautions  necessary  in  particular 
cases  will  be  indicated  as  thev  occur. 
Measure-  Angles  of  deflection  are  measured  by  the  displace- 
j^les,  ment  of  some  form  of  index  turning  with  the  body 
deflected,  and  showing  the  magnitude  of  the  deflection 
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on  a  properly  arranged  and  fixed  graduated  scale.  In  Ordinaiy 
the  simplest  arrangement  the  index  is  a  thin  material  ^Xe. 
rod  turning  round  an  axis,  and  showing  the  deflections 
on  a  graduated  circular  arc,  the  centre  of  which  is  as 
nearly  as  possible  ia  the  axis.  The  scale  is  graduated 
to  degrees,  or,  if  it  is  of  large  radius,  to  some  aliquot 
part  of  a  d^ree  as  smallest  scale  division.  The  initial 
and  deflected  positions  of  the  index  relatively  to  the 
scale  are  read  off,  and  their  difference  gives  the 
deflection. 

For  convenience  of  adjustment  and  accuracy  in  read-  Adjnit- 
iug,  the  scale  should  be  a  complete  circle,  and  the  "'^ 
index  extend  across  that  circle,  so  that  readings  may  be 
taken  of  the  poHttions  of  both  ends.  The  instrument 
should  first  be  tested  to  see  that  the  centre  of  the 
circular  scale  is  accurately  in  the  axis  of  rotation,  and 
that  the  axis  is  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  circle, 
and  in  plane  with  and  perpendicular  to  the  index. 
The  index  is  generally  set  at  right  angles  to  the  axis 
with  sufficient  accuracy  by  the  instrument-maker,  and 
the  adjustment  iu  this  respect  can  be  tested  hy  ob- 
serving whether  the  index  when  turning  round  the 
axis  remains  in  one  plane.  If  readings  are  not  to  be 
taken  with  both  ends  of  the  index,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  the  index  should  be  accurately  at  ilght  angles  to 
the  axis.  The  point  of  the  index  in  that  case  should 
turn  in  the  plane  of  the  scale.  The  axis  can  generally  be 
set  accurately  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  circle, 
by  changing  the  level  of  the  apparatus.  The  index 
generally  terminates  in  two  sharp  points,  or  bears  two 
fine  marks  at  its  ends  by  which  the  readings  are  taken. 
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We  shall  call  these  the  extremities  of  the  index,  TIm 
further  adjustment  consiHts  in  placing  the  extremitiM 
of  the  index  and  the  axis  in  one  plane,  and  cooaing  the 
azia  to  pass  accurately  through  the  centre  of  the  ctrde. 
Supposing  the  adjustment  to  have  been  approxunatehf 
made,  the  index  ia  made  to  play  round  the  graduated 
circle,  and  the  pairs  of  points  on  the  scale  which  maik 
the  positions  of  the  extremities  of  the  index  for  differ^ 
ent  deflections  are  carefully  noted.  When  each  line 
joining  a  pair  of  points  passes  through  the  centre  of 
the  circle  the  adjustments  have  heen  properly  made.  It 
the  lines  all  pass  through  one  point  which  is  not  the 
centre,  the  axis  is  in  plane  with  the  extremities,  but 
does  not  pass  through  the  centre ;  if  the  lines  are  all  at 
the  same  perpendicular  distance  from  the  centre,  the 
axis  passes  through  the  centre,  but  the  extremities  of 
the  index  are  not  in  plane  with  the  centre. 

Indexes  in  electrical  instruments  are  frequently  thin 
glass  tubes  filled  with  some  dark  opaque  substance ;  but 
an  excellent  index,  thin,  rigid,  and  light,  is  fiimisbed  by 
a  fine  tube  of  aluminium.  This  index  can  be  handled 
and  adjusted  with  ease,  and  its  nse  avoids  the  danger  of 
breakage  which  exists  in  the  case  of  glass  fibres. 

In  considering  how  the  adjustments  are  to  be  tested, 
we  have  supposed  that  the  deflections  can  be  accurately 
observed ;  ajid  the  usefulness  of  the  apparatus  for  exact 
measuremente  depends  on  the  means  provided  for  that 
purpose.  In  many  instruments  the  index  is  so  long 
and  so  mounted  that  its  extremities  project  over  the 
divisions  of  the  scale,  and  the  deflections  are  simply 
read  by  the  observer  looking  as  nearly  as  he  can  normally 
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at  the  plane  of  tbe  circle.  Unless,  however,  the  index 
is  very  close  to  the  scale,  this  process  introdnces  a 
liability  to  error  from  parallax,  that  is,  different  readings 
are  ohtained  according  to  the  direction  in  which  the 
scale  is  viewed.  To  prevent  thiB  source  of  error,  the  A.roiduca 
scale  is  frequently  engraved  on  silvered  glass,  or  is  p|^„ 
surrounded  by  a  slip  of  silvered  glass,  in  which  the 
extremities  of  the  index  are  seen  hy  reflection,  and  the 
readings  are  taken  always  when  the  scale  is  so  viewed 
that  the  extremities  and  their  image  in  the  silvered 
surface  seem  in  coincidence. 

For  many  purposes  suEScient  accuracy  can  be  ohtained    Movable 
hy  making  each  extremity  of  the  index  carry  a  small   ^*™'°'- 


vernier.  In  the  case  of  an  aluminium  index  the  ends 
can  be  two  horizontal  flat  pieces  on  which  the  vernier 
is  engraved.  The  middle  line  of  division  of  the  vernier 
is  the  zero  (which  contains  an  even  number  of  divisions, 
as,  for  example,  10  corresponding  to  9  of  tbe  scale),  and 
the  divisions  are  marked  so  as  to  read  from  0  to  5  on  the 
right,  and  from  5  to  10  (which  coincides  with  zero)  on 
the  left,  as  shown  in  the  diagram.  The  vernier  carries 
at  one  end  a  projecting  point,  the  image  of  which  is 
seen  in  the  silvered  glass  on  which  the  scale  is  engraved, 
TOLL  P 


MoTible   or  in  a  piece  of  silvered  glass  surrounding  llie  scale,  and 
enuer.    ^j^^^  parallax  is  avoided. 

la  some  cases  parallax  is  avoided  by  having  the  Bc^e 
circle  in  relief,  so  that  the  index  can  be  made  to  more 
nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  scale,  and  with  its  extrBmities 
close  to  it.  The  positions  of  the  extremitiea  may  be 
read  either  with  or  without  a  vernier.  If  a  finely- 
divided  vernier  and  scale  are  used,  the  reading  may 
be  taken  by  a  microscope  or  a  minifying  glass,  since  ' 
both  graduations  are  in  focus  at  once.  . 

Umiti  of       In  some  instruments,  as  in  the  Dip  Circle,  the  index 

Q^^J  is  a  metal  arm  moving  round  a  finely-divided  circle, 
*ble.  and  caiTying  at  its  extremities  verniers,  the  readings  of 
which  can  be  obtained  by  microscopes.  The  amount  of 
accuracy  obtainable  here,  all  other  adjustments  being 
supposed  correctly  made,  depends  upon  the  fineness 
of  the  graduation  and  the  precision  with  which  the 
zero  of  the  vernier  can  be  placed  in  the  desired 
position.  Thus,  for  a  vernier  and  scale  which  can  be 
read  to  say  10"  of  angle,  the  error  of  estimation  of 
position  must  be  less  than  10'  or  the  fineness  of 
the  graduation  is  not  taken  advant^e  of.  The  reading 
microscope  must  of  course  be  of  suflScient  power  to 
take  full  advantage  of  any  given  degree  of  fineness  of 
graduation. 
Mirror        Angular  deflections  are,  however,  generally  measured 

Uflthod.    jjj  Qjjiij(„y  electric  measurements  by  what  is  called  the 
mirror  method.    A  plane  mirror  or  a  concave  spherical   ' 
mirror  is  mounted  so  that  the  axis  round  which  the  rota- 
tion takes  place  is  in  the  reflecting  surface  of  the  mirror 
if  that  is  plane,  or  is  a  tangent  to  the  reflecting  surface 
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at  it3  ceatfe  if  the  mirror  ia  concave.  The  angle  of 
rotation  is  measured  by  observing  the  angular  distance 
between  tlie  positions  of  the  image  of  a  luminous  object 
placed  in  front  of  the  mirror.  The  index  here  is  a  my 
of  reflected  light. 

In  the  ordinary  or  projection  method  this  object  is  Ordinu; 
a  short  narrow  slit,  with  its  length  parallel  to  the  axis,  ^^^° 
made  in  an  opaque  diaphragm  in  front  of  a  source  of     manta 
light,  or,  better,  a  somewhat  large  illuminated  openii^   Oonuve 
in  the  diaphragm,  with  a  thin  opaque  wire  or  hair    Mi™*- 


\ 


stretched  across  it  parallel  to  the  axis.  We  shall 
suppose  first  that  the  mirror  is  concave.  The  inat^e  of 
this  slit  or  wire  is  received  on  a  screen  placed  in  the 
focal  plane  conjugate  to  that  of  the  slit  or  wire.  On 
this  screen  is  ruled  a  scale,  generally  to  half-milHmetro 
divisions,  by  which  the  deflections  can  be  measured. 
For  considerable  deflections  the  screen  may  be  a 
graduated  scale,  with  its  length  at  right  angles  to  the 
axis  of  rotation  on  a  concave  cylindric  surface,  the  axis 
of  which  coincides  with  that  of  rotation.  For  example. 
Fig.  3S  ehowB  a  plan  of  such  an  arrangement  in  a  plane 
P  2 
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ArriDg^  perpendicular  to  the  axis.     0  is  the  opening  bisected  hy 
'^^      the  opaque  wire,  M  the  mirror  in  its  deflected  position, 

Cmiotve  shown  by  the  line  NN,  P^,  J",  the  positions  of  the  image 
on  the  scale  SS  corresponding  to  the  undisturbed  and 
deflected  positions  of  the  miiror.  The  illuminated  open- 
ing and  the  scale  are  placed  od  opposite  sides  of  a  plane 
normal  to  the  axis  through  the  centre  of  the  mirror,  in 
order  that  the  scale  may  not  intercept  the  light.  The 
method  has  the  drawback  that  it  is  generally  neceasaTy 
to  darken  the  scale,  so  that  the  iUumination  prodooed 
by  the  reflected  ray  may  be  distinctly  visible.  This 
is  accomplisbed  sometimes  by  placing  the  whole 
apparatus  in  an  alcove  with  curtains,  and  sometimes  by 
turning  the  back  of  the  scale  to  the  general  light  of  the 
room,  and  shading  the  front  above  and  at  the  ends  witli 
a  projecting  hood  of  dull  black  material. 
ChoiM  of       Well  graduated  paper  scales  are  easily  obtained,  and 

"*'*■■  when  properly  mounted,  and  afterwards  compared  with 
a  standard  scale  are  quite  reliable.  They  should  be 
well  glued  to  a  backing  of  hard  thoroughly  seasoned 
-wood,  and  the  rest  of  the  wood  and  the  scale  itself  well 
covered  with  spirit  varnish  to  prevent  the  absorption  of 
moisture.  When  it  is  convenient  to  use  a  straight 
scale,  one  graduated  on  glass  or  ivory  is  preferable,  and 
the  former  can  be  easily  made  by  the  experimenter 
himself  by  copying  the  graduation  from  a  standard 
scale.  Scales  graduated  on  glass  roughened  so  as  to  be 
semi-opaque  are  very  convenient,  as  the  image  of  the  ' 
hair  or  wire  and  the  divisions  can  be  seen,  and  the 
deflection  read  from  behind  the  scale. 

If  accurate  readings  for  large  deflections  are  required. 
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the  scale  caanot  be  made  circttlat,  but  must  be  so  curved 
that,  for  the  distances  PjM,  OM  chosen,  a  distinct 
image  of  the  wire  may  be  formed  on  the  scale  for  all 
deflections.  The  graduation  of  the  scale,  if  previously 
made  in  equal  divisiotis,  must  then  be  compared  with  a 
circular  scale,  in  order  that  the  deflections  may  be 
reduced  to  angle. 

If  n  be  the  number  of  equal  degree  divisions  which  ] 
measures  the  distance  PiP^  on  the  scale,  if  that  is  jt^^tjog 
circular,  or  the  corr^ponding  number  on  a   circular  t 
scale  of  radius  MP^,  r  the  distance  MP^,  also  in  scale 
divisions,   6  the   deflection   of    the   mirror  in   radian 
measure,  then  since  PxMP^  =  20  =  n/r,  we  have 

'-i « 

In  an  arrangement  commonly  used  the  slit  or  wire 
and  the  scale  are  nearly  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
mirror.  The  distance  of  the  scale  is  then  twice  the 
focal  distance  of  the  mirror. 

Instead  of  a  concave  mirror  an  equivalent  arrange-  Amnge- 
ment  is  sometimes  adopted,  consisting  of  a  plane  mirror    o/^J|,, 
with  a  convergent  lens  placed  close  in  front  of  it.    With     Minor 
the  reversal  of  the  ray  by  reflection,  0  and  P,  are  now 
conjugate   foci   of  a  system  of  lenses   each   identical 
with  that  used,  having  a  distance  between  their  optical 
centres  equal  to  twice  the  distance  of  the  optical  centre 
of  the  lens  from  the  mirror.     The  arrangement  may  be 
made  conveniently  in  some  cases  by  silvering  the  plane 
face  of  a  plano-convex  lena,  and  is  then  optically  equi- 
valent to  two  similar  plano-convex  lenses  placed  with 
their  plane  iaces  in  contact. 
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Use  of        A  straight  scale  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  axis,  round 

's^      which  the  mirror  turns,  U  frequently  ased.   Let  a  he  the 

angle  which  the  reflected  ray  in  the  undisturhed  poEntion 

of  the  mirror  makes  with  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  die 

scale  and  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  mirror,  n  the 

corresponding  distance  on  the  scale,  a'  and  n'  the  cw- 

respooding   quantities  for  a  deflected  position,  t  the 

perpendicular  distance  of  the  scale  from  the  mirror,  9 

the  angular  deflection  of  the  mirror,  then 

c.n       tana'  — tana  n' —  n 

tail  25  =  r T 7 ,  =  -z -,  T 

1  +  tan  a  tan  a        r*  +  ft» 

and  e=  Jtan-'  ^^^  r  .     .     .     .     (2) 

2  r*  —  7171  ^  ' 

Dedaotion       If  '"■  is  zero  we  have 

of  sngnlat  -•  „' 

Deflection  tf  =  -  tan ' '  — (3) 

from  2  r  ^  ' 

Reftdiags. 

If  n'  be  small  in  comparison  with  r  we  have  approxi- 
mately from  (2) 

s-l*^" (*) 

and  from  (3) 

»--2F (') 

TelsKi^s  For  more  exact  measurements  when  the  deflections 
are  small,  Foggendorff's  arrangement  of  telescope  and 
scale  is  used  with  a  plane  mirror.  The  telescope  has  a 
positive  eyepiece  with  two  mutually  rectangular  inter- 
secting croBB-wires  at  its  focus.    Its  line  of  collimation* 

*  The  line  joiniiig  tbe  optical  centra  of  the  object  glou  with  the 
intenectioD  of  the  ctouwlrea. 
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is  arranged  to  be  ne&rly  in  plane  ^1111  and  at  right  Tdcwope 
angles  to  the  axis.  Id  most  cases  in  whicb  the  telescope 
ia  used  the  axis  is  vertical,  and  we  will  for  definitenras 
assume  that  this  is  the  case.  One  of  the  cross-wires  is 
then  in  a  vertical,  the  other  in  a  horizontal,  plane.  The 
scale  is  straight  and  the  numbers  on  it  are  engraved  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  appear  erect,  and  are  read 
from  left  to  right  when  seen  throngh  the  telescope. 

The  scale  must  be  well  illuminated,  and  the  method 
has  the  advantage  that  in  general  this  is  sufficiently 
accomplished  for  an  opaque  scale  if  it  is  placed  in  a 


well-lighted  room ;  and  the  local  darkening  required  in 
the  ordinary  projection  mirror  method  is  thus  avoided. 
Glass  scales,  constructed  either  by  graduation  on  the 
surface  of  transparent  glass,  or  on  a  silvered  surface, 
may  be  used  with  convenience.  The  scales  are  illumi- 
nated by  light  from  behind ;  and  in  the  former  case  the 
divisions  appear  dark  on  a  bright  ground,  in  the  latter 
shine  out  brilliantly  on  a  dark  ground.  The  room 
plainly  must  be  darkened  if  such  scales  are  nsed. 

The  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  is  shown  in  the 
sketch,  Fig.  S9.     T  is  the  telescope,  SS  the  scale,  M  the 
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Adjust,    mirror.   The  telescope  as  a  whole  is  movable  for  adjust- 
^       ment  both  in  a  horizontal  and  in  a  vertical  plane.     The 

T®l««cop«  various  parts  are  set  up  and  adjusted  as  follows.  The 
telescope  eye-piece  is  adjusted  so  that  distinct  vision  of 
the  cross-wires  is  obtained.  The  eye-piece  as  a  whole 
is  then  moved  until  an  object,  at  a  distance  equal  to 
twice  that  at  which  the  telescope  is  to  be  placed  from 
the  mirror,  is  distinctly  seen  without  parallax  at  the 
cross-wires.  A  plummet  is  hung  below  the  object-glass 
by  a  fine  wire  in  a  vertical  plane  through  the  centre  of 
the  object-glass.  The  telescope  is  then  placed  in  front 
of  the  mirror,  supposed  at  rest  in  the  undisturbed  posi- 
tion, and  is  moved  about  until  the  plummet  wire  is  seen 
by  reflection  in  the  mirror.  The  scale,  which  is  usually 
supported  by  an  adjustable  holder  carried  by  the  tele- 
scope stand,  is  placed  in  position  below  the  object- 
glass,  so  that  the  plummet  wire  is  seen  in  the  telescope 
coincident  with  the  middle  division  of  the  scale.  The 
scale  is  levelled,  and  adjusted  by  direct  measurement, 
so  that  any  two  points  at  equal  distances  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  middle  division  are  at  equal  distances  from 
the  centre  of  the  mirror.  The  final  adjustment  of  the 
telescope  for  parallax  and  distinct  vision  is  now  made. 

In  order  that  any  accidental  disturbance  of  the 
telescope  may  be  rectified  with  certainty,  a  fixed  mirror 
is  set  up  close  to  the  movable  one,  and  the  part  of  the 
scale  seen  at  the  intersection  of  cross-wires  by  reflection 
from  this  mirror  is  read  oflf  and  recorded. 

If  the  adjustments  have  been  properly  made,  the 
divisions  on  the  scale  are  now  seen  clearly  in  the  mirror ; 
and  this  distinctness  is  practically  the  same  for  all  parts 
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of  a  scale  of  ordinaiy  length  placed  at  the  uaual  distance  Dedaction 
from  the  mirror,     A  deflection  of  the  mirror  causes  the        ^f^" 
divisions  of  the  scale  to  pass  across  the  field  of  view  of  Deflectiw 
the  telescope;  and  if  the  mirroT  comes  to  rest  in  a  new  Retdingt. 
position,  the   angle  of   deflection  can  be  obtained  by 
comparing  with   the  initial  reading  the  new  reading, 
which  coincides  with  the  vertical  cross-wire.     Let  n  be 
the  deflection  measured  along  the  scale  in  terms  of  a 
scale  division  as  unit,  r  the  distance  of  the  scale  from 
the  mirror  in  terms  of  the  same  unit,  0  the  angle  of 
deflection  of  the  mirror  in  radian  measure ;   then  as 
in  (3) 

a       1. ,  » 


If  the  axis  round  which  the  mirror  turns  is  not  in  the 
reflecting  surface,  but  at  a  distance  S  from  it,  we  have 
plainly 

S-itan-— !-j-  ....  (6) 
costf 
Since  8  is  in  general  small,  this  may  be  calculated  with 
suE6cient  accuracy  by  finding  0  from  the  previous 
formula,  and  using  its  value  in  the  calculation  of  the 
corrected  value  from  the  right-hand  side  of  (6).  If, 
however,  0  be  very  small,  coa  0  on  the  right  may  be 
taken  as  unity,  and  we  have 

«=L-^ c^ 

lu  order  that  a  point  in  the  middle  of  the  portion  of 
the  scale  seen  in  the  telescope  may  have  the  greatest 
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Relation   possible  illumination,  it  is  necessaiy  that  the  mirror 
ofM^to  should  be  at  least  so  broad  that  for  the  positions  of 
Diameter  telescope  and  scale  adopted  the  pencil  of  rays  from  the 
Glaaa.     point  should  fill  the  horizontal  diameter  of  the  object- 
glass.    Hence  if  r,  r'  be  the  distances  of  the  scale  and 
telescope  respectively  from  the  mirror,  8  the  diameter 
of  the  object-glass,  the  minimum  breadth  of  the  mirror 
is  rS/(r  +  r'). 
Length  of      The  portion  of  the  scale  visible  in  the  telescope  may 
^?^j®      be  defined  as  that  from  no  point  of  which  the  part  of 
the  pencil  received  by  the  eye-glass  fills  less  than  a 
certain  fraction  of  the  diameter  of  the  object-glass.     If 
we  define  it  by  half   the  diameter  we  get  when  the 
breadth  of  the  mirror  is  h,  (if  the  real  optical  extent 
of  field  of  view  of  the  telescope  be  not  exceeded)  for  the 
length  visible  h(r  +  r')//.     The  pencil  received  from 
either  extremity  of  this  space  covers  the  object-glass  as 
far  as  its  centre.     With  the  above  minimum  breadth 
of  mirror,  the  extent  of  the  field  of  view  is  rS/r',  which 
is  greater  the  smaller  is  r'  in  comparison  with  r.     If,  as 
usually  is  the  case,  r  =  r  nearly,  it  is  simply  equal  to 
the  diameter  of  the  object-glass. 
Limits  of       The  precision  of  the  readings  with  this  arrangement 
ob^?^   depends  upon  the  angle  of  deflection  which  corresponds 
able.      to  the  smallest  visual  angle  visible  in  the  telescope. 
Calling  this  angle  rj,  the  corresponding  length  of  scale 
is  f)(r  -f  r')f  and  tlie  angle  which  this  subtends  at  the 
mirror  is  i](r  +  r')/r.     The  smallest  angle  of  turning  of 
the  mirror  visible  is  therefore  r](r  +  r')/2r.    The  smaller 
r'  is  in  comparison  with  r  the  smaller  is  this  angle ; 
hence  the  sensibility  is  increased  by  placing  the  scale  at 
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a  greater  distance  from  the  mirror  than  the  telescope. 
The  minimum  breadth  of  mirror  becomes  as  r'  is 
diminished  more  and  more  nearly  equal  to  the  diameter 
of  the  object-glass ;  hence  if  a  mirror  of  sufficient  size 
ifi  available,  and  it  is  convenient  to  construct  and  well 
illuminate  a  long  scale,  the  distance  of  the  scale  may 
with  advantage  be  made  considerably  greater  than  that 
of  the  telescope. 

A  telescope  may  be  used  with  a  concave  mirror  (or  Tslucopa 
the  equivalent  arrangement  of  plane  mirror  and  con-    _"^*'' 
vergent  lens  placed  close  to  it)  and  curved  scale  as    Mirror, 
described  above.     All  that  is  necessary  is  to  substitute    "pj^g 
the  telescope  for  the  slit  or  illuminated  wire,  and  arrange     Minor 
it  for  distinct  vision  of  the  scale  without  parallax  at 
the  cross-wires.     The   best   arrangement,  however,  is 
now  to  place  the  scale  at  a  distance  from  the  mirror 
equal   to  the  principal   focal   distance  of  the   mirror, 
or  the  corresponding  distance  in  the  case  of  the  lens 
and  plane  mirror.     If  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the 
mirror  be  E,  this  distance  is  ^R.     For  the  lens,  if  /  be 
its  principal  focal  distance  and  B  the  distance  of  its 
optical  centre  from  the  mirror,  the  distance  is  by  the 
theory  of  lenses  /(/  -  2S)l2(f  -  8)  4  «  =  !(/+  S) 
—  S'j2(/  —  S).    Hence  if  8  is  small  in  comparison  with/, 
the  distance  is  approximately  \{f  ■¥  S)-     If  the  lens  be 
plano-convex  and  silvered  on  its  plane  face,  8  is  zero  and 
the  distance  is  J/. 

Since  the  rays  of  light  received  by  the  telescope  are    TiriUe 
parallel,   the   telescope   baa   only  to   be   adjusted  for  ^'^^"'^ 
distinct  vision  of  a  distant  object,  and  may  be  placed  at 
any  distance  from  the  mirror,  with  no  other  Edteration 
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than  a  change  in  the  extent  of  scale  seen  in  the  field  of 

view.     For  a  spherical  mirror  of  radius  JS,  the  length  of 

scale  visible  with  a  mirror  of  breadth  ft  in  a  telescope 

with  object-glass  at  distance  /  is  plainly  bB/2r\    In  the 

case  of  the  lens,  if  6  be  its  diameter,  the  length  of  scale 

visible  is  practically  i///. 

Relation  of     Plainly  in  order  that  the  whole  power  of  the  telescope 

Diameter  ^^7  ^  Utilised,  the  parallel  beam  from  the  minor  or 

_.***,     from  the  lens  due  to  a  point  in  the  middle  of  the  portion 

Diameter  *  ,       _ 

of  Object  of  the  scale  visible  must  fill  the  object-glass,  that  is,  the 
Glass.     Bairroj.  qj.  j^ns  must  be  at  least  equal  in  diameter  to  the 

Smallest  object-glass.  The  smallest  angular  deflection  observable 
DSStion  ^^  ^^^^  obviously  half  the  smallest  visual  angle  observ- 
able in  the  telescope,  that  is,  half  its  space-penetrating 
power.  This  power  varies  directly  as  the  diameter  of 
the  object  glass,  and  it  has  been  found  that  an  object 
glass  of  16  centimetres  diameter  is  necessary  to  sepa^ 
rate  two  objects  which  subtend  an  angle  of  1"  at  its 
centre. 


Section  IL 
MEASUREMENTS  OF  OSCILLA  TIONS. 

Utility  of      The  most  important  species  of  oscillations  for  us  to 

rSi^^of  consider  are  oscillations  of  a  body  round  an  axis,  such 

Oscil-     oscillations  for  example  as  are  performed  by  a  body 

suspended  by  an  elastic  wire  under  the  influence  of 

torsion,  or  the  vibrations  of  a  magnet  in  a  magnetic 

field,  with  or  without  the  damping  action  of  induced 
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corrents,  or  of  irictional  resistance  proportional  to  the 
velocity.  A  determination  of  the  period  and  rate  of 
subsidence  of  the  oscillations,  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  vibrating  body  round  the  axis 
of  rotation,  gives  a  means  of  calculating  the  moving  and 
resisting  forces  acting  on  the  body. 

oBcillationn  of  dimiiiiehiag  range  the   Eqoatiim 
ofMotiaii 
jiA  ja        r  '"  Simple 

—  +  at  -  A.  -6  =  0    ...    .         m  Himonie 

where  6  w  the  aoguler  deflection  at  time  /.  For  the  criterion  of 
simple  harmonic  motion  of  constant  range  is  that  the  body  should 
be  acted  on  by  a  system  of  forces  or  couples  proportional  to  the 
displacement  and  actlug  towards  the  equilibrium  position.  The 
moment  of  the  coupie-system  in  the  present  case  is  Ld.  Besides 
this  system  of  couples  we  suppose  a  retarding  system  of  forces 
to  act  on  the  body  with  a  moment  round  the  axis  proportional 
at  every  instant  to  the  angular  velocity,  and  equal  to  liiidQjdl, 
where  /t  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  moving  system  round 
the  axis,  and  t  a  constant  Equating  the  rate  of  diminution 
of  moment  of  momentum  -  fid'dldfl  to  the  sum  of  momenta 
iftidejdt  +  LS  we  get  the  equation  of  motion  (6). 

The  general  solution  of  (8)  ia,  writing  »'  for  i/fi,  Exponen* 

S.A„-,'  +  A,-i (9)  gj^ 

where  A\,  A^  are  constants,  and  m^,  n^  are  the  roots  of  the 
qaadratic  equation 

w'  +  ikm  +  ««  =  0, 

tliat  is,  Ml  =  -  *  +  VA>  -  »',  «,=  -*-  V*»  -  J.'.  These  Realued 
roots  are  imaginary  if  s'  >  jt*,  and  in  this  case  the  solution  takes  Solution 
the  form  ^°} 

S  =  ,-''"iCcoB  -/^^^r^l+Cem  -Jm^  -  i*fl.      {10)   ftStJ"^ 
Aniiliaiy 
If  /  be  reckoned  from  the  instant  of  greatest  elongation  6  in      Qqsd- 
the  positive  direction  (10)  becomes  ratio 

,  .  or  Simple 

e=t~*'eain{(H*-J^U  +  ^i  .     .     (11)   Harmonic 

t  ^  ^  2  (  ^     '    SolntioD. 
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Non- 
oscilla- 
tory 
Subsi- 
dence. 
Unresisted 
Oscilla- 
tion. 


The  motion  is  therefore  eimple  harmonic  with  period  2ir/(n*— i^^, 
and  amplitude  diminishing  at  logarithmic  rate  i. 

If  n^  <  i^t  ^1)  fihi  ^^^  ^^^  '^^  ^®  motion  is  non-osdllatoiy ; 
that  is,  any  displacement  given  to  the  system  disappears  hj  m 
motion  of  the  body  towards  the  position  of  equilibnom  witfaoat 
oscillation  about  that  position.  This  condition  is  fulfilled  in 
aperiodic  or  'Mead  beat''  instruments. 

When  k  is  so  small  that  the  resistance  is  negligible  in  com- 
parison with  the  other  forces,  the  equation  of  motion  (8) 
becomes 


and  the  solution^corresponding  to  (11) 

e  =  0an\ut+  l) 


a2) 


(13) 


Case  of 
Forces 

varying  as 
Sine  of 

Displace- 
ment. 

Eanation 

of  Motion. 


A  case  which  frequently  occurs  is  that  in  which  the  motion  is 
oscillatory  but  not  simple  harmonic,-  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
moment  of  the  system  of  couples  is  proportional,  not  to  6,  but  to 
sin  0.  Assuming  zero  or  negligible  resistance,  the  equation  of 
motion  is — 


^  +  «.si„^  =  0 


(14) 


( 


where  i»,  as  before,  denotes  L/fi,  This  is  the  case  of  which  a 
circular  pendulum  vibrating  through  a  finite  arc  is  the  type. 
Denoting  the  amplitude  in  radian  measure  by  a,  we  have,  mul- 
tiplying by  dO/dt  and  integrating  from  ^  =  o  to  ^  =  0, 

—  )  =  2«^  (cos  6  —  cos  a). 
dt/ 

dt  =  ——  (cobB  -  QO^a)-\dO  ....    (15) 
v2« 

Oiilea.     and  the  integral  of  this,  taken  between  the  limits  0  and  a,  is  the 
lation  of   quarter  period  =  T/4. 
Period.         Le^ 


Hence 


sm^  =  Bm^  6m9, 


then  (15)  becomes 


<//  =  i(l  -  sin^^sinV)-*^  ....    (16) 
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Bxpkiidmg  and  inteKrating  the  leriea  term  by  term  betwesn 
the  liinita  0  Uid  ^ir  (which  correspond  to  0  and  □),  we  get — 

r.l'{,+(i)-d..|  +  (i;|)W|+»c.}   .  a7)^-^» 

lot 

The  first  term  of  this  Beries  itr/n  ie  the  ordiaaiy  simple  jwn-    Infinitely 
dulum  fonnula  for  an  infinitely  suiall  amplitude  of  vibration,      small 
To  find  from  ralueii  of  T  derived  from  obeervation  of  Dacillationa      B*ii{^ 
of  this  kind  the  corresponding  period  for  infinitely  small  oscilla- 
tions, it  ia  only  neceasary  to  divide  the  value  of  I"  thus  found  by 
the  value  of  tlie  series  witbin  the  brackets.     For  almost  all  prac- 
tical purpoeea  it  ia  sufGcient  to  use  the  approximate  equation — 

^-?('+S (") 

which,  for  an  amplitude  of  half  a  radian  (28°  42'  nearly),  is  true 
to  1/50  per  cent.,  aud  to  a  higher  degree  of  accuracy  for  smaller 
amplitudes. 

A  table  of  reducing  factors  calculated  from  (17)  is  given  at 
the  end  of  this  volume. 

The  period  of  an  oscillation  is  tbe  time-interval 
between  two  successive  passages  of  the  moving  body 
through  the  same  position  in  the  same  direction.  For 
the  determination  of  this  a  means  of  observing  the 
position  of  the  body  and  a  time  measurer' are  necessary. 
For  many  physical  purposes  a  fairly  accurate  clock  or 
chronometer  beating  audibly  seconds  or  half  seconds, 
■or  a  good  watch  is  sufficient.  In  well-equipped 
laboratories,  chronographs  are  available,  by  which,  at 
the  successive  instants  of  occurrence  of  the  phenome- 
non observed,  marks  can  be  made  on  a  ribbon  of  paper 
or  revolving  drum  kept  moving  uniformly  (checked,  of 
course,  by  a  break-contact  chronometer  or  pendulam, 
which  breaks  an  electric  circuit  at  equal  intervals  of 
time,  and  makes  a  mark  on  the  ribbon  at  each  break) 
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hj  clockwork  at  a  known  rate  recorded  by  the  iiutni- 
ment  itself.  We  ehall  suppose  that  an  audibly  ticking . 
chroDotneter  ia  used,  and  it  will  be  easy  to  modify  the 
methods  of  observation  to  suit  a  registering  time* 
measurer. 
MsQiad  of  For  observation  of  the  vibrating  body,  when  it  is 
^^  I^  only  aecessary  to  find  the  instant  of  passage  through  a 
HiTTor.  given  position,  it  is  convenient  to  use  a  telescope 
focussed  so  as  to  give  an  image  of  some  part  of  the 
body  at  the  intersection  of  cross-wires  when  the  body  is 
in  the  position  in  question.  The  best  position  is  that 
of  the  vibrating  body  when  at  rest  with  no  forces  acting 
upon  it.  A  vertical  line  is  drawn  upon  the  body,  and 
focussed  at  the  cross-wires  in  the  usual  way  by  first 
adjusting  the  eye-lens  and  cross-wires  for  distinct  vision 
of  the  latter,  and  then  moving  the  whole  eye-piece  until 
distinct  vision  of  the  mark  is  obtained. 

It  is,  however,  more  generally  convenient  to  mount  a 
light  mirror  on  the  body  and  use  the  arrangement  of 
telescope  and  long  circular  scale  described  above.     The 
apparatus  is  adjusted  so  that  the  division  of  the  scale  in 
the  same  vertical  plane  as  the  centre  of  the  object-glass 
and  the  centre  of  the  mirror  is  at  the  intersection  of 
D«t«nm-   cross-wires  when  the  body  is  at  rest.   Or,  and  preferably,' 
nation  of  where  the  equilibrium  position  of  the  vibrating  body  is 
Bowling."  liable  to  change,  the  exact  reading  of  the  scale  corre- 
sponding to  the  equilibrium  position,  or  zero-rtading,  aa 
we  shall  call  it,  may  be  obtained  as  follows,  while  the 
body  is  vibrating.    The  readings  of  the  scale  when  the 
body  is  at  rest  at  three  consecutive  times  are  taken. 
Let  7t|,  Tij,  %  be  the  readings,  a  the  zero-reading,  T  the 
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period  (not  neceBsarily  knovn),  then  for  the  deflection 
from  the  zero  in  the  first  case  we  have  d  =  n^~ 
and  in  the  second  and  third  cases  by  (11)  above, 
»j  —  a  =  —  e  ~  *^/^<i,  Wj  —  o  =  e  ~  *^rf.    Hence  we  get 

.=  /■'-"■'''       ....    (19) 

When  Ttj  does  not  di£fer  greatly  from  n^  this  equation 
becomes 

«-K«,  +  2«.  +  »J    ....     (20) 

If  the  rate  of  diminutioQ  of  amplitude  is  not  great, 
the  extreme  readings  of  a  greater  odd  number  of 
successive  semi -vibrations  may  be  read  off.  The 
arithmetic  means  of  the  readings  taken  at  each  side  are 
found  separately,  and  the  arithmetic  mean  of  the  two 
results  is  the  required  reading  for  the  middle  position. 
Thus  let  dj,  tfj,  rfj,  d^,  d^  be  readings  of  the  scale  for  five 
successive  elongations  (points  of  extreme  deflection),  so 
that  dj,  dg,  (?5  are  the  extreme  readings  for  deflection  to 
the  left,  (fa,  d^  for  deflection  to  the  right.  Then 
{dj^  +  rfj  +  d^l^  is  the  mean  extreme  reading  on  the 
left.  Similarly  {d^  +  d^)|2  is  the  mean  extreme  read- 
ing on  the  right.  The  zero  reading  is  then  approximately 
the  mean  of  these,  or  (rfj  +  rfg  +  rfj/fi  +  (d^  +  d^)|*.  '  It 
is  necessary  thus  to  take  one  more  reading  on  one  side 
than  on  the  other  in  order  that  in  the  case  of  diminish- 
ing amplitude  the  mean  for  one  side  may  correspond  to 
that  for  the  other.  Thus  if  three  readings,  rfj,  d^,  dg, 
were  taken  on  the  right,  the  mean  d^  +  d^  +  d^  would 
be  the  mean  of  readings  taken  one  by  one  later  than 

TOL.  L  Q 
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those  on  the  other  side,  and  their  mean  would  therefore 
**ir2fe*il      ^  ^^^  small  to  give  accurately  the  zero  reading. 

pwterva-  The  instant  at  which  the  zero  reading  of  the  scale 
Qf  Period.  'f'i^'^Gs  its  transit  is  now  observed  while  the  body  is 
vibrating.  This  is  done  as  follows : — The  observer 
takes  time,  say  at  the  end  of  a  minute,  and  then 
listening  to  the  ticking  of  the  clock,  counts  on  from 
the  end  of  the  minute  until  the  middle  reading 
passes  the  intersection  of  cross-wires.  The  division 
of  the  scale  at  the  intersection  of  cross-wires  at  the 
beat  of  the  chronometer  before  and  at  the  beat  after 
the  instant  are,  if  possible,  also  observed.  From  these 
the  exact  instant  of  the  transit  of  the  zero  reading  can 
be  found  by  assuming  tlie  velocity  of  transit  constant 
between  the  two  beats.  If  both  these  readings  cannot 
be  obtained,  that  one  nearest  in  time  to  the  transit  of 
the  zero  reading  is  read  oflF,  and  from  the  approximately 
known  velocity  of  transit  the  interval  between  the  beat 
and  the  passage  can  be  found.  The  observer  allows  the 
vibration  to  continue,  and  counts  the  transits  past  the 
cross-wires  until  some  convenient  number,  say  10  or  20, 
have  taken  place.  Before  the  end  of  the  series,  glancing 
at  the  clock,  he  takes  time,  and  then  counts  the  ticks 
until  the  last  transit  of  the  series  has  taken  place,  and 
makes  the  same  observations  as  at  the  beginning  of  the 
series.  He  repeats  these  observations  for  successive 
series,  and  thus  obtains  an  approximate  measurement 
of  the  time-interval  from  the  first  to  the  last  transit  of 
each  series. 

From  this  time-interval  for  one  or  more  series  the 
period  of  oscillation  can  be  approximately  calculated. 
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The  mean  of  the  periods  calculated  &otn  each  set  of 
observations  will  give  the  average  period  with  accidental 
errors  of  a  particular  set  more  nearly  eliminated. 

Each  set  of  deteitninatious  of  period  ought  to  be   ObseiTB- 
immediately  preceded  and  followed  by  observations  of    ^J^pi".' 
amplitude.     For  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe      tiide. 
three  elongations   or  scale-readings  at  the  stationary 
points.     Thus  let  three  successive  scale  readings  be 
d^,  d^,  dj,  the  total  range  of  apparent  motion  of  the  scale 
across  the  field  of  view  is  d^  —  ^(rfj  +-  d^,  or  the  ampli- 
tude of  oscillation  reckoned  on  a  circle  of  radius  equal 
to  that  of  the  scale  is  \d^  —  \{i.i^  +  d-^.    If  a  denote  the 
amplitude  in  radian  measure,  and  )-  the  radius  of  the 
scale  in  degree  divisions,  then 

a  =  ¥^.-L^^A±^3\    ....     (21) 

The  mean  of  the  two  values  of  the  amplitude  ob- 
tained at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  series  of  obser- 
vations may,  if  the  series  does  not  extend  over  too  long 
a  time,  be  taken  as  the  amplitude  during  the  whole 
series,  and  used,  if  the  oscillations  are  of  the  kind  which 
require  it,  for  the  reduction  of  the  period  obtained  from 
the  series  to  that  which  would  have  been  obtained  if  the 
amplitude  had  been  infinitely  small  (see  p.  223,  above). 
The  mean  value  of  the  periotls  obtained  after  all  cor- 
rections from  the  various  series  of  observations  may  be 
taken  aa  the  period  required. 

In  cases  in  which  the  rate  of  diminution  of  amplitude 
is  small,  a  large  number  of  oscillations  may  be  made  in 
a  series  extending  over  a  considerable  time.  A  first 
<J  2 
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Obserrs-   short  series  of  observations  vill  suffice  to  give  an  ap- 

Ijoag     proximate  value  of  the  period,  and  this  can  be  used  to 

Ser^i  of  BfLve  ^\jq  necessity  of  counting  the  number  of  oacillations 

dmu,     in  the  long  series.     The  times  t,  t'  of  the  be^nning  and 

end  of  the  long  series  (vith,  as  before,  the  amplitude 

before  and  afler)  are  observed  and  recorded.     Then  If 

7"  be  the  rough  value  of  the  period  before  obtuned, 

which  it  is  known  may  have  an  error  not  greater  than 

T,  we  have  for  N  the  number  of  vibiations  in  the  series 

"'^-r (22) 

with  a  possible  error  of  +  Nt/T.     If  t  is  so  small  that 
iVr  is  less  than  half  a  period,  then  plainly  N  is  the 
actual  number  of  vibrations  made  during  the  interval, 
and  the  true  period  T  can  be  at  once  obtained. 
Dafinition       When  the  resistance  to  motion  is  proportional  to  the 
vith^ic    Telocity,  each  amplitude  haa  a  constant  ratio  to  the 
Deere-     succeeding   amplitude,   and    this    ratio    is   called   the 
Logarithmic  Decrement  of  the  motion. 
IttDeUr-       It  is  obtained  nt  once  from  observations  of  amplitude. 
■  The   zero   reading    having    been  detdrminod,  an  odd 
number  of  successive  elongations  on  the  same  side  of 
zero  are  observed,  and   the   arithmetic  moan   of  the 
deflections  from  zero  taken.     The  result  is  the  ampli- 
tude  for    the   middle   vibration   of  the   series.      The 
vibratory  motion  is   allowed  to  continue  undisturbed 
for  some  time  and  another  series  of  observations  then 
made.  Then  if  we  call  the  semi-period  for  which  the  first 
amplitude   was   determined   the  m'\  and  the   second 
semi-period  to  which  the  second  amplitude  corresponds 
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be  the  (m  +  n)**,  the  time  between  the  two  observations  Ita  Detor- 
is  n  —  1  Eemi-periods.     Hence  if  >.  be  the  logarithmic  """" 
decrement,  ©.  the  first  amplitude,  ©«+■   the  second, 

then 


-1 


If  2k  denote,  as  in  (8)  above,  the  ratio  of  the  moment 
of  the  resistance  to  the  product  of  the  moment  of 
inertia  and  the  angular  velocity,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  the  ratio  of  the  angular  retardation  to  the 
angular  velocity,  and  T  one  period,  then  we  see  by  (11) 
that 

\  =  kT. (24) 

When  the  oscillations  are  long  continued,  a  short  Period,  &c 
series  of  observations  of  an  odd  number  of  successive      f^^ 
elongations,  with  the  time  of  zero  passage  for  each  semi-  Succamive 
vibration,  is  made  from  time  to  time.     The  number  of     Obeer- 
oscillations  which  has  taken  place  between  eveiy  two    '"'"'"^ 
successive  series  is  determined  as  described  in  p.  228, 
and   the   results   combined    as  follows.     The   interval 
between  the  time  of  zero  passage  in  the  first  semi- 
vibration  in  the  first  series  and  the  zero  passage  in  the 
first  of  the  second  series  divided  by  the  number  of 
semi-periods  gives  an  average  semi-period  of  vibration ; 
in  the  same  way  the  second  semi- vibration  of  the  fimt 
series  and  the  second  of  the  second  series  gives  another 
average,  and  so  on.     A  second  set  of  averages  can  be 
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^A^*^  obtained  irom  the  second  and  third  short  series  and 

fiom  Sac-  the  interval  between  them. 

0^22^^®^       Each  successive  set  of  average  results  (corrected  if 

Obsenra-  necessary  for  amplitude)  gives  a  mean  result,  and  these 
^^^      again  a  final  mean  period.      In  the  same  way  the 
amplitudes  may  be  dealt  with  and  a  mean  logarithmic 
decrement  found. 

The  results  of  observations,  and  of  different  sets  of 
observations,  may  be  combined  by  rules  derived  from 
the  theory  of  Least  Squares  so  as  to  give  the  most 
probable  values  of  the  quantities  sought,  and  we  shall 
state  and  use  such  rules  when  necessary  in  what  follows. 
We  have  not  space  here  to  enter  into  the  subject. 


Section  IIL 
MEASUREMENT  OF  COUPLES. 

There  are  many  electric  and  magnetic  instruments 
in  which  an  applied  couple  or  system  of  couples  is 
equilibrated  by  a  reacting  couple  the  moment  of  which 
therefore  measures  that  of  the  former.  This  equilibrating 
couple  may  be  obtained  in  various  ways  ;  for  example, 
by  the  torsion  of  an  elastic  wire  or  thread  ;  by  means 
of  a  bifilar  suspension;  or  by  the  deflection  of  a  magnet 
in  a  magnetic  field.  We  shall  consider  shortly  the 
measurement  of  couples  produced  in  the  first  two 
different  ways,  deferring  the  third  until  we  deal  with 
masmetic  measurements. 
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When  a  wire  ib  twisted  by  turning  one  end  round  Definition 
the  axis  of  the  wire  while  the  other  end  is  held  fixed,  "  f  ivkt* 
a  resisting  couple  is  set  up  by  elastic  reaction  in  every 
cross-section  where  twist  lia^  been  given.  The  moment 
of  this  couple  at  any  one  section  is  proportional  to  the 
twwi  there  existing  defined  as  follows : — Let  S8  be  the 
angle  through  which  one  of  two  normal  cross-sections 
at  a  distance  SI  apart  along  the  axis  of  the  wire  has 
been  turned  relatively  to  the  other,  then  SB/Bl  is  called 
the  average  twist  over  that  portion  of  the  wire.  Let 
the  middle  cross-section  of  this  portion  of  the  wire  be 
that  at  which  the  twist  is  to  be  measured,  and  let  til  be 
made  very  small,  B6jH  is  then  the  twist  required. 

Along  a  straight  homogeneous  wire  of  uniform  cross-  Tnnional 
section,  attached  at  its  extremities  to  two  bodies  by  ^^^ 
the  relative  motion  of  which  round  the  axis  of  the  wire 
the  twist  is  applied,  the  distribution  of  twist,  except 
near  the  fastenings  at  the  ends,  is  uniform.  The  couple 
of  elastic  reaction  in  a  particular  wire  of  circular  cross- 
section  and  isotropic  material  is  ecjual  to  the  product 
of  the  twist,  the  rigidity  (defined  below)  of  the  material, 
and  the  moment  of  inertia  round  the  axis  of  a  circular 
disc  of  diameter  equal  to  that  of  the  wire,  and  of  unit 
mass  per  unit  of  area.  The  product  of  the  last  two 
factors  is  called  the  Torsioiuzl  Rigidity  or  Modulus  of 
Torsion  of  the  wire,  and  is  the  elastic  couple  set  up  in 
the  wire  per  unit  of  twist.  This  is  the  constant  which 
for  wires  used  as  torsional  suspensions  it  is  necessary 
to  determine. 

The  simple  ri^dity  of  the  material  which  forms  one    m^dug 
factor  of  the  torsional  rigidity  is  defined  by  supposing     ' 
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-^^^  equal  tangential  force  per  unit  of  area  to  be  applied 
over  four  forces  of  a  unit  cube  so  that  the  forces  in  each 
face  act  as  shown  by  the  arrow-heads  in  Fig.  40.  By 
the  action  of  these  forces  the  cube  is  distorted  so  that 
the  section  in  the  plane  of  the  paper  becomes  a  rhombu8» 
that  is,  each  of  one  pair  of  opposite  angles  becomes  less 
than  a  right  angle  by  a  certain  amount,  and  each  of 
the  other  angles  greater  than  a  right  angle  by  the  same 
amount.  The  rigidity  is  the  ratio  of  the  tangential 
force  per  unit  area  thus  applied,  to  the  amount  in 


radian  measure  by  \^'hich  each  angle  of  the  section  of 

the  cube  has  been  changed. 

Deter-         The  torsional  rigidity  of  a  wire  is  best  determined  by 

mination   ^yie  method  of  oscillation.      The  wire  is  suspended 

Torsional  vertically  from  a  fixed  support  which  securely  holds  its 

sSSod^of  upper  end  from  turning,  and  to  the  lower  is  attached 

Oscil-     a  body  of  such  form  that  its  moment  of  inertia  round 

the  axis  of  the  wire  can  be  readily  determined  from  its 

mass  and  dimensions. 

The  best  form  of  vibrator  is  for  several  reasons  a 
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hoUow  circular  cylinder  of  brass  or  copper  snapended  so  l 
that  the  axis  is  ia  line  with  that  of  the  wire.  In  such 
a  cylinder  the  thickoese  of  the  metal,  iu  most  practical 
cases,  need  not  be  so  great  in  comparison  with  either 
radius  that  defects  in  homogeneity  will  seriously  affect 
the  correctness  of  the  moment  of  inertia,  as  deduced 
from  the  mass  and  dimensions  of  the  vibrator.  Further, 
its  form  is  one  for  which  the  motion  is  but  slightly 
affected  by  the  presence  of  the  air  in  the  chamber  in 
which  the  oscillations  take  place. 

The  cylinder  is  suspended  by  means  of  a  cross  bar  of 
the  same  material  and  of  rectangular  section  which 
passes  through  apertures  at  the  opposite  extremities  of 
a  diameter  of  the  cylinder  near  its  upper  edge.  The 
length  of  each  aperture  is  exactly  equal  to  the  breadth 
uf  the  bar  so  as  to  avoid  side-shake,  but  their  depths 
may  be  sHghtly  greater  than  the  thickness  of  the  bar. 
Symmetrically  placed  with  reference  to  the  centre  of 
the  bar  are  two  notches  in  its  upper  surface  which 
exactly  fit  the  upper  edges  of  the  orifices,  so  that  when 
the  whole  is  suspended  hy  the  centre  of  the  bar  the 
cylinder  rests  in  these  notches  with  its  plane  horizontal, 
and  all  is  symmetrical  about  tiie  axis,  and  practically 
rigid  for  motions  round  it. 

Coincident  with  the  axis  is  a  small  hole  in  the 
bar,  through  which  the  wire  can  be  passed,  or  in 
which  a  small  vertical  wire  can  be  fixed  to  fit  the 
clamp  with  which  the  lower  end  of  the  wire  may  be 
terminated. 

If  the  object  of  the  experiment  is  to  determine  the 
torsional  rigidity  of  a  particular  wire  used  in  an  instru- 
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Y'h°\i!^  ment  of  any  kind^  and  this  cannot  bo  done  with  the 
^r.  wire  in  position,  the  wire  should  have  a  damp  or 
fastening  at  each  end  permanently  fixed  to  it  for 
securing  it  in  any  new  position ;  and  the  total  weight 
on  the  wire  when  vibrating  should  be  as  nearly  as  may 
be  the  same  as  that  borne  by  it  when  at  its  proper 
use. 

The  period  and  rate  of  subsidence  of  the  oscillations 
are  observed  and  the  results  dealt  with  in  the  manner 
already  described  (pp.  225 — 230  above). 

In  the  case  of  a  cylindric  vibrator  the  mirror  may  be 
dispensed  with,  and  a  seal  3  of  equal  divisions  engraved 
on  or  cemented  round  the  upper  or  lower  edge  of  the 
cylinder.  This  scale  is  viewed  through  a  telescope 
directly,  and  as  the  wire  vibrates  the  divisions  pass 
across  the  field  of  view,  so  that  the  time  of  passage 
of  any  one  division  and  the  divisions  of  greatest 
elongation  can  be  observed. 

Deduction       If  T  denote  the  torsional  rigidity  of  the  wire,  n  the 

Rijridity   ^'K^^^^'J  ^^  *^®  material,  and  a  the  radius  of  the  wire, 

from      then,  as  stated  above,  p.  231. 
Results.  ^ 

T  =  X  ima* (25) 

If  T  denote  the  period,  JcT  the  logarithmic  decrement, 
fi  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  whole  vibrating  system, 
a  the  radius,  and  I  the  length  of  the  wire,  n  is  given 
by  the  equation 


n 


'fAt-*'^-  •  •  •  w 
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or  if  F"  be  pat  for  the  volume  of  the  wire 


2ir/if  /47r* 


If  k  can  be  neglected  (28)  becomea 
87r»/*P 


C^.^). . 


■    y2  2'i 


Deduction 
of  Rigiditj 

(27)     Besnlts. 


(28) 


a  form  sotnetimes  used  * 

Since  the  rigidity  modulus  thus  determined  involves 
the  fourth  power  of  the  radius,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
f  obtain  a  truly  cylindric  wire,  values  of  n  obtained  thus 
for  wires  must  in  general  be  taken  as  only  roughly 
approximate.  It  is,  however,  generally  possible  to  find 
with  accuracy  the  torsional  rigidity  t  of  the  wire.  This 
is  given  by  the  equation 


=  K??H 


(29) 


If  6  denote  the  whole  nngle  llirouRii  which  one  end  of  tlie  wire  Thwry  of 
lias  been  turned  relatively  to  the  oilier,  and  /  the  leof^tli  of  the  Method, 
wire,  then  the  twiat  is  6/t.  Now  consider  two  radii  in  tlif  section 
represented  in  the  diagram  which  are  inclined  at  an  infinitely 
fimall  an^lu  d-<fr.  These  will  intercept  between  the  circles  of 
radii  r  and  r  +  dr,  e,  small  square,  provided  dr  =  rd<^.  Tliis  in 
the  unstrained  .wire  may  be  ref^urded  as  one  face  of  a  small  cubo 
which  has  two  fa::eB  in  infinilely  nearly  parallel  planes  through 
the  axis  and  the  two  radii,  and  two  other  faces  tangential  to  the 
two  cylinders  of  radius  r  and  r  +  dr,  and  the  remaining  face 
opposite  to  the  first  in  a  cross-section  at  a  distance  uigual  to  dr. 
By  the  strain  the  angles  between  the  first  and  last- mentioned 
fuces  and  those  in  the  radial  plane  have  been  altered  by  the 
amonnt  rBjl.  Hence  the  opposite  tangential  forces  required,  as 
in  t'ig.  40,  over  the  faces  in  the  cross -sec  I  ions  and  on  the  two 
faces   in   the   radial    planes    is    for    each    lace    i.rd-^.dr.r6jl. 

'  See  Enei/cl.  Bril.,  Alt.  "Elasticity,"  by  Sir  William  Thomaon. 
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Thsocy  of  The  moment  of  this  round  the  axia  ii  Mi*drd-^ .  611.     Hnico 
Method.  f* 

^mOII  .  j  t*4r  =  ^iT^Mjl  is  the  total  moment  OTer  the  otom- 

wctioiL    But  this,  divided  by  the  twist  6/1,  ia  the  tonioDal  rigidly. 
Hence  (25)  above. 

The  integral  just  found  is  the  total  moment  of  die  alaatio  foreea 
in  each  crosB-eection  producing  angular  acceleration  of  the  whola 
nioTing  Hyetem  towarde  tlie  position  of  equilibrium.  Bends* 
these  forces,  tlie  sfsteiQ  is  acted  on  hj  forces  of  viscous  radat- 
ance  (tliat  is  reeistiDg  forces  depending  on  the  velocity),  partly  in 
the  wire  and  partly  between  the  moving  system  and  ua  air ;  and 
these  we  eliall  assume  as  everywhere  prooortlonal  to  the  velocity, 
and  therefore  to  have  a  moment  round  tae  axia  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  angular  velocity  M/di. 


K«"    +4"^ 


the  differential  equation  found  on  p.  2Sl,  above,  which,  under  the 
conditions  there  stated,  denotes  simple  hannonic  oscillations  witli 
amplitude  diminishing  at  logarithmic  rate  t.  From  the  eolntion 
there  given  we  have 


which  yields  ut  once  (26)  and  (27). 
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If  the  wire  be  not  of  triilv  circular  Bectinn,  t,  its  toreionnl  Theory  of 
riKiditj,  must  be  uEed  insteuti  of  i[ra*l2  in  (30)  Biid  (31),  vhith  Method, 
then  give  (29)  above. 

Since  tlie  torsional  rigidity  of  a  cylindiic  wiro  is  as 
the  iuurtli  puwer  uf  its  radius,  ur  tlie  square  of  its  area 
of  cross-section,  it  is  frequeDtly  preferable  to  use  a 
number  of  wires  side  by  side  to  support  a  given  load, 
rather  than  a  single  wire  of  equivalent  cross-section. 
Thus  such  a  wire  equivalent  in  cross-section  to  n  equa] 
wires  would  not  support  a  greater  load,  but  would 
have  approximately  n  times  the  torsional  rigidity. 

The  moment  of  inertia  of  the  wire  is  generally  so  tlomoito 
small  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  vibrator  that  it  "    "*"''■ 
is  negligible  within  the  limits  of  the  errors  of  observa- 
tion,   /i  is  therefore  in  general  the  result  obtained  from 
the  known  distribution  of  mass  and  the  dimensions  of 
the  vibrator. 

The  moment  of  inertia  round  any  asis  is  by  definition 
the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  mass  of  each  small 
clement  of  volume  of  the  body  into  the  square  of  its 
distance  from  the  axis,  and  is  therefore  obtainable  in 
general  by  integration.  The  results  for  the  most  useful 
cases  are  contained  in  the  formula : — * 

Mass  X  sum  of  squares  of 

Moment  of  inertia  of  1      "«'«"g>"l"  «en.i-axe»  perp. 

a  imifom  solid  round  L toa«.  oXrolafaon        ^ 

an  axis  of  symmetry     j  '    ' 

according  as  the  solid  is  a  rectangular  parallelepiped, 

or  thin  elhptic  plate  (or  solid  elliptic  cylinder  if  the 

*  RoDth,  Rigid  Dynamia,  vol.  i.  chap.  i. 
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axis  of  the  solid  is  the  axis  of  rotation),  or  an  ellipsoid. 
Moment  of  ^^^  *^®  moment  of  inertia  of  a  right  dmular  cylinder 
j^^^  pf  of  mass  m  and  radius  r,  this  formala  gives  mr^ji :  hence 
Vibiatwr?  for  that  of  a  hollow  cylindric  vibrator  of  external  radiiu 
/,  internal  radius  r,  and  mass  Jf,  is  —  Jf  (r'  +  r**)/! 
For  the  bar  by  which  it  is  suspended,  supposed  of  uni- 
form rectangular  section,  we  have,  if  m  be  its  mass,  a 
its  length,  and  h  its  breadth,  m{ci^  +  &^}/3.    From  these 
two  results  the  moment  of  inertia  for  the  cylindric 
vibrator  and  attached  bar  can  be  found.    The  vifarator 
is  weighed  and  its  internal  and  external  radii  determined 
by  careful  measurement.    The  mass  and  length  and 
breadth  of  the  bar  are  also  found  as  carefully  as  possible, 
and  allowance  made  for  the  slots  in  which  the  cylinder 
rests. 
Method  by      It  is  possible   to  avoid    the  determination  of  the 
difference  ^^^^^^^s  of  inertia  of  the  separate  parts  of  a  vibrator 
of  two     by  using  an  arrangement  of  masses,  the  configuration 
moments  of  ^^  which  can  be  changed  so  as  to  alter  the  moment  of 
Inertia,    inertia  without  altering  the  mass  and  therefore  also 
without  aflfecting  the  pull  on  the  wire. 

The  periods  T^,  T^  of  vibration  are  observed  for  two 
such  different  configurations  in  which  the  moments  of 
inertia  and  logarithmic  decrements  are  /i^,  fi^,  \y  k^  re- 
spectively.    Then  we  have  from  (27) 

This,  if  h^,  k^  be  small  as  is  generally  the  case,  depends 
on  /Lt^  —  /i2,  which  can  with  proper  arrangement  be 
determined  with  more  ease  than  the  values  of  /x^,  f^ 
separately. 
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A  convenieDt  arrangement  for  this  purpose  is  HuTell'a 
Maxwell's  Vibration  Needle.  A  straight  cylindric  tube  ^k^^° 
of  brass  contains  four  other  tubes  of  brass,  each  exactly 
^  of  the  length  of  the  outer  tube  so  that  they  just  fill 
up  its  length.  Two  of  these  inner  tubes  are  empty,  the 
other  two  are  filled  with  lead.  The  vibrator  made  up 
of  these  tubes  is  hung  horizontally  from  the  wire  by 
means  of  a  straight  rigid  stem  attached  at  right  angles 
to  the  tube,  in  line  with  its  centre  of  inertia.  To  the 
upper  end  of  this  stem  the  wire  is  clamped. 

The  vibrations  are  observed  first  when  the  solid 
cylinders  are  in  the  middle  of  the  case,  and  the  hollow 
cylinders  are  at  the  ends,  and  again  when  the  solid  and 
hollow  cylinders  are  interchanged  in  position.  In  this 
case,  as  is  easily  shown  from  (32)  that,  if  m  be  the  mass 
of  each  of  the  shorter  hollow  cylinders,  m'  the  mass 
of  each  of  the  solid  cylinders,  and  2r  the  length  of  each, 

ft  -  ft  =  16  (»  -  mOA 

The  quantities  on  the  right  are  all  easily  found,  but 
the  calculated  result  can  hardly  be  relied  on  as  very 
accurately  the  value  of  fij  —  f*^,  on  account  of  possible 
want  of  uniforrnity  in  the  cylinders. 

The  moment  of  inertia  /i  of  a  given  vibrator  may 
also  be  determined  by  first  observing  the  period  T,  then 
altering  the  moment  of  inertia  by  a  known  amount  v, 
and  observing  the  period  2".  If  k  be  the  same  in 
both  cases,  or  may  be  neglected,  we  have 


-y'i 


(33) 
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Mizweirs  This  process  is  frequently  employed  when  the  vifarator 
Needled  is  of  such  form  or  dimensions  that  its  moment  of  ineitiA 
cannot  be  found  by  calculation.  A  known  mass  of 
convenient  figure,  for  example  a  couple  of  spheres^  is 
made  capable  of  being  distributed  symmetrically  about 
the  axis  in  two  different  configurations  for  which  the 
difference  of  moment  of  inertia  can  be  calculated*  If 
change  of  total  mass  is  of  no  consequence,  a  suitable 
known  mass  can  be  added  to  the  vibrator  in  a  convenient 
position,  and  the  change  of  moment  of  inertia  is  tiien 
the  moment  of  inertia  thus  added. 

The  torsional  rigidity  of  a  thin  wire  can  also  be 
determined  by  suspending  a  magnet  of  known  magnetic 
moment  (see  below,  vol.  ii.)  by  a  measured  length  of 
the  wire  so  that  the  magnet  rests  with  its  length  in 
the  magnet  meridian,  and  then  twisting  the  upper  end 
of  the  wire  through  a  measured  angle  d,  which  may  be 
observed  by  means  of  a  mirror  attached  to  the  magnet. 

If  JT  be  the  horizontal  intensity  of  the  field,  M  the 
magnetic  moment  of  the  magnet,  then  the  couple  tend- 
ing to  bring  the  magnet  is  (by  the  definitions  of  M  and 
H)  MH  sin  0.  The  couple  opposing  return  to  zero 
is  tOjU    Hence 

T^MHl^^ (34) 

The  details  of  this  method  must  be  deferred. 

Imper-        The  torsional  rigidity  of  a  wire  is,  however,  apart  firom 

Torrional  ^^  difficulty  of  its  exact  determination,  a  somewhat 

Elasticity,  inconvenient  means  of  obtaining  an  equilibrating  couple. 

The  zero  position  is  subject  to  change  even  for  moderate 

amounts  of  twist,  in  consequence  of  the  slow  working 
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out  of  a  remainder  of  twist  after  removal  of  the  deform- 
ing couple.  This  remainder  ia  greater  the  longer  the 
wire  has  been  kept  twisted.  From  this  cauBe  glass 
fibres  are  very  unsuitable.* 

The  eEFect  of  change  of  temperature  for  iron,  copper,  EHeot  of 
and  brass  has  been  accurately  found  by  Kohlrausch. "f-  t™^  . 
Roughly  speaking,  the  rigidity  is  diminished  by  i  per     mnf. 
cent,  for  10°  rise  of  temperature.  Change  of  temperature 
also  changes  the  length  of  the  wire,  and  thus  altei-s  the 
twist  fur  a  given  angular  deflection.     [I'his  alteration 
I     is,  liowever,  only  about  .jV  of  the  change  of  rigidity. 

The  torsional  rigidity  of  a  metallic  wire  is  slightly     E^wtic 
diminished  and  its  internal  viscosity,  and  therefore  the    ''■''•Bo- 
rate of  subsidence  of  oscillation,  greatly  increased  by 
'     what  Sir  W.  Thomson  J  lias  called  Elastic  Fatigue  pro- 
duced by  continuous  or  froquont  torsional  oscillation. 

In  most  cases  it  is  prt-ferable  when  possible  to  produce  Silk  Fibre 
I  the  equilibraiing  couple  by  some  means  independent  of  '^la^' 
torsion.  The  mode  of  suspension  generally  adopted 
is  by  unspun  clean  silk-fibre,  which  combines  great 
strength  with  very  slight  torsional  rigidity.  A  single 
fibre  (half  of  an  ordinary  cocoon  fibre)  will  bear  a 
weight  of  three  or  four  grammes,  and  with  a  large 
1  margin  of  safety  from  half  a  gramme  to  one  gramme. 
The  torsional  rigidity  of  fibres  of  Japanese  silk  of 
diameters  from  0009  to  '0015  centimetre  varies 
(when  expressed  in  terms  of  either  force  of  a  couple 

•  Mr.  C.  V.  Boys  (Pftil.  Mag.  June,  1887)  recommenJafibrKB  of  quartz. 

t  Pogg.  A»ji.  Ser.  3.  Bd.  csi.i.  (1870).  p.  i81.     See  also  Enq/cl 
Brit.  Art.  "  ElasCioitj,"  by  Sir  W.  Thomson,  §  79. 

;  "Elanticity  »nd  Viacosity  of  Metals,"  Pnx.  E.S.,  May  IS,  1865 
OT  E»ey^  Brit.  Art.  "Eluiticitj,"  g  30. 
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acting  on  an  arm  of  one  centimetre)  from  *00091  to 

00250  dyne.*     A  silver  wire  of  the  same  torsional 

rigidity  would  have  a  radius  of  from  "00022  to  *00028 

centimetre,   and    would    not  bear   more   than   about 

'4f  gi-amme  without  breaking. 

The  The  Bifilar  suspension  consists  of  two  wires  or  threads, 

Suapeii-    attached  at  their  upper  ends  to  two  fixed  points,  and 

sion.      a^  their  lower  ends  to  two  points  in  the  suspended  body. 

When  the  system  is  in  equilibrium  under  the  action  of 

no  applied  forces,  except  such  as  are  vertical,  the  threads 

are  in  a  vertical  plane  and  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 

body  is  in  the  lowest  possible  position.   But  if  a  system  of 

couples  acts  on  the  body  so  as  to  turn  it  round  a  vertical 

axis,  the  threads  no  longer  lie  in  a  vertical  plane,  and 

a  couple  comes  into  play  opposing  the  applied  couple. 

The  suspension  has  the  advantage  of  giving  a  per- 
fectly definite  zero  of  directive  force,  practically 
unaffected  by  the  state  of  the  fibres  as  to  torsion,  and 
but  little  changed  by  variation  of  temperature  ;  and  the 
couple  given  by  it  for  a  given  deflection  is  capable  of 
sufficiently  accurate  evaluation  for  many  purposes  by 
measurement  of  the  dimensions  of  the  arrangement.  It 
is,  however,  used  in  many  electric  and  magnetic  in- 
struments simply  to  give  a  reacting  couple,  and  the 
constant  of  the  suspension  is,  if  necessary,  determined 
by  experiment. 
General  We  shall  consider  the  perfectly  general  case  of  two 
fiffif^  °^  threads  of  given  lengths  Imng  from  given  fixed  points 
not  necessarily  in  a  horizontal  line,  and  attached  at  their 
lower  ends  to  a  body  suspended  from  them  at  two  points 

*  T.  Gray,  "On  Silk  v.  Wire  Suspensions."  Phil,  Mag.,  Jan.  1887. 
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at  a  given  distance  apart  and  in  given  positions  relatively  ^'""'' 
to  the  centre  of  inertia  of  the  body.  If  the  deflecting  of  BifiUr. 
system  of  forces  be  a  couple  in  a  horizontal  plane,  the 
reaction  of  the  bifilai'  must  also  be  a  couple  in  a  hori- 
zontal plane,  the  projection  in  fact  of  the  couple  given 
by  the  horizontal  components  of  the  tensions  of  the 
threads,  which  plainly,  since  there  is  no  horizontal 
resultant  force  to  be  equilibrated,  must  be  equal  and 
opposite.  Let  AA ,  BB',  Fig.  42,  be  the  respective 
projections  on  a  horizontal  plane  of  the  upper  and  lower 
points  of  attachment  of  the  fibres  in  the  deflected 
position  of  the  bifilar,  and  let  2a,  2J  be  the  lengths  of 


Fig. 


these  projections.  The  horizontal  forces  act  in  the 
directions  BA,  EA',  which  are  therefore  parallel.  If  L 
be  the  moment  of  the  couple  due  to  the  bifilar,  and  p 
the  perpendicular  distance  between  BA,  B'A',  each 
horizontal  component  of  tension  is  2/p, 

If  if  be  the  whole  mass  suspended,  the  total  down- 
ward force  is  Mq  ;  and  this  must  be  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  vertical  components  of  the  two  tensions.  Hence 
if  we  denote  one  of  these  components  by  ^3/^(1  +  c), 
the  other  must  be  \Mg{\  —  c).  Again,  if  we  denote 
the  mean  of  the  vertical  heights  of  A  above  B  and  A' 
above  R  by  h,  and  call  one  of  these  A(l  -  e),  the  other 
R  2 


GcDenl 

Thonry    ol 

Btniur. 


itietncal 
Arrange- 


L  = 


sin  6  . 
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must  be  A{1  +  e).  We  may  suppose  the  teuaion 
iMff{l  +  c)  to  correspond  to  the  vertical  height  h{l  +  e\ 
then  if  c  be  taken  positive,  e  vill  be  a  positive  or  a 
negative  quantity  according  aa  the  greater  tension 
corresponds  to  the  greater  or  to  the  less  vertical  height. 
Hence,  by  the  triangle  of  forces, 

BA  =  h{l+e)  r,/if  -  -.,  B'A'  =  k  (1  -e)  ,V^*— ,. 

(35)    I 

Adding,  putting  for  (BA  4- S'A')p  its  value  4a&sin&,    | 
where  0  is  the  angle  of  deflection,  and  solving  for  Z,  we 

get  I 

Mgab{\  —  cr 

This  equation  shows  that  for  a  given  deflection  0,  L 
is  smaller  the  smaller  a  and  h,  and  the  greater  A,  that 
is  the  sensibility  is  greater  the  closer  the  fibres  and  the 
greater  their  lengths. 

In  the  actual  use  of  the  arrangement  the  lengths  of 
the  fibres  are  the  same,  the  fixed  points  are  in  a  hori- 
zontal plane,  and  the  points  of  attachment  to  the 
suspended  body  are  symmetrical  with  respect  to  the 
centre  of  inertia.  Hence  the  pull  is  the  same  in  both 
fibres,  and  e  and  c  in  (36)  are  both  zero.  Accordingly 
(36)  reduces  to 

Z  =  ^sia5 (37) 

Tlie  value  of  h  in  this  case  is  easily  found.  We  have 
now  from  the  figure  IB  =  IB ,  and  AB  =  A'B".  But 
if  I  be  the  length  of  the  fibre, 

AB'  =  a-  -i-h-^  -Uhco&e=P 
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and  therefore 

CtMOf 

k*=P-{a-b)'-iai  Bin' \e. 
Hence  fjrom  (37) 

metrical 
AmoRe- 
meat. 

J.                    Mffob  sine 

■     (38) 

^       |^-(a-6)*-4aAain»>5}i  ' 

If  a  be  nearly  equal  to  fi,  (a  —  by  may  be  neglected ;  and 
if  /  be  very  great  in  comparison  with  either,  both  this 
term  and  iabam^ld  may  be  neglected.  Under  the 
latter  condition 

i-^"»™9 (39) 

Of  course  for  small  deflections  0  may  be  put  for  sin  6 
in  all  the  formulas  found  for  Z. 

The  accuracy  of  the  adjustment  for  the  fulfilment  of  Adjnst- 
the  conditions  c  =  0,  e  =  0,  may  be  tested  and  completed  ofBiSar 
as  follows :  One  of  the  fibres  is  raised  a  little  relatively 
to  the  other  by  inclining  the  instrument.  Supposing 
the  adjustment  to  have  been  perfectly  made,  the  effect 
of  this  would  be,  without  sensibly  altering  e  from  zero, 
to  make  c  appreciable ;  for  one  fibre  being  made  more 
nearly  vertical  than  the  other,  and  having  a  horizontal 
component  of  tension  equal  to  that  of  the  other, 
must  have  a  greater  vertical  tension.  Hence  the 
sensibility  as  measured  by  the  ratio  of  a  deflection  9 
to  the  opposing  couple  Z  will  have  been  increased. 
Supposing  the  adjustment  only  nearltf  made,  e  will  be 
very  small,  and  any  increase  in  the  value  of  c  will  still 
increase  the  sensibility.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  eifect 
of  raising  the  fibre  is  to  make  the  weights  borne  by  the 
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A^Jnit-  two  fibres  more  nearly  equal,  the  result  will  be  a  dimi- 
BuUar.  nQtion  of  the  sensibility.  Since  the  Bennlnli^.  is 
proportional  to  the  square  of  the  period  of  Vibratuni, 
any  change  in  it  will  be  at  once  shown  if  a  miall 
deflection  is  produced  sjid  the  period  roughly  obwrved. 
If  lifting  one  fibre  a  small  distance  diminishes  the  sen- 
sibility, while  lifting  the  other  increases  it,  more  weight 
ia  borne  by  the  latter  than  by  the  former,  and  the  want 
of  adjustment  is  to  be  remedied  by  shortening  the  fibre 
which  bears  the  smaller  weight,  and  lengthening  the 
other  until  raising  either  fibre  as  a  whole  increases  the 
sensibility. 
Effect  of  The  total  directive  couple  given  by  the  bifilar  is  due 
Toreimi,  ^^^  ^^y^  ^^  ^^^  raising  of  the  suspended  weight  in 
consequence  of  the  deflection,  but  is  partly  due  to 
torsion.  The  correction  is  made  simply  by  adding  to 
the  value  of  L  already  found  the  torsional  couple  for 
the  two  wires.  Thus  we  have  for  the  case  of  (39)  if  t 
be  the  torsional  rigidity  of  each  wire, 

i.*2*sm«+2Tf.     .     .     .     (40) 

EfTsct  of  So  for  no  account  has  been  taken  of  any  want  of  per- 
KiiriditT'  '^^  flexibility  of  the  threads,  and  when  these  are  fibr^ 
of  silk,  no  correction  ia  really  necessary.  If,  however, 
they  have  sensible  flexural  rigidity  and  the  extremities 
be  so  fixed  that  they  remain  vertical  in  all  poutiona  of 
the  suspension,  each  wire  is  bent  into  an  elastic  curve, 
of  the  shape  roughly  shown  in  the  figure.  The  amount 
by  which  the  deflection  is  diminished  by  the  flexural 
rigidity  is   approximately  the   sum  of  the   two  small 
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ire :  and  it  is  easy  to   ^et  tt 

'  ._  ,   Flsximl 

very  nearly,  id  VBjlvT,  where  d   EigjditT. 


distances  A' A  and  BS  in  the 
show  that  tbis 

is  the  whole  horizontal  displacement  of  the  lower  end 
of  the  fibre,  T  the  vertical  tension,  and  B  the  flezural 
rigidity  of  the  fihre  for  bending  in  its  plane.*  Hence 
the  couple  derived  from  the  observed  deflection  must 
be  increased  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  1  —  ^y/BjlvT; 
that  is,  the  result  is  the  same  as  if  the  length  of 
the  wire,  whatever  its  amount,  were  diminished  by 
'^s/Bff. 

X__A__C 


For  conHider  one  thread  of  tlie  bililAr.  Let  the  oriuiu  be  at 
tfae  centre,  s  be  meaaured  verticslt}'  downwards  ana  g  bori- 
zontally,  and  the  tenaion  at  the  centre  be  resolved  into  a  vertical 
component  T  and  a  horizontal  P;  and  let  the  inclination  of  the 
thread  to  the  vertical  be  amall.  E^quating  the  elaetic  couple  at 
the  section  of  coordinates  x,  y,  which  ia  ^  x  curvature  of  thread 

*  That  ia,  the  product  of  the  Young's  modulus  of  the  material 
into  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  cross-section  (of  unit  mass  per  unit  of 
area)  round  an  axis  through  the  centre  of  inertia  at  right  angles  ia  the 
plane  in  whioh  the  bendii^  takes  place*. 


EfTectof 
Ftsznnl    I 
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um  of  the  inoincnta  of  T  and  P  Kboiit 

t  the  differential  equation 


a  be  put  for  -JflB  the  solution  of  this  equatiot 


Now,  approsimatelf  x  ■-  }/  at  tlio  lower  extremity,  and 
=  —  J/  at  the  upper,  and  at  either  dgldx  =  0.  Hence  differ- 
entiating in  {42)  and  auhatituting  we  gel 


If  the  fibre  be  long  \v 


i  niiiy  toku  as  an  approximation, 


■^'  tI 


J«\ 


Ilencc  we  have  finally 
llie  result  stated  above.* 


Tbe  amount  of  tliia  correction  is  not  generally 
negligible. +    Its  amount  lor  a  wire   of   ^J^    cm.  in 

•  ^'^■e  nlao  Kohliiiuach,  U'ied.  Jnu/iUa.  IM.  xTJi.  (1S83). 

t  It  may  be  i^itleulatcJ  for  a  wire  r  fpntimetri'!!  in  nuliuii,  and  carry- 
ing  a  load  of  irKiarameB,  by  the  firmiiU  r"  ^iwS/^/  W,  where  B  is  the 
Ynung'H  modiikiB  of  the  mati^rial  in  Rmnniivs  wvight  per  sq.  cin.  Tha 
value  of  E  hi  ,-o|,[iBr  ia  1200  1 10",  fur  silver  738  x  10«,  for  iron  2000  it 
10",  for  gold  813  »  10*,  for  platinum  1700  xlO«. 
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radius  stretched  by  a  tension  of  100  grammes  weight 
is  "22  cm.  for  copper,  '17  cm.  for  silver,  '18  cm.  for  gold, 
and  26  cm.  for  platinum,  [If  only  one  end  of  the  wire 
be  constrained  to  remain  vertical  and  the  other  end  be 
straight  the  correction  is  of  course  only  half  of  that 
just  found.] 

To  compare  the  sensibilities  of  bifilar  and  unifilar      Corn- 
suspensions  of  the  same  length  and  maile  of  wire  of  o/'^Jj^'ij, 
the  smallest  possible  diameter  for  the  weight  M^  to  be       "id 
carried,  let  S  be  the  practical  tenacity  of  the  material — 
that  is,  the  greatest  weight  per  unit  area  which  the  wire 
will   bear   without   experiencing  inconveniently   great 
permanent  elongation.     The  least  radius  which  can  be 
used  for  the  bifilar  is  given  by  the  equation  r^  =  MgltS-ir. 
For  the  unifilar  the  least  radius  possible  is  given  by 
r'^   =   MgjSTT   =   2?-^    and    the    torsional    rigidity   is 
^■nnr'*  =  iTTnr*.      Hence  by  (40)  for  equal  sensibility 
of  unifilar  and  bifilar  we  have 

Hence  we  get,  putting  for  M'j,  ^S-rrr^, 

....     (M) 


V: 


2S    ■     • 

Taking  the  value  of  S  as  only  ^  of  the  utmost  tenacity 
or  breaking  weight  IV,  we  get  a/7-=Zy/nl  W.  The  value 
of  \^n\  W  is  about  10  for  silver,  gold,  and  copper,  and 
about  12  for  platinum.  Hence  the  bifilar  is  equal  in 
sensibility  to  the  unifilar  (under  the  conditions  stated 
as  to  diameter  of  wire),  when  the  ratio  of  the  distance 
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of  the  wires  apart  to  the  diameter  of  the  wire  is  about 

5  in  the  case  of  the  first  three  metals,  and  about  6  in 

the  case  of  platinum. 

Effect  of       The  torsional  term  in  the  bifilar  is  the  less  important^* 

>^^^.  and   as  the  effect  of  change  of  temperature  on  the 

tn»-      other  term    is  due  to  expansion  of  the  wires,  the 

correction  is  very  slight.    If  it  were  worth  while,  the 

balance  might  be  compensated  for  effects  of  change  of 

temperature  by  attaching  the  wires  to  a  bar^the  ezpan* 

sion  or  contraction  of  which  would,  by  altering  the 

distance  of  the  wires  apart,  just  annul  the  effect  of 

change  of  length. 

Deter-         The  directive  couple  per  unit  of  deflection  given  by 

mination  ^^^  bifilar  may  be  determined  by  the  oscillation  of  a 

Constant    body  of  known  moment  of  inertia  as  described  above  if 

the  deflections  are  made  smalL    Its  determination  &om 

the  dimensions  of  the  apparatus  cannot  be  done  with 

accuracy  unless  the  ports  are  made  very  large,  owing 

to  the  difiiculty  of  measuring  the  exact  distance  of 

the  fibres  apart.     This  has,  however,  been  done  by 

Kohlrausch  in  a  very  large  bifilar  balance  made  by  him 

and  used  in  an  important  series  of  determinations  of 

the  earth's  horizontal  magnetic  force.* 

Direct         Couples  may  also  be  directly  determined  with  suffi- 

Mtionof  cient  accuracy  for  many  purposes  by  means  of  the 

Couples,    following  arrangement  or  some  modification  of  it : — The 

suspended  body  is  kept  in  equilibrium  in  the  proper 

position  by  means  of  a  bifilar  suspension,  or  a  single 

thread  or  thin  wire  under  torsion.    When  a  deflecting 

*  Loc.  eit.  and  below  (vol.  ii)  in  the  chapter  "  On  the  DetermiiiA- 
tionof  J7." 
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couple  acts  on  the  body  it  ia  turned  round  a  vertical     Direct 
ajcis,  and  is  brought  back  to  the  initial  position  of   nation  of 
equilibrium  by  means  of  two  pendulums,  the  points  of   Couples. 
suspension  of  which  are  on  sliding  pieces  which  can  be 
moved  along  horizontal  parallel   bars   fixed  above  at 
right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  bifilar  when  in  the 
equilibrium  position,  or  to  some  fixed  plane  through  the 
anifilar.     Each  pendulum  cord  has  attached   to  it  a 
thread  which  pulls  symmetrically  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  suspension.    When  the  body  is  deflected,  the  sliding 
pieces  are   moved   in   opposite  directions,  so   that,  in 
consequence  of  the  opposite  inclinations  of  the  pendu- 
lums to  the  vertical,  forces  restoring  equilibrium  are 
applied  to  the  body.     Let  the  deflectii^  couple  be  L. 
I    Supposing  the  two  points  of  suspension  of  the  pendulums 
'     to  be  on  one  level,  and  the  points  of  attachment  of  the 
\    pulling  threads  to  the  pendulum  cords  to  be  on  a  level 
g   lower  by  a  distance   of  I  cm.,  and  at  a  distance  of 
I    d  cm.  apart,  the  dbtances  of  the  verticals  through  the 
\.    points  of  suspension  from  the  corresponding  verticals 
■    through  the  attachments  of  the  threads  to  the  pendulum 
cords  to  be  d^,  d^  cm.  for  the  respective  pendulums,  and 
the  mass  of  each  hob   W  grammes,   we  have,  for  the 
•   moment  of  the  equilibrating  couple,  the  value 

Us  -^-j^-d. 


Hence,  equating  momenta,  we  get 


■  wZ-^^^iv («) 


CHAPTER   V. 


ELECTROMETERS, 


Definition  An  electrometer  has  been  defined  as  an  instmmeDt 
^  mete/^  ^^^  measuring  differences  of  electric  potential  by  means 
of  the  effects  of  electrostatic  force.  It  consists  essen- 
tially of  two  conductors,  between  which  is  established 
the  difference  of  potentials  which  it  is  desired  to 
measure.  The  electrostatic  force  set  up  produces 
motion  of  the  parts  of  one  of  these  conductors  relatively 
to  one  another,  or  motion  of  the  conductor  as  a  whole 
relatively  to  the  other  conductor ;  and  from  this  motion, 
or  from  the  mechanical  force  which  must  be  applied  to 
restore  and  maintain  equilibrium  in  the  configuration 
of  zero  electrification,  the  difference  of  potentials  is 
inferred.  We  shall  call  this  conductor  the  Iiulicctor  of 
the  instrument. 

When  the  instrument  contains  within  itself  a  means 
of  comparing  the  electric  force  called  into  play  with 
other  forces  known  in  amount,  as  for  example  the  force 
of  gravity  on  a  given  mass,  or  the  elastic  reaction  of 
a  stretched  spring,  it  gives  directly  by  its  indications 
the  value  in  absolute  electrostatic  units  of  the  differ- 
ence of  potentials  measured,  and  is  called  an  Absolute 
Elcctroinctcr. 

When  the  instrument  gives  only  comparisons  of  the 


Absolute 
Electro- 
meter. 


1 
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electrostatic  forces  ■with  other  forces  the  amount  of     Non- 
■which  it  does  not  itself  contain  any  means  of  deter-    Eiretro- 
mining,  its  indications  can  only  be  obtained  in  absolute     """^er. 
units   by   a    comparison   with   those   of    an    absolute 
electrometer. 

When  the  mode  of  variation  of  these  undetermined  Constant 
forces  is  known  and  remains  constant,  one  sucli  accurate  "  „„i^ 
comparison  is  sufEctent  to  allow  a  coefficient  to  be 
determined  by  which  results  proportional  to  measured 
differences  of  potential  must  be  multiplied  for  reduc- 
tion to  absolute  measure.  This  coefficient  is  called  the 
Constant  of  the  instrument. 

Electrometers   have   been   divided   by   Sir  William  ClassMof 
Thomson  into  three  classes: —  metewT 

I.  Repulsion  Electrometers. 
II,  Attracted  Disc  Electrometers. 
III.  Symmetrical  Electrometers. 

To  the  first  class  belong  instruments  in  wliich  a 
difference  of  potential  between  the  indicating  con- 
ductor and  the  fixed  conductor  is  shown  by  relative 
motion  of  parts  of  the  indicator  produced  by  their 
mutual  electric  repulsion.  In  such  an  instrument,  when 
properly  constructed,  tlie  fixed  conductor  either  is  a 
closed  or  nearly  closed  conductor,  or  is  in  conducting 
contact  with  and  contained  within  a  closeil  conductor, 
.which  also  contains  the  indicator. 

Most  of  the  instruments  known  aa  electroscopes,  for 
example  those  of  Cavallo,  Volta,  Bennet,  and  Henley, 
act  thus  by  electric  repulsion ;  but  as  these  cannot, 
however    made,    be    regarded    as   ace  urate -measuring 
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instruments,  we  do  not  here  give  any  description  of 
them. 
Coulomb's  The  first  accurate  repulsion  electrometer  devised  was 
Balfimce  Coulomb's  Torsion-Balance,  which  gave  good  results  in 
the  hands  of  Coulomb  himself  and  of  Faraday;  but 
this  instrument  has  been  almost  entirely  superseded 
by  much  more  delicate  and  convenient  electrometers 
chiefly  belonging  to  the  other  two  classes.  As,  however, 
it  is  capable  of  being  made  to  give  fairly  accurate  results 
in  absolute  measure,  we  give  here  a  short  account  of 
its  construction  and  use.  It  is  essentially  a  modification 
of  the  torsion-balance  previously  employed  by  Michell 
and  Cavendish  in  experiments  on  the  gravitation  of 
matter. 

The  instrument  is  represented  in  Fig.  44,  which  also 
shows  some  of  the  principal  pieces,  detached  and  on  a 
larger  scale.  The  indicator  is  a  thin  rod  of  shellac, 
carrying  at  one  end  a  small  pith-ball,  h,  as  smoothly 
gilded  as  possible,  and  at  the  other  end  a  paper  disc,  d. 
This  rod  is  suspended  horizontally  with  the  paper  disc 
vertical  within  the  cylindrical  case  BACD,  as  the 
movable  arm  of  a  torsion-balance,  by  a  fine  silver  wire 
attached  to  a  button,  Ky  which  is  supported  on  and 
turns  round  the  graduated  torsion  head  MM\  carried 
by  the  upright  tube  shown  standing  on  the  case  in  the 
figure.  A  cylindrical  piece,  attached  to  and  coaxial 
with  MM\  fits  into  the  cylindrical  piece  K,  which  is 
cemented  into  the  upper  end  of  the  glass  tube.  The 
silver  wire  is  attached  to  the  button  K  above  and  to 
the  indicator  below  by  two  small  porte-crayon  clamps, 
and  is  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  the  axis  of  the  case.     A 


COULOMB'S  TOBSION-BALANCE 


contiauation  of  the  lower  clamp  downwards  below  the  C<nil<iml>'g 
horizontal  rod,  by  giviog  stability  to  the  indicator,  secures    }]^i^^' 
the  verticality  of  the  plane  of  the  paper  disc,  which 
thus  serves  as  an  air  vane  to  damp  the  motion  of  the 


m i)     '  a 


Fig.  44. 


indicator.  Round  the  case,  opposite  the  indicator,  is  a 
scale  graduated  to  degrees,  by  which  the  position  of  the 
indicator  can  be  determined.  In  the  cover  of  the  case, 
at  a  distance  from  the  centre  equal  to  the  distance  of 
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CoDlomb's  the  ball  J  from  the  suspension  wire,  is  a  hole  through 
0^'°°^'  which  a  thin  rod  of  sealing-wax,  bearing  another  gilded 
ball,  a,  of  pith,  can  be  passed.  Tliis  rod  is  attached  to 
a  holder,  I',  so  that  the  ball  a  wheu  iu  position  is  on  a 
level  with  b  and  has  its  centre  exactly  on  the  radius 
through  the  zero  division  of  the  scale ;  and  the  holder 
is  provided  with  a  geometrical  fitting  to  the  cover, 
which  ensures  its  being  always  replaced  in  exactly  the 
same  positioD. 

In  Coulomb's  instrument  the  wire  was  about  70  cm. 

in  leugtli  and  '035  mm.  in  diameter,  and  a  couple  equal 

to  that  due  to  the  weiglit  of  l^T  of  a  milligramme 

iicting   at   the  extremity  of  an   arm  of  1   centimetre 

sufficed  to  maintain  the  wire  twisted  through  SCC, 

Mode  of       When  the  instrument  is  to  bo  used,  a  is  withdrawn, 

ToMOH-"  ^"tl  the  button  A'  turned  until  the  ball  6  rests  with  its 

Balance,    centre, opposite  the  zero  of  the  lower  scale,  and  MM'  is 

turned  until  the  index  is  at  zero.     The  wire  now  exerts 

no  torsional  couple.     The  halt  a  is  then  replaced,  and 

h  rests  against  it  slightly  deflecti'd  from  its  previous 

position.     Tiie  instrument  is  now   adjusted  ready  for 

use.     Ai   an   illustration  of  how   the  instrument  was 

used  by  Coulomb,  we  shall  describe  an  experiment  by 

which   he   determined   the   repulsion   of    two   electric 

charges. 

Kxiwii-        The  adjustment  of  the  ball  h  was  first  made,  then 

niciit  fioiii  i]jQ  i^]  a  was  electrified  by  being  brought  into  contact 

('(.uioHiii  with   the   previously   chai^'ed    hall  E,   and   placed   in 

Uw'^'f'    position.     The  charge  was  shared   with  h,  which  was 

IHsiuiiccs.  therefore  re])elled.  and  the  iudicator  took  up  a  new 

position  of  equilibrium,  making  an  angle  of  36°  with 
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the  former,  as  shown  by  the  lower  scale.  The  wire  then    Experi* 

had  a  torsion  of  36°.     Coulomb  now  turned  the  wire      from 

by  means  of  the  bntton  JT  until  he  had  diminiBhed  the   „*'l**^^ 

Coulomb 
deflection  to  18°,  and  found  that  he  hod  turned  the    dcdncad 

button  round  through  126*,  thus  increasing  the  torsion  p^Jj^J^ 

of  the  wire  to  144°,  or  four  times  its  previous  amount. 

He  then  diminished  the  deflection  by  the  same  means 

to  S'-a,  and  found  that  the  total  torsion  was  575°'5  or 

almost  sis  teen  times  its  initial  amount. 

Coulomb  had  previously  verified  by  independent  Coulomb'* 
experiments  the  important  fact  that  the  couple  required  xonibn. 
to  hold  an  elastic  wire  twisted  through  an  angle  not  go 
great  as  to  overstrain  the  wire  varied  directly  as  the 
angle ;  and  he  concluded  that,  as  the  distances  between 
the  centres  of  the  balls  were  approximately  in  the  ratio 
4:2:1,  the  forces  of  repulsion  in  the  respective  cases 
were  in  the  ratio  of  1 : 4 :  16,  that  is,  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance. 

If  we  could  regard  the  electrification  of  tbe  balls  as    Tbeory 
the  only  electrification  concerned,  and  the  distribution    Eiperi- 
in  each  case  as  uniform,  the  exact  theory  of  the  experi-     »»»(■ 
ment  would  be  as  follows : — Let  r  be  the  radius  of  the 
circle  in  which  the  indicator  ball  moves,  a  the  deflec- 
tion of  the  indicator  from  zero,  6  the  total  angle  through 
which  tbe  upper  end  of  the  wire  is  turned  relatively  to 
tbe  lower,  I  the  length  of  the  wire,  and  F  the  force  of 
repulsion  between  the  balls  for  tbe  deflection  a.     Tbe 
moment  of  F  round  the  axis  is  Fr  cos  ^a.      Assum- 
ing that  F  varies  inversely   as  tbe  square  of  the 
dbtance.  and  denoting  the  charges  by  q,  q',  we  have, 
since    Zraula   is   the    distance   between  the  balls, 
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F^qq'lh'^sin^^a,  and  the  couple  becomes  qg^l4trsin^a 
tan^a. 

If  r  denote  the  torsional  rigidity  (see  p.  231  above) 
of  the  wire,  that  is,  the  couple  required  to  maintain  a 
twist  of  one  radian  per  unit  of  length,  we  have  rO/l 
for  the  torsional  couple  applied  by  the  wire.  Equating 
this  to  the  former  couple  we  get — 


0  sin  ^a  tan  |a  = 


_  %' 


isTT 


(1) 


Direr-        Hence  on  the  suppositions  made  tlie  quantity  on  the 
a^ce  of  jgfj^  should,  if  the  law  of  the  inverse  square  is  true,  be 
from  Law  constant  for  constant  charges  and  different  values  of  a 
^Square!^  and  0,     The  comparison  gives  the  following  table : — 


a 

0      6  sin  \a  tan  \a 

36 

36°           3614 

18 

144            3-568 

8-5 

575-5         3169 

The  numbers  in  the  third  column  fall  oflf  considerably 

with  diminution  of  distance.     There   ought  to   be   a 

falling  oflf  on  account  of  induction  between  the  two 

balls,  and  to  this  no  doubt  the  discrepancy  is  in  great 

measure  due. 

Com-  The  instrument  may  also  be  used  for  the  comparison 

ChS^  o^f  ^f  dififerent  charges  of  the  ball  a.   All  that  is  necessary 

Carrier     is  to  maintain  a  constant  charge  in  the  ball  &,  and  find 

the  torsional  couples  which  must  be  applied  to  produce 

a  given  constant  deflection  in  the  diflferent  cases.     The 

charges  of  a  may  be  made  proportional  (p.  100  above)  to 

the  varying  density  of  the  distribution  at  diflferent  points 
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on  a  condactor,  and  thos  the  law  of  Tariatdon  of  the 
density  may  be  experimentally  obtained.  A  large 
number  of  experiments  have  been  made  in  this  manner 
bj  Coulomb,  Kiess,  and  others.* 

In  the  form  in  which  it  was  used  by  Coulomb,  the   EffMt  of 
toiHton  balance  is  an  essentially  inaccurate  measuring  ^^^^^^  ^' 
instrument.     The  electrification  of  the  glass  case  must  *^'  (^***- 
bave  frequently  affected  the  results  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  could  not  have  been  allowed  for,  even  if  it 
bad  remained  constant  during  one  set  of  experiments, 
without  a  very  difficult  experimental  determination  of 
the  electrical  state  of  the  glass.     If  the  interior  of  tbe 
case  bad  been   covered    with    a    conducting   coating 
furnished  for   purposes  of   observation  with  openings 
partially  closed  with  wire  gauze,  all  effect  of  exterior 
electrification  would  have  been  avoided,  and  the  only 
effect  due  to  the  case  would  have  been  that  of  a  perfectly 
definite  electrification  depending  only  on  the  position 
and  charges  of  tbe  interior  system. 

For  example,  the  effect  of  this  electrification  can  be   Cslcnk- 
easily  calculated  to  a  first  approximation  for  a  spherical  gph^^^ 
case   with  an  internal  lining  of  conducting  material   COuduct- 
We  have  only  to  find  the  effect  on  6  of  the  image  of  ""*  *'***■ 
a  in  the  spherical  surface.     If  die  radius  of  the  surface 
be  7-,,  and  the  distance  of  tbe  centre  of  the  ball  a  from 
the  centre  r,  the  im^e  of  the  cfaaige  q  (regarded  as  a 
point-charge  at  tbe  centre  of  a)  is  in  the  radius  through 
tbe  zero  of  the  scale  at  a  distance  r*/r  (p.  78)  from  tbe 
centre,  and  its  cbaige  is  —  qrjr.    Tbe  square  of  the 

*  ConlDmb'a  Jfemoin,  and  Msacut'a  TraiU  d'iUetrieiU  SUUiqua, 
Tome  I,  chap.  It. 
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Cdeak-    distance  of  this  image  from  h.  Then  the  deflectioa  of 

•Sphericri  *''®  ""'''^***' "  "'^ '■i*/**  +  '*~*''i*  •'''•■•     Hence  the 

p*J^-  force  between  the  image  and  ft  ia  —  g9'''i'"/(''i*  +  ** 
"  2r,V  COB  a),  and  the  moment  of  this  roood  a  vertical 
asis  through  the  centre  is  —  qq'r^  sin  a/CV  +  y* 
—  ir^t'  cos  a)l.  This,  added  to  the  fonnerly  found 
moment,  gives  the  total  moment  balanced  by  the  torsional 
coaple. 

The  torsional  rigiditj  of  the  wire  mast  be  determined 
if  the  results  are  to  be  obtained  in  units  unafiected 
1^  the  unknown  elasticity  of  the  suspension.  Full 
details  of  the  method  of  finding  this  constant  are 
given  in  the  last  chapter. 

ThimuoD'a  For  all  purposes  of  accurate  measurement,  electro- 
metcn.  '"^ters  of  the  other  two  classes  are  more  convenient. 
Most  of  these  have  been  invented  by  Sir  William 
Thomson,  and  his  instraments  or  modifications  of  them 
are  now  in  almost  universal  use.  Accordingly  we  dkall 
not  occupy  space  with  the  description  of  instruments 
such  as  Dellmann's  and  Peltier's  electrometers,  or  even 
the  repulsion  instruments  of  Thomson,  although  these, 
in  the  hands  of  the  inventors  and  others,  have  yielded 
valuable  results,  but  shall  at  once  proceed  with  the 
description  of  the  forms  now  adopted. 

Attntnteil-       In  an  attracted- disc  electrometer  the  attraction  be- 

ElJtro-    t'^^n  t^o  parallel  disos  at  different  potentials,  and  at 

meurof   a  given  distance  apart,  is  compared  with  the  elastic 

Hutu     reaction  of  a  stretched  spring  or  the  weight  of  a  given 

mass.   The  first  instrument  of  this  kind  was  constructed 

by  Sir  William  Snow-Harris,  and  used  by  him  in  some 

important  experiments.     It  is  shown  in  Fig.  45,    In  it 
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the  indicator  is  a  plane  disc  d  suspended  as  one  scale  of  AttiMt«d 

a  balance  above  a  similar  disc  a,  connected  with  the  EiMtro- 

interior  coating  of  a  Leyden  jar  J,  which  is  to  be  tested,  ■°f'*'  ^ 

The  other  scale  P  of  the  balance  is  weighted  so  as  to  Umtu. 
equilibrate  d  when  there  ia  no  electrification.    When  a 


is  charged,  d  ia  attracted,  and  equihbrium  is  restored  by 
placing  weights  in  P.  The  downward  pul]  on  d  in  the 
position  of  equilibrium  is  thus  measured  in  absolute 
units  from  the  known  force  of  gravity  on  the  mass 
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Ai^vcted  placed  ID  P.  The  arrangemeDt  marked  i  is  a  unit  jar 
Electro-  arrangement  wbich  was  used  in  the  experiments  of  Snow- 
"sncw'^  Harris  to  give  a  rough  approximation  in  arbitrary  units 
Jbnria.     to  the  charge  given  to  the  jar. 

This  form  of  electrometer,  though  exceedingly  defec- 
tive in  many  respects,  contains  in  a  rudimentary  form 
the  principle  of  an  attraoted-dlac  electrometer. 
Thomiion'a       Fig.  46   shows  an  improved  arrangement  in   which 
Iffisc      ^^  attracted  disc  is  surrounded  by  a  guard-ring,  so 
ElsctrO' 


that  the  distribution  of  electricity  over  it  may  be 
regarded  as  approximately  uniform.  The  indicating 
disc  0  is  hung  by  metallic  wires  from  one  end  of  a 
metal  beam  pivoted  on  a  horizontal  wire  stretched 
between  the  pillars  PP,  and  twisted  so  that  the  torsion 
and  the  counterpoise  Q  tend  to  raise  the  disc  G.  It  is 
necessary  to  apply  a  downward  force  to  C  to  bring  it 
into  the  plane  of  the  guard-ring,  and  this  force  is  de- 
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t3nniDed  bj  placing  vei^ta  on  tbe  disc  until  it  has 
been  depressed  bo  as  to  bring  tbe  lever  tqto  vhat  ia 
called  tbe  "  aigbted  "  position.  The  lever  is  forked  at 
the  end  to  wbicb  the  disc  is  attached,  and  tbe  extremities  ^ 
oF  the  prongs  are  joined  by  a  horizontal  black  hair, 
wbicb,  when  tbe  lever  turns,  ascends  or  descends  in 
front  of  a  wbite  enamelled  metal  plate  carried  by  the 
stand  of  tbe  lens  I,  On  the  enamel,  one  above  tbe 
other,  at  a  distance  apart  rather  leas  than  the 
thickness  of  the  bair,  are  two  weli-defined  black  dots, 
and  the  bair  is  in  the  sighted  position  when  it  is  sym- 
metrically  placed  with  respect  to  these  dots.  The  hair 
and  dots  are  viewed  by  the  plano-convex  lens  I  which  is 
placed  at  a  little  less  than  its  focal  distance  from  the 
dots  and  bair.  The  hair  plays,  without  touching,  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  enamelled  plate,  which  is  sbghtly 
convex  in  front,  so  that  the  bair  is  nearer  to  it  when  in 
tbe  sighted  position  than  when  elsewhere.  To  obtain 
as  much  magnification  as  possible,  the  lens  is  placed  at 
a  distance  from  the  hair  only  a  little  less  than  the 
principal  focal  distance,  and  the  eye  at  a  distance  from 
the  lens  of  20  centimetres  or  more.  To  avoid  parallax 
the  lens  is  used  with  its  convex  side  turned  towards  tbe 
hair,  and  tbe  eye  is  moved  up  or  down  until  the  hair 
seems  straight  in  the  middle  and  to  widen  out  at  tbe 
ends  equally  above  and  below.  If  tbe  eye  is  too  high 
or  too  low,  the  lens  will  show  tbe  hair  curved  upwards 
CNT  downwards. 

A  very  slight  motion  of  tbe  bair  Irom  the  central 
position  between  the  spots  is  possible  with  this  ar- 
rangement.     Sir  William    Tbomson   and   Dr.  Joule 
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Dotafla     have  coirected  so  email  a  deviaUoD  as  1/SOOOO  of  aA 
ofthe     .    , 

The  disc  nearly  fills  the  aperture  in  the  guard-ring, 
and  it  can  be  shown  that  its  effective  area,  reckoned  ai 
uniformly  chaiged  on  the  side  turned  towards  the  diso 
B,  in  approximately  the  mean  of  the  areas  of  the 
aperture  and  the  plate  A.'  The  disc  and  guard-ring 
are  electrically  connected  by  a  wire  which  joins  the 
guard-ring  with  the  metal  pillars  on  which  the  lever  is 
mounted. 

The  attracting  plate  A  is  carried  on  an  insalating 

pillar  attached  to  a  micrometer  screw  by  which   the 

plate  can  be  moved  upwards  or  downwards, 

lUihoi  of      The  method  of  using  the  electrometer  is  as  follows. 

"eIwIto^  a  con  staut  difference  of  potentiab  is  maintained  between 

meter,     one  of  the  plates,  say  the  guard-ring  and  disc,  and  the 

earth,  and  the  other  plate  A  is  connected  to  earth. 

The  latter  is  then  screwed  up  or  down  until  the  attracted 

disc  comes  into  the  sighted  position,  and  the  reading  of 

the  micrometer-screw  is  taken.     The  plate  A  is  then 

connected  to  the  body  to  be  tested,  and  again  moved  up 

or  down  until  the  attracted  disc  comes  into  the  sighted 

position. 

If  K  be  the  difference  of  potentials  between  the 
earth  and  the  guard-ring  and  disc  B,  and  V  the  differ- 
ence of  potentials  between  the  plates  when  the  movable 
plate  A  is  connected  to  the  body  to  be  tested,  d  and  <f 
the  corresponding  readings  on  the  micrometer  (so  that 
d'  —  iliB  the  distance  through  which  the  plate  has  been 

"  See  Maxweir*  Ei.  and  Jlag.  vol  i.  second  odition,  p.  807,  fbi 
ft  closer  eppKtxiiiiBtioD. 
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moved  between  the   two  readings),  and   F  the  force  Method  of 
which  mnst  be  applied  to  the  disc  to  bring  it  to  the  'fliMtro- 
sighted  position,  we  have  by  (63),  p.  58  above,  '»«'*'■ 


r-v 


.(.■-^y»f w 


This  is  the  difference  of  potentials  between  the  body 
to  be  tested  and  the  earth,  and  is  obtained  in  absolute 
CO^.  units  of  potential  H  d'  —  d  be  taken  in  centi- 
metres, S  in  square  centimetres,  and  F  iu  dynes. 

This  method  of  proceeding  was  adopted  by  Sir 
William  Thomson,  as  it  makes  the  result  depend  only 
on  a  determination  of  the  difference  of  the  distances  of 
the  plates  apart  in  the  two  positions,  and  not  on  a  de- 
termination of  the  actual  distance  of  the  plates  apart, 
necessarily  inaccurate  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
making  the  planes  parallel  and  perfectly  plane,  which 
would  have  to  be  depended  on  if  V  were  made  zero 
and  the  pasition"of  A  found  for  which  the  disc  was 
depressed  to  the  sighted  position. 

Sir  William  Thomson  has  colled  this  mode  of  using  "Hatero- 
the  electrometer  hderostaiic,  from  the  fact  that  an  ••iHo. 
electrification  independent  of  that  to  be  tested  is  "^'"", 
maintained  on  the  plate  £.  When  the  electrification  using  an 
to  be  tested  is  alone  made  use  of,  as  would  be  the  case  PiJ"" 
in  the  other  mode  of  proceeding  just  stated,  the  instru- 
ment is  said  to  he  used  idLostatically. 

The  final  form  of  the  absolute  electrometer  is  shown  Completo 
in  Fig.  *7.  The  attracted  disc  and  plates  are  contained  th^on's 
within  a  cylindrical  case  of  white  glass,  which  is  fixed  AiMo)nio 
,  ,  .  1-11  1-  1     Eloclro- 

by  a  braes  mountmg  round  m  lower  end  to  a  horizontal     nioter. 
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Complete  Bole-plate  of  iron,  supported  on  three  feet  with  levelling 
Thoinson's  s<^i^ws<  ^^^  is  closed  above  by  a  stoat  brass  plate 
Ahsolute  screwed  to  a  brass  ring  cemented  round  the  upper  end. 


Fic.  iT. 

The  height  from  sole  plate  to  cover  is  50  centimetres, 
and  the  diameter  is  30  centimetres.  The  sides  of  the 
case,  with  the  exception  of  apertures  to  permit  obeer- 
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vatioDS  of  the  interior  points  to  be  made,  are  coated  Comidrta 
inside  and  outside  with  tin>foil  nearly  as  high  as  the  Thonuon'* 
plates  which  are  in  the  upper  part  of  the  jar.  ^Jfh^ 

The  case  thus  forms  a  Leyden  jar,  the  coalings  of 
which  can  be  brought  to  any  necessary  difference  of 
potentials.  The  guard-ring  S  is  connected  with  the 
interior  coating  by  its  supports,  which  are  metal  pieces 
cemented  to  the  inner  side  ctf  the  jar  and  covered  with 
tin-foiL  Within  the  jar,  on  the  soIe-pIate,  is  placed  a 
leaden  tray  containing  pumice  moistened  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  which  maintains  a  dry  atmosphere  within 
the  jar. 

The  attracting  plate  ^  is  a  stout  plate  of  brass,  with  Tha 
pieces  cut  out  of  it  to  allow  it  to  pass  the  supports  of  J^^"* 
the  guard-ring,  and  is  supported  by  an  insulatiog  stem 
of  white  glass  cemented  to  a  vertical  pillar  of  brass, 
which  is  moved  up  and  down  in  V  guides  by  the  mi- 
crometer screw  C,  working  in  a  fixed  nut  in  the  sole- 
plate.  The  amount  of  vertical  motion  is  observed  by 
means  of  the  vertical  scale  m,  and  a  circular  pkte 
graduated  on  its  edge,  which  projects  from  the  screw 
and  turns  in  front  of  a  fine  vertical  wire.  The  former 
shows  the  number  of  complete  turns  made  by  the  screw, 
the  latter  allows  any  fraction  of  a  turn  to  be  estimated 
to  a  degree  of  accuracy  depending  on  the  fineness  of 
tbe  graduation,  and  the  precision  with  which  the 
position  of  the  wire  on  the  circle  can  be  read.  The 
M:tual  distance  traversed  is  got  from  this  result  by 
multiplying  by  the  step  of  the  screw,  which,  in  the  first 
instrument  made,  was  -jV  of  an  inch. 

The  attracted  disc  is  made  for  lightnesB  of  thin 
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tlM  alnminium  Btrengthened  by  a  thick  rim  and  ladial  ribi 
bI^^  on  its  upper  side,  and  is  made  as  neaily  as  pniwihlo 
perfectly  plane  on  its  nnder  side.  Instead  of  beiajj^ 
hnng  from  one  arm  of  a  balance  like  ihe  disc  shown  in 
Fig.  4p6,  it  is  supports  by  three  delicate  springs,  rimflar 
in  shape  to  coach-springs,  of  which  one  only  is  shown 
in  Fig.  47,  projecting  from  underneath  the  coyot  J), 
These  springs  are  placed  symmetrically  ronnd  the  disc 
and  meet  at  their  points  of  crossing  above  and  below 
The  disc  is  attached  to  the  lower  point  of  crossing,  and 
the  upper  point  of  crossing  is  attached  to  the  lower 
end  of  an  insulating  stem  carried  at  its  upper  end  by  a 
brass  tube  which  slides  in  V  guides,  and  can  be  moved 
up  and  down  by  the  head  (7  of  a  micrometer  screw 
similar  to  that  already  described  as  moving  the  at- 
tracting plate  A.  Underneath  this  screw-head  and 
fast  to  it  is  a  micrometer  circle,  which  serves  to  deter^ 
mine  fractions  of  a  turn,  while  complete  turns  are 
shown  by  the  divisions  on  a  vertical  scale.  The  actual 
distance  through  which  the  disc  is  moved  in  any  given 
case  need  not  be  known ;  alt  the  upper  micrometer 
screw  gives  is  merely  a  comparison  of  distances. 

Two  small  uprights  stand  on  the  centre  of  the  disc, 
and  between  these  is  stretched  a  fine  black  hair,  of 
which  an  image  is  formed  in  the  conjugate  focus  by  the 
achromatic  lens  Z.  The  lens  is  so  adjusted  that  this 
focus  is  between  two  screw  points  V^  which  are  so 
placed  as  to  touch  the  image  above  and  below  when 
the  disc  is  in  the  sighted  position.  This  image  is 
observed  through  an  eye-lens  r  attached  outside  the  jir 
to  the  brass  mounting,  and  then,  since  the  points  and 
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the  imt^e  of  the  liair  are  in  focus  in  the  same  position       Tha 
of  this  lens,  there  is  no  error  due  to  parallax.  B^nee. 

The  attracted  disc  and  springs  are  inclosed  within 
the  metallic  box  J)  (oi  which  one-half  is  shown  dis- 
placed) to  prevent  disturbance  by  external  electrifica- 
tion. The  hair  is  seen  through  a  hole  cat  in  the  box 
opposite  the  lens. 

The  difference  of  potentials  between  the  inner  and  Gauge  for 
outer  coatings  of  the  jar  b  tested  by  an  auxiliary  Het«^ 
attracted  disc  electrometer  used  idiostatically.  This  J'**'':, 
electrometer,  which  is  called  the  gauge,  is  contained     cation. 


within  the  cylindrical  box  J  on  the  cover  of  the  jar. 
The  arrangement  is  shown  in  detail  in  Fig,  *8.  Tho 
disc  is  a  square  piece  of  aluminium  forming  a  con- 
tinuation of  a  lever  h  of  the  same  metal.  This  lever 
is  forked  and  the  prongs  joined  by  a  black  opaque  hair 
which  moves  in  front  of  an  enamelled  plate  on  which 
are  two  black  dots  as  already  described.  The  position 
of  the  hair  is  seen  through  the  plano-convex  lens  /, 
which  is  carried  by  a  sliding  platform  attached  to  the 
guard-ring  G.    Instead  of  the  counterpoise  shown  in 
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Gauge  for  Fig.  46,  torsion  given  to  the  platinum  wire  /,  to 
Heter^  which  the  lever  is  attached  in  the  manner  shown  in 
static  Fig.  48,  and  round  which  the  lever  turns  as  a  fulcrhm, 
catioiL  forces  the  disc  upwards.  This  upward  force  is  balanced 
when  the  hair  is  in  the  sighted  position  by  electric 
attraction  between  the  disc  and  a  parallel  plate  below 
it,  which  is  in  contact  with  the  interior  coating  of  the 
jar  while  the  guard-ring  and  disc  are  in  contact  with 
the  exterior  coating.  The  attracting  plate  below  is 
mounted  on  a  fine  screw,  by  which  its  distance  finom 
the  disc  and  therefore  the  sensibility  of  the  gauge  can 
be  varied  at  pleasure  within  certain  limits.  The  sensi- 
bility of  the  gauge  varies  with  any  alteration  in  the 
elasticity  of  the  torsional  spring  /.  This  however  is  of 
little  consequence  as  the  variations  are  not  sudden,  and 
it  is  never  necessary  to  know  the  actual  potential  of 
the  jar. 

Between  each  end  of  the  wire  /  and  the  supporting 
block  is  interposed  a  U  shaped  spring  (not  shown  in 
Fig.  48)  made  of  light  brass.  The  end  of  the  wire  is 
attached  to  the  extremity  of  one  limb  of  the  U,  a  pin 
passing  through  the  supporting  block  to  the  extremity 
of  the  other  limb.  The  two  pins,  the  extremities  of 
the  springs,  and  the  wire  are  in  line.  The  springs  can  be 
turned  round  the  pins  as  axes,  so  as  to  give  any  initial 
torsional  couple  to  the  wire  which  may  be  required,  and 
by  their  spring  cause  the  wire  to  be  stretched  with  a 
nearly  constant  force. 

The  mode  of  attachment  of  the  wire  to  the  lever  A, 
deserves  notice.  The  wire  is  threaded  through  two 
holes  in  the  broader  part  of  the  lever,  near  the  square 
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disc,  80  that  the  part  between  the  boles  ia  above  the  ^'^  ^*'' 
lever.  Halfway  between  the  holes  it  passes  over  a  Hetam- 
small  ridge  piece  of  aluminium,  which  prevents  the  £|^^q. 
lever  from  turning  round  without  twisting  the  wire.  cation. 

The  plate  A  when  the  instrument  is  used  is  con- 
nected vitb  the  body  to  be  tested  by  the  electroda  £' 
which  passes  through  a  plug  of  clean  paraffin  fixed  in 
an  aperture  in  the  sole  plate.  The  wire  r  completes 
the  connection  between  £  and  A, 

The  difference  of  potentials  between  the  coatings  is  The  Re- 
kept  nearly  constant  by  means  of  a  small  induction  pl*"***'- 
machine  £,  called  by  Sir  'William  Thomson  the  lU' 
fleniaker.  The  construction  and  action  of  this  part 
will  be  easily  understood  from  Figs.  49  and  50; 
Fig.  49  shows  the  mechanism  full-size  in  perspective 
elevation ;  Fig.  50,  the  same  in  plan. 

Two  similar  metal  carriers  C,  D,  each  part  of  a  Its  Con- 
cylindrical  surface,  are  fixed  on  a  cross-bar  of  paraffined  "™™*"^ 
ebonite  so  as  to  be  slightly  noncoaxial  but  inclined  at  the 
same  angle  to  the  cross-bar.  Through  the  cross-bar  and 
rigidly  fixed  to  it,  passes  a  cylinder  of  ebonite  having 
at  its  ends  metal  pieces  which  form  the  extremities  of 
an  asle.  The  carriers  turn  round  this  axle  within  the 
circular  cylinder  marked  out  by  the  cylindrical  metallic 
pieces  A,  B,  which  are  insulated  from  one  another  and  act 
as  inductors.  A  receiving  spring  s  or  s',  projects  obliquely 
inwards  through  a  hole  in  each  inductor,  with  which  it 
is  also  connected  at  the  back,  and  is  bent  so  that  the 
carriers  touch  the  springs  on  their  convex  sides,  and 
pass  on  but  tittle  impeded  by  the  friction.  Two  contact 
gpriogs  S,  S',  connected  by  a  metallic  arc  project  slightly 


Its  Coo-  tnwaids  b^ond  tlie  indiicbns  bo  tlut  the  camen^  vlifle 
cpponte  the  indacton,  come  into  omtact  irith  thaw  two 
springs  at  the  same  time,  and  are  therefore  pot  into  ont- 
dactiog  contact.    One  of  the  indncton,  A,  is  oomieeted 


to  the  inner  coating  of  tlie  jar,  the  other,  B,  is  attached 
hy  the  aupporling  phite  of  brass  to  the  cover  of  the 
instrument  and  therefore  to  the  outer  coating.  A 
milled  bead  attached  to  E  fwojects  above  the  cover  and 
fonns  a  handle  b;  which  the  carriers  are  tvirled  nmnd. 
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The  electricEil  action  is  easily  understood.    An  initial    ItsElac- 
charge  has  been  given  to  the  jar,  so  that  a  difference  of    Action. 
potentials  exists  between  the  coatings,  the  interior  for 
example  being  positive.     When  the  carriers  come  into 
contact  with  the  springs  S,  S',  they  are  brought  to  the 
same  potential,  and,  since  they  are  under  the  influence 


of  the  inductors,  one  carrier  becomes  charged  posi- 
tively, the  other  negatively.  Then,  turning  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrow,  they  come  into  contact  with  the 
receiving  springs,  and  being  each  (electrically)  well 
under  cover  of  the  corresponding  inductor,  they  give  up 
the  greater  part  of  their  charges,  thus  increasing  the 
difference  of  potentials  between  the  inductors. 
VOL.   I.  T 
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If  the  carriers  are  tamed  in  the  opposite  diiectioD 
the  action  is  of  course  reversed,  and  the  diflferanoe  <ii 
potentials  is  diminished.    When  the  replenisher  is  not 
in  action  the  carriers  are  not  in  contact  with  any  of 
the  springs. 
Method  of      The  method  of  using  the  Absolute  Electrometer  k 
i^lnte  practically  the  same  as  that  described  for  the  more 
Electeo-   rudimentary  instrument  of  Fig.  46.    The  force  required 
to  depress  the  disc  against  the  action  of  the  springs 
without  overstraining  is  determined  by  removing  the 
top  cover  of  the  jar  and  the  cover  of  the  balance,  and 
loading  the  disc  as  symmetrically  as  possible    with 
weights,  while  all  electrical  force  is  avoided  by  putting 
the  electrode  of  the  plate  A  in  contact  with  the  guard- 
plate  B.    The  micrometer-screw  C  is  then  turned  until 
the  disc  comes  again  into  the  sighted  position,  and  the 
distance  through  which  the  plate  was  depressed  is 
obtained  from  the  initial  and  final  micrometer  readings 
in  terms  of  divisions  of  the  scale.    (It  was  found  in  the 
original  instrument  made  for  Sir  William  Thomson 
that  xV  ^f  ^  gramme  depressed  the  disc  through  two 
divisions  of  the  vertical  scale  and  a  fraction  of  one 
division  on  the  graduated  disc.)    Several  determinations 
of  this  distance  are  made  at  different  temperatures  to 
obtain  data  for  the  elimination  of  the  effects  of  tem- 
perature on  the  springs.    The  weights  are  now  re- 
moved, the  covers  replaced,  and  the  instrument  is 
ready  for  use  in  absolute  measurements. 

When  it  is  to  be  thus  used  the  guard-ring  and 
attracting  plate  are  put  into  conducting  contact  by 
connecting  the  electrode  of  the  latter  with  the  charging 
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rod  let  down  through  the  aperture  provided  for  it  in  Method  of 
the  cover,  and  the  disc  is  put  accurately  into  the  sighted  ^JSolnte 
position.  It  is  then  raised  by  the  micrometer  screw  Electro- 
through  a  distance  for  which  the  force  F  has  been 
determined.  To  bring  it  back  to  the  sighted  position 
will  require  the  application  of  that  force.  The  jar  is 
next  charged  to  the  degree  determined  by  the  sensitive- 
ness of  the  gauge,  and  the  potential  kept  constant  by 
using  the  replenisher  as  described.  The  attracting 
plate  is  now  connected  by  means  of  its  electrode  with 
the  exterior  coating  of  the  jar,  and  the  micrometer 
moved  up  or  down  until  the  disc  is  brought  into  the 
sighted  position,  when  the  micrometer  reading  is  taken. 
Tliis  is  called  the  earth-reading.  The  electrode  of  the 
attracting  plate  is  now  brought  into  contiict  with  the 
conductor  whose  potential  is  to  be  tested,  and  the  plate 
^ain  moved  by  the  micrometer  until  the  disc  is  once 
more  in  the  sighted  position  and  the  reading  once  more 
taken.  The  difference  between  the  two  readings  gives 
d'—d  of  (2),  p.  265  above,  which  since  F  has  been  deter- 
mined, and  S  is  supposed  known,  gives  in  absolute 
units  the  difference  of  potentials  V—V  between  the 
conductor  tested  and  the  outer  coating  of  the  electro- 
meter jar. 

Sir  William  Thomson  has  also  constructed  an  at-  Portable 
tracted  disc  electrometer  capable  of  being  easily  carried  ^^^ 
about  from  place  to  place,  and  therefore  adapted  for 
observations  of  atmospheric  electricity  at  different 
places  in  rapid  succession  by  the  same  observer,  foi 
use  by  explorers,  or  for  any  purpose  for  which  small- 
ness  of  size  and  portability  are  necessary. 

T  2 


BLBCIBOKKTEBa 

The  airaiigsment  is  predsely  nmilar  to  that  of  the 
gaage.  Fig.  48,  tumed  npade  down.  Th«  goMd-iing  u 
below  the  attracting  disc,  and  the  trap-door  mad  lever 
of  aluminium,  with  the  coimected  sighting  appuBtaai, 
suspended  as  described  above,  are  on  the  nnder  nde 
of  the  goord-plate,  and  are  therefore  protected  from 
electrical  action  from  above.     The  lever  and  f<nk  ue 


further  protected  from  electrical  action  by  a  cage  of 
thio  wire  surrounding  them.  Since  the  instrument  is 
not  set  up  and  levelled  like  the  absolute  electrometer, 
the  piece,  cona^ting  of  the  trap-door  and  lever,  is  care- 
fully balanced  about  its  platinum  wire  axis,  80  as  to  be 
unaffected  by  gravity,  and  is  therefore  brought  to  the 
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sishted  position  bv  the  same  electric  force  whatever  the    Amiig»- 

■•■  r.L     -   \—  1  mentof 

position  of  the  mBtrament.  PuU. 

The  plates  with  the  lever,  &c,  are  contaiued,  as  in 
the  ahoclnte  electrometer,  within  a  glass  jar  coated 
inside  (except  where  apertures  are  left  to  allow  the 
interior  to  be  seen)  with  tinfoil.  A  protecting  brass 
case,  in  which  are  opcDings  corresponding  to  those  in 
the  interior  coating,  forms  the  exterior  costing.  The  jar 
is  charged  as  in  the  absolute  electrometer,  and  its 
interior  coating  is  in  electrical  contact  with  the  guard- 
ring,  which  is  therefore  at  the  same  potential.  The 
instrument  is  thus  used  heterostatically.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  esse  are,  diameter  9  centimetres;  height, 
105  centimetres. 

The  attracting  plate  is  mounted  on  an  insulating  rod     Hicro- 
of  glass,  attached  to  a  brass  tube  which  can  be  moved  "''^^^, 
along  V  guides  by  a  micrometer  screw,  of  step  jV  of  ^^      ™** 
inch,  working  in  a  nut  fixed  in  the  upper  end  of  this 
tube.     The  details  of  this  arrangement  are  shown  in 
the  figure.     A  strong  frame  projects  downwards  from 
the  cover  of  the  jar  and  hears  the  V  guides  in  which 
the  brass  tube  moves.     A  spring  pressing  against  the 
tube  opposite  each  V,  or  a  single  spring  between  the 
Vs,  causes  the  tube  to  bear  on  the  guides.     The  lower 
end  of  the  micrometer  screw  is  shod  with  a  convex 
piece  of  hard  polished  steel,  which  bears  upon  an  agate- 
faced  platform  rigidly  attached  to  the  framework,  and 
projecting  into  the  tube  through  a  slot  of  sufficient 
length  to  give  the  necessary  range  of  motion. 

To  prevent  lost  time  and  side-shake,  a  guide-nut 
fitting  well  but  easily  in  the  brass  tube  is  placed  above 
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MioiD-    the  effective  nut,  and  is  preirented  from  toming  round    { 
'oeomet-    ^7  ^  piece  which  projects  from  it  through  a  dot  in  ilie 

^.^  tube.  A  spiral  spring  between  the  nuts  proaw»  ibem 
apart  and  thus  keeps  the  upper  side  of  the  screw 
thread  in  contact  with  the  nut.  A  fork,  projecting 
from  the  screw  shown  on  the  left  side  of  the  cover  in 
the  diagram  over  the  micrometer  circle,  preyenta  the  ' 
screw  from  being  pulled  up  through  more  than  a  ' 
distance  of  about  ^  of  an  inch. 

The  micrometer  screw  is  turned  by  a  head  aboye  the 
case,  and  angles  turned  through  are  read  on  a  vertioal 
scale  and  a  graduated  circle  turning  relatively  to  a 
fixed  mark  on  the  cover.  The  vertical  scale  is  engraved 
on  two  fixed  cheeks  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  screw, 
which  are  in  plane  with  an  index  piece  which  slides  up 
and  down  freely  between  them.  Increasing  numbers 
on  the  scale  correspond  to  increasing  distance  between 
the  plates,  and  the  zero  of  the  scale  nominally  corre- 
sponds to  zero  distance,  though  no  particular  care  is 
taken  to  make  it  actually  so  correspond.  The  graduated 
circle  is  divided  into  100  equal  parts  so  that  each  cor- 
responds to  an  angle  of  3°'6  turned  through  by  the 
screw;  and  the  distance  between  two  consecutive 
divisions  on  the  vertical  scale  is  equal  to  the  step  of 
the  screw,  so  that  the  index  advances  one  division  in 
each  complete  turn  of  the  screw. 

The  hole  in  the  roof  of  the  instrument  through 
which  the  screw  passes  is  made  large  enough  to  allow 
the  screw  to  pass  without  touching,  and  the  graduated 
circle  which  covers  this  hole  above  is  raised  a  little 
above  the  cover  so  as  not  to  touch  it. 
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The  attracting  plate  A  is  connected  by  a  light  wire  r  AttnoUag 
with  a  brass  plate  sapported  by  a  glass  column  &om  ^^  siac- 
the  roof.     This  brass  piece  is  coatinoed  upwards  by  the     t"*^ 
maJD  electrode  of  the  inatrument,  a  stout  wire  passing 
without  contact  through  an  opening  in  the  cover,  and 
carrTiog  the  cap  D,  which  can  be  moved  up  or  down 
along  it  through  a  short  distance.    This,  when  in  its 
lowest  position,  connects  the  electrode  with  the  outside 
of  the  case  of  the  instrument  and  closes  the  opening 
through  which  the  electrode  passes,  and  when  raised 
serves  as  an  umbrella  to  protect  the  electrode  &om 
wind  and  rain. 

A.  lead  tray  attached  to  the  roof  supports  a  block  of 
pumice  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid  which  preserves 
a  dry  atmosphere  within  the  case.  A  caution,  "  Fumice 
dangerous  if  not  changed  once  a  month,"  is  engraved 
on  the  cover  beside  a  small  holder  for  a  card,  on  which 
the  dates  of  the  renewal  of  the  pumice  are  to  be 
noted. 

The  mode  of  using  the  instrument  is  heterostatic  and    ^9^*  <^ 
similar  to  that  described  above  for  the  absolute  electro-    Portable 
meter.     The  jar  is  charged  by  means  of  an  electrode    ^''*^ 
let  down  through  a  hole  in  the  cover,  and  a  negative 
chaige    is  given,   so  that   increased   readings  of   the 
micrometer  correspond  to  increased  positive  charges  on 
the  attracting  plate.     When  an  experiment  is  to  be  , 
made  the  umbrella  is  put  down,  the  disc  brought  to  the 
sighted  position  by  the  micrometer,  and  the  reading 
(which  we  call  the   first   earth-reading)   taken.     The 
umbrella  is  then  raised  and  the  body  to  be  tested 
connectfid  to  the  electrode.    The  disc  is  again  brought 
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Mode  of  into  the  sighted  position  and  a  reading,  2/  say,  obtained. 

^]^^i)le  "^^  1^7  ^  ^^^^  disconnected  and  a  second  earih- 

Elfictio-    reading  taken.    The  times  at  which  the  readings  are 

motor 

taken  are  noted.  In  consequence  of  leakage  of  the 
charge  of  the  jcur  the  second  earth-reading  may  dilfer 
from  the  first,  and  the  earth-reading  for  the  time  at 
which  D'  was  taken  is  to  be  estimated  from  the  two 
earth  readings.  Let  this  reading  be  denoted  by  D,  and 
the  difference  of  potentials  between  the  body  and  the 
case  by  V.    We  have — 

V=m{iy^jDf) (S) 

where  m  is  the  average  value,  in  absolute  units  of 
potential,  of  a  scale  division  for  the  range  between  D 
and  ly.  This  value  depends  on  the  elasticity  of  the 
spring  suspension  of  the  trap-door  and  lever,  the  area 
of  the  trap-door,  and  the  scale  of  graduation  adopted ; 
and  does  not  depend  on  the  potential  of  the  jar  or  on 
the  electrification  tested,  except  in  so  far  as  the  small- 
ness  of  the  attracting  plate  causes  the  electric  field 
between  it  and  the  trap-door  to  deviate  sensibly  from 
uniformity  at  the  greater  distances.  The  constant  m 
can  be  determined  of  course  by  an  experiment  with  a 
known  difference  of  potentials,  and  this  ought  to  be 
done  for  different  parts  of  the  scale.  The  range  of  the 
instrument  is  15  turns  of  the  screw,  or  about  6,000 
volts  potential ;  that  is  approximately  the  difference  of 
potentials  between  the  poles  of  a  battery  of  5,000 
Danieirs  cells  arranged  in  series. 

The  portable  electrometer  has  certain  faults,  which 
are,  however,  mostly  due  to  its  smallness  of  size.    The 
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capacity  of  the  jar  is  not  large  enough  to  prevent  the  BMroM  of 
potential  of  the  jar  from  being  sensibly  affected  by  the     Uw  of 
electrification  of  the  attracting  plate ;  the  suspension  is    ^Jj^' 
affected  by  change  of  temperature;    the  wire  guards    meter, 
surrounding  the  aluminium  lever  do  not   sufficiently 
protect   it   from  electric   influence ;    and,   as    already 
stated,  the  plates  are  not  large  enough  to  ensure  that 
the  value  of  a  division  of  the  scale  may  be  .the  siime 
Id  every  part  of  the  scale. 

These  sources  of  error,  except  that  due  to  tempera- 
ture, have  been  corrected  in  a  large  instrument  on  the 
same  principle,  and  on  the  whole  similar  iu  construction, 
which  Sir  William  Thomson  has  made  and  called  the 
Standard  Electrometer.  For  a  detailed  description  of 
this  instrument  the  reader  is  referred  to  Sir  W. 
Thomson's  Reprint  of  Papera  on  Electrostatics  and 
Magnetism. 

Sir  William  Thomson  has  modified  an  arrangement      Long 
of  the  portable  electrometer  and  enlarged  its  size  so    Yiec^- 
that  a  reliable  instrument  with  a  range  from  about     meter. 
4,000  volts  to  80,000  volts  is  obtained ;  that  is,  begin- 
ning at  a  little  under  the  superior  limit  of  the  potential 
measured  by  the  portable  electrometer,  it  has  a  range 
of  about  sixteen  times  that  of  the  latter.     This  he  has 
called  a  Long-Range  Electrometer.     The  constant  of 
the  instrument,  m  of  (3)  above,  is  found  in  the  same 
way  as  that  of  the  portable  electrometer. 

The  attracting  plate  is  above  the  guard-plate  and 
disc  as  in  the  portable  electrometer ;  but  the  former 
plate  is  fixed  and  the  latter  movable  by  a  micrometer 
screw  from  below.     The  step  of  the  screw  is  the  same 
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Long      as  in  the  other  instruments,  ^V  ^^  ^^  inch,  but  the 

Electro-    range  is  200  turns.     The  upper  plate  is  connected  with 

meter,     the  electrified  body  to  be  tested  and  the  guard-ring  to 

earth,  or  a  second  body  with  whose  potential  that  of 

the  tested  body  is  to  be  compared.     The  mode  of  using 

the  instrument  is  thus  idiostatic. 

To  prevent  sparks  the  attracting  plate,  though  plane 
on  its  lower  surface,  is  turned  over  on  its  upper  surface 
into  a  thick  rim.  The  guard-plate  is  made  no  thicker 
than  is  necessary  for  stiffness,  and  to  prevent  danger  of 
sparks  between  it  and  the  upper  plate  projects  fully  an 
inch  all  round  beyond  the  latter.  No  Leyden  jar  is 
required  as  the  use  is  idiostatic,  but  a  glass  shade,  to  pre- 
vent dust  and  shreds  which  rai^jht  tend  to  discharge  the 
upper  plate,  is  pennanently  fixed  over  it  with  an  insulated 
electrode  passing  through  it  to  the  attracting  plate. 
Divided  The  well-nigh  perfect  form  of  Symmetrical  Electro- 
Electro-  ^Gter  which  we  have  in  Thomson's  Quadrant  Electro- 
meter, meter  had  its  beginning  in  the  Divided  Ring  instrument 
illustrated  in  Fig.  52.  A  vertical  wire  carrying  on  one 
side  a  light  horizontal  needle  is  suspended  from  a  fixed 
point.  The  wire  passes  through  the  centre  of  two  flat 
semi-circular  pieces  of  metal,  which  lie  in  a  horizontal 
plane  so  as  to  form  a  metallic  circle  complete  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  space  at  each  extremity  of  a 
diameter.  These  spaces  insulate  one  semicircle  from 
the  other.  Supposing  the  needle  charged  with  positive 
electricity  and  made  to  rest  in  equilibrium  above  one  of 
these  spaces  when  the  two  semicircles  are  put  in  con- 
ducting contact,  the  arrangement  is  symmetrical  about 
the  needle.     If  one  semi-circle  be  then  charged  with 
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posittre  the  other  with  negative  electricity,  the  needle     DiTided 


the  negative  semicircle.  If  then  the  wire  be  brought 
back  and  maintained  in  the  symmetrical  position  by  an 
applied  couple,  this  couple  gives  a  measure  of  that 
due  to  electric  forces  tending  to  deflect  the  needle,  and 
if  the  potential  of  the  needle  remains  constant,  differ- 
ences of  potential  established  between  the  semicircles 
can  be  compared. 


E1«etn>- 


Fig.  52. 

It  was  an  obvious  but  important  step  to  convert  the  Qaadrant 
two  semicircles  into  four  quadrants  by  a  pair  of  openings  ^^^' 
along  a  diameter  at  right-angles  to  the  other  pair,  to 
-put  each  pair  of  opposite  quadrants  into  conducting 
contact,  and  to  make  the  needle  symmetrical  about  the 
suspension  wire.  Thus  supposing  one  pair  of  quadrants 
to  be  charged  positively  and  the  other  pair  negatively. 


SSI 
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Qtudrant  one  end  of  the  needle  is  attracted  by  one  of  a  pair  of 

^^ter"     quadrants,  and  repelled  by  the  adjacent  quadnmt  of  the 

other  pair.     The  other  end  of  the  needle  is  attracted 


by  the  remaining  quadrant  of  the  first  pair,  and  repelled 
by  the  remaining  quadrant  of  the  otlier  pair,  which  is 
adjacent.  These  actions  conspire  to  give  a  couple 
turning  the  needle  about  the  suspension  wire. 
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In  the  final  form  of  the  quadrant  electrometer,  which    J^"*' . 
is  represented  ia  Fig.  53,  the  four  quadrants  of  the  flat-  Qtudnnt 
ring  are  replaced  by  four  quadrants  of  a  flat  cylindrical    ^'*^" 
box  made  of  brass.     These  are  shown  separately  in 
Fig.  54.    Each  quadrant  is  supported  on  a  glass  stem 
projecting  downwards  from  a  brass  plate  which  forms 
the  cover  of  a  Leyden  jar,  within  which  the  quadrants 
and  needle  are  enclosed.     For  three  of  the  quadrants    ^thw- 
the  stem  passes  through  a  slot  in  the  cover  and  is  Qnadnnt*. 
attached  to  a  brass  piece  which  closes  the  slot  from 


above.  Thus  each  of  the  quadrants  can  be  moved  out 
or  in  through  a  small  space.  The  stem  of  the  fourth 
quadrant  is  attached  to  a  piece  above  the  cover  which 
rests  on  three  feet.  Two  of  these  feet  are  kept  by  a 
spring  in  a  V  groove,  parallel  to  which  the  piece 
carrying  the  quadrant  with  it  can  be  moved  by  a 
micrometer- screw  taming  in  a  nut  iixed  to  the  movable 
piece.  The  spring  which  keeps  the  feet  of  the  movable 
piece  in  their  groove  presses  outwards  aa  well  as  down- 
wards, and  BO  keeps  the  same  sides  of  the  nut  and 
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Amngp-   screw  threads  ia  contact,  to  the  prerentioQ  of  "lent 
Q^^L  *'^™^"    "^^^  details  of  the  instniment  will  be  era^ 
made  ont  by  means  of  Figa.  55  and  56.    The  ibrmer 


Tie.  BS. 

shows  a  vertical  section  of  the  instrument,  the  tatter 
the  suspension-piece  and  mirror. 

A  plate  rather  less  in  area  than  the  upper  surface  of 
a  quadrant,  but  of  nearly  the  same  shape,  is  supported 
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by  a  glass  etem  from  the  cover  above  a  quadrant    The  lu- 
adjaceat  to  that  attached  to  the  microioeter,  and  is     pjat^. 
furnished  with  an  insulated  electrode  passing  through 
the  cover.    Sufficient  length  is  given  to  the  insulatii^ 
stem  by  attaching  it  to  the  roof  of  a  cylinder,  closed 
at  the  top,  erected  over  an  opening  in  the  cover. 

Within  the  box  formed  by  the  quadrants  and  about       ^Hn 
midway  between  the  top  and  bottom,  a  needle  of  sheet    ^nd  ite 
aluminium  of  the  form  shown  by  the  line  drawn,  partly    Siupen- 
full,  partly  dotted,  across  the  plan  of  the  quadrants  on 
the  left  in  Fig.  54,  is  suspended  horizontally  from  two 
pins  c,  d  (Fig.  56),  carried  by  a  fixed  vertical  brass  plate 
supported  on  a  glass  stem  projecting  above  the  cover  of 
the  Jar.     The  needie  is  attached  rigidly  at  its  centre  to 
the  lower  end  of  a  stiff  vertical  wire  of  alumim'um, 
which  passes  down  through  an  opening  in  the  middle  of 
the  cover. 

To  the  extremities  of  a  small  cross-bar  at  the  top  Debultof 
of  the  aluminium  wire  are  attached  the  lower  threads   ™  ?^" 


of  a  bifilar  made  of  two  single  silk-fibres.  The  upper 
ends  of  these  fibres  are  wound  in  opposite  directions 
round  the  pins  c,  d,  each  of  which  has,  in  its  outer 
end,  a  square  hole  to  receive  a  small  key,  by  which 
it  can  he  turned  round  in  its  socket  so  as  to  wind  up 
or  let  down  the  fibre.  By  this  means  the  fibres  can 
be  adjusted  so  as  to  be  as  nearly  as  may  be  of  the  same 
length ;  and  as  the  whole  supported  mass  of  needle, 
&c.,  is  then  symmetrical  about  the  Une  midway  between 
the  fibres,  each  bears  half  the  whole  weight.  The  pins 
c,  d,  are  carried  by  the  upper  ends  e,  /,  of  two  spring 
pieces  which  form  the  continuations  of  a  lower  plate 
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Details  of  screwed  firmly  to  the  supporting  piece.    Through  e,  /, 

S^oT   a^d  working  in  them,  pass  two  screws  a  and  6,  the 

points  of  which  bear  on  the  brass  supporting  plate 

behind.    By  the  screw  a  the  end  e  of  the  plate  f,/,  can 

be  moved  forward  or  back  through  a  certain  range,  and 


Fk;.  56. 


tliiis  the  pin  c  carried  forward  or  back  relatively  to  d 
similarly  d  can  be  moved  by  the  screw  6.     Thus  the 
position  of  the   needle  in  azimuth   can  be  adjusted. 
The  distance  of  the  fibres  apart  can  be  changed  by 
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screwiDg  out,  or  in,  a  conical  plug  shown  between  the  DataUi  of 
springs  e,  f.  paniioa. 

The  aluminium  wire  carries  between  ita  upper  end 
and  the  needle  a  araall  concave  mirror  of  silvered  glass, 
to  be  used  with  a  lamp  and  scale  to  show  the  position 
of  the  needle.  The  mirror  is  guarded  against  external 
■electric  influence  by  two  projecting  brass  pieces,  which 
form  nearly  a  complet*  cylinder  round  it.  The  part  of 
the  wire  just  above  the  needle  is  protected  by  the  tube 
shown  at  the  bottom  of  Fig.  56.  This  tube  extends 
down  beloiv  the  needle  a  little  distance,  and  is  cut  away 
nt  each  side  to  allow  the  needle  free  piny  to  turn 
round. 

The  interior  coating  of  the  Leyden  jar  is  formed  T^ 
by  a  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  which  it  contains,  and  Si. 
which  also  serves  to  preserve  a  dry  atmosphere  within 
the  jar,  the  exterior  coating  by  strips  of  tinfoil  pasted 
on  its  outer  surface.  The  acid  has  been  boiled  with 
sulphate  of  ammonia  to  free  it  from  volatile  impurities 
which  might  attack  the  metal  parts  of  the  instrument. 
The  jar  itself  is  enclosed  within  a  strong  metal  case  of 
octagonal  form,  supported  on  three  feet,  with  levelling 
screws.  The  line  joining  two  of  these  feet  (which  are 
in  front)  is,  when  level,  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
needle  if  the  latter  is  properly  adjusted. 

The  needle  is  connected  with  the  inner  coating  of 
the  jar  by  a  thin  platinum  wire  kept  stretched  by  a 
platinum  weight  at  its  lower  end,  which  hangs  in  the 
acid.  The  wire  is  protected  from  electrical  influence  hy 
a  guard-tube  forming  a  continuation  of  the  narrower 
guard-tube,  partly  shown  in  Fig.  56,  and  therefore 
VOL.  I.  U 
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extending  from  below  the  quadrmnts  to  a  shoft  dirtunee 

above  the  acid,  and  connected  also  by  a  platinam  wire 

with  the  acid. 

The  Sab-       The  supporting  phite  in  Fig.  56  carries  the  disc  of  an 

^f^    idiostatic  gauge  of  the  kind  described  in  p.  269  above. 

Electro.    The  height  of  the  disc  is  adjustable  by  means  of  a  fine 

screw  and  jam-nut  below  it.    The  supporting  plate; 

with  the  suspension  and  disc  of  the  gauge,  &c^  is 

enclosed  within  an  upper  brass  case,  called  tiie  /our- 

tern,  which  closes  tightly  the  central  opening  of  the 

cover.     The  top  of   the  lantern  is  the  guaid-plaie 

of  the  gauge,  and  carries  the  aluminium  trap-door 

and   lever   with   sighting  plate  and   lens   as   already 

described. 

A  glass  window  in  the  lantern  allows  light  to  pass  to 
the  mirror,  and  the  suspension  to  be  seen.  A  small 
opening  in  the  glass,  closed  when  not  in  use  by  a  screw* 
plug  of  vulcanite,  enables  the  operator  to  adjust  the 
suspension  without  removing  the  lantern. 
Electrodes,  The  principal  electrodes  of  the  quadrants  are  brass 
rods  cased  in  vulcanite,  and  are  arranged  so  as  to  be 
movable  vertically.  Each  is  terminated  above  in  a 
small  brass  binding  screw,  and  is  connected  below  by  a 
light  spiral  spring  of  platinum  with  a  platinized  contact 
piece,  which  rests  by  its  own  weight  on  a  part  of  the 
upper  surface  of  the  quadrant,  also  platinized  to  ensure 
good  contact.  They  are  placed  one  on  each  side  and  in 
front  of  the  mirror.  One  is  in  contact  with  the  quadrant 
connected  below  to  the  micrometer  quadrant,  the  other 
to  the  quadrant  connected  to  that  below  the  induction 
plate. 
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An  iosulftted  churging-rod  descends  throngh  the  ElNtrodM, 
lantern,  and  carries  at  its  lower  end  a  projecting  spring  "^ 
of  brass.  When  the  rod  is  not  in  use  the  spnog  is  not 
ia  contact  with  anything ;  but  when  the  jar  is  to  be 
chained  the  rod  is  ttiroed  round  until  the  spring  is 
brought  into  contact  with  the  supporting-plate,  wliicb, 
as  stated  above,  is  iu  contact  with  the  acid  of  the  jar. 

The  potential  of  the  jar  is  maintained  constant  bj  a 
replenisber  iu  the  manner  already  described  for  the 
absolute  electrometer,  A  spring  catch  keeps  the  knob 
of  the  replenisber,  which  is  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
cover,  in  such  a  position  when  not  in  use  that  the 
carriers  are  not  in  contact  with  any  of  the  springs. 

On  the  upper  side  of  the  cover  are  screws,  three  in 
number,  by  which  the  cover  is  secured  to  a  tightly 
fitting  flat  ring  collar  below  it,  to  which  the  jar  is 
cemented,  and  to  which  the  case  is  screwed ;  two  screws, 
one  OD  each  side,  which  fix  the  lantern  in  its  place ;  a 
cap  covering  an  orifice  communicating  with  the  interior 
of  the  jar ;  two  binding  screws  by  which  wires  can  be 
connected  to  the  case ;  and  a  knob  similar  to  that  of  the 
replenisber,  which,  when  turned  against  a  stop  marked 
"  contact,"  connects  by  an  interior  spring  the  quadrant 
below  the  induction  plate  with  the  case,  and  when 
turned  in  the  opposite  direction  to  an  adjoining  stop 
marked  "  no  contact,"  insulates  that  quadrant  from  the 
case.  Two  keys,  for  turning  the  pins  a,  b,  c,  &c.,  are  kept 
let  down  outside  the  case  through  holes  in  the  pro- 
jecting edge  of  the  cover.  The  cover  also  carries  a 
smalt  circular  level,  set  so  as  to  have  its  bubble  at  the 
cenbre  when  the  cover  is  levelled  by  ao  ordinary  level, 
u  2 
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Wben  this  has  been  done  ihe  accuracy  cS  CCHUtno* 

tion  of  the  quadrants  ensares  that  they  are  alw  levd. 

The  level  has  a  slightly  convex  bottom,  and  is  Bcrewed 

down  with  three  screws,  so  that  wben  tbe  ioBtrament 

is  set  np  for  use,  a  final  adjustment,  to  show  hon.~ 

zontality  of  the  quadrants,  can  easily   be  made  hf 

turning  the  screws. 

A4jiut-        Full  instructions  for  setting  up  and  adjusting  the 

""^       quadrant  electrometer  are  sent  out  with  each  instra'> 

Qudniit.  ment  by  tbe  maker,  and  are  therefore  available,  if  kept, 

nutor;—  ^  ^^^7  ought  to  be,  beside  it  in  the  case.    We  diall 

Adjust-    suppose  therefore  that  the  detached  parts  have  been 

m«ut  or        '^^,  ,    .        ,  ,  . ,  ,    .  ,       . 

theNoedld.  put  into   their  places,  the  acid  poured  into  uie  jar, 

and  the  instrument  set  up  and  levelled;  but  as  a 
quadrant  electrometer  is  now  part  of  every  well- 
equipped  physical  laboratory,  and  is  used  over  a  wide 
range  of  electrical  work,  we  shall  describe  here  tiie 
principal  adjustments. 

The  two  front  quadrants  are  pulled  out  as  far  as 
possible,  to  allow  the  operator  to  observe  the  position 
of  the  needle,  which  should  rest  with  its  plane  horizontal 
and  midway  between  the  upper  and  under  surfaces  ctf 
the  quadrauts.  If  it  requires  to  be  raised  or  lowered> 
the  operator  wiuds  or  unwinds  the  fibres  by  turning  the 
pins  c,  d,  to  which  they  are  attached.  The  suspeonoa 
wire  of  the  needle  should  pass  through  the  centre  of 
the  circuliir  orifice  formed  in  the  upper  surface  of  the 
quadrants,  when  these  are  symmetrically  airanged.  If 
the  wire  is  not  in  this  position  the  pins  a,  b,  are  tomnd 
BO  as  to  carry  the  point  of  suspension  forward  or  back 
until  the  wire  is  adjusted,  and  then  one  pin  ia  canied 
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forward  and  the  other  back,  without  altering  the  position 
of  the  wire,  until  the  black  Hne  along  the  needle  is 
parallel  to  the  transvenie  slit  separating  the  quadrants. 

The  scale  is  placed  at  the  proper  distance  to  give  a    Adjust- 
distinct  image  of  the  wire  across  the  line  of  divisions  t^g'sLdL 
in  front  of  the  lamp  flame,  then  levelled  and  adjusted 
so  tbat,  when  the  image  is  at  rest  in  the  centre,  the 
extremities  of  the  scale  are  at  equal  distances  from 
the  needle. 

When  the  best  relative  positions  of  the  instrument    "  Hole, 
and  the  stand  for  the  lamp  and  scale  have  been  ascer-  ^r^  ?°'' 
tained,  these  are  fixed  by  the  "  hole,  slot,  and  plane  "     lixing 
airangement  adopted  by  Sir  William  Thomson,  to  allow  ^^^^. 
any  ioatrument  supported   on  three  feet  or  levelling     ™«°t- 
screws  to  be  removed  at  pleasure,  and  replaced  without 
remljustment  in  its  original  position.     A  conical  hollow, 
or  better,  a  hole  shaped   like  an   inverted   triangular 
pyramid,  is  cut  in  the  table  so  as  to  receive  the  point 
(which  should  be  well  rounded)  of  one  of  the  levelling 
screws,  without  allowing  it  to  touch  the  bottom.     A 
V'groove,  with  its  axis  in  line  with  the  hollow,  is  cut 
for  the  rounded  point  of  another  levelling  screw,  and 
the  third  rests  on  the  plane  surface  of  the  table.    If  it  is 
desired  to  insulate  the  electrometer  case  it  is  supported 
on  three  blocks  of  vulcanite  cemented  to  the  table; 
and  in  one  of  these  the  hollow  is  cut,  in  another  the 
V -groove. 

When  the  jar  is  being  chained,  the  main  electrodes,  Method  nt 
the  induction  plate  electrode,  and  one  of  the  binding  ^''J^'"'^ 
screws  on  the  cover,  are  kept  connected  by  a  piece  of  Eleotro- 
fine  brass  or  cupper  wire.     The  charging  electrode  is  ""^  "'^'"' 


Method  of  tamed  nmnd  bo  aa  to  Iwing  the  spring  at  !(■  lomr  and 
into  contact  with  the  aapporting  hnn  pieo^  and  a 
positive  charge  u  given  to  the  jar  by  means  of  the  snail 
dectropbonu  which  accompames  the  instrumoit.  The 
cover  of  tbo  jar  is  tapped  daring  the  prooen  to  release 
the  balance  lever  irom  the  atop,  to  which  it  may  be 
adhering.  When  the  lever  rises  the  cbaigiog  rod  is 
tomed  so  as  to  disconnect  the  spring,  and  the  obazge  is 
then  adjusted  to  the  normal  amoant  (detormined  hf  the 
distance  of  the  attracting  disc  from  the  trap  door)  hj 
the  replenisher. 

The  spot  of  light  may  in  the  process  of  chaiging  have 
moved  from  its  position  for  do  electrification,  and  most 
be  brought  back  by  moving  out  or  in  the  quadrant 
carried  by  the  micrometer  screw. 

I>»>k^^  of      Id  ordinary  circumstences  the  leakage  of  the  jar  will 
ji„d       cause  the  hair  to  fall  dowu  in  twenty-four  hours  about 

Rem«diea.  half  the  breadth  of  the  lower  black  spot  This  loss  of 
chaige  from  the  jar  is  made  good  l^  the  rei^enisher; 
but  if  the  leakage  is  considerably  greater,  the  mun  atom 
should  be  wnshed  by  means  of  a  piece  of  hard  silk 
ribbon  (to  avoid  shreds)  with  soap  and  water,  then  with 
clean  water,  and  finally  carefully  dried.  Shreds  and 
dust  on  the  needle  and  quadrants  may  tend  to  discharge 
the  jar,  and  anything  of  this  kind  should  be  removed  1^ 
carefully  and  lightly  dusting  the  needle  and  quadrants 
with  a  clean  camel's  hair  brush.  The  jar  is  selected 
for  its  high  insulating  power,  but  if  the  acid  has  in 
careless  handling  of  the  instrument  been  splashed  over 
the  interior  surface  there  may  be  considerable  leakage 
over  the  surface  of  the  jar  to  the  case.    This  can  be 
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remedied  by  removing  tbe  acid  aad  carefully  wasking  Lukige  of 
the  jar.     The  repleniaher  may  also  cause  leakage  of  ^"j^J"** 
the  jar  through  a  deterioration  of  insulating  power  of  Remeditt*. 
the  vulcanite  Role-plate  which  connects  the  inductors. 
Such  a  deterioration  with  lapse  of  time  is   not  un- 
common  in   ehonite,   and   is  a  consequence   of  slow 
chemical  action  at   the  surface.     A   nearly  complete 
cure  can  be  effected  by  removing  the  piece  and  washing 
it  carefully  by  prolonged  immersion  in  boiling  water, 
and  then  re-covering  its  surface  with  a  film  of  paraffin. 

The  insulation  of  the  quadrants  is  now  tested.  One  Method  of 
pair  of  quadrants  is  connected  to  the  case  and  a  charge  lusalktion 
producing  a  difference  of  potentials  exceeding  the  "^  '*"'^* 
greatest  to  be  used  in  the  experiments  is  given  to  the 
insulated  pair  by  means  of  a  battery,  one  electrode  of 
which  is  connected  to  the  electrometer  case,  while  the 
other  is  connected  for  an  instaut  to  tbe  electrode  of  the 
insulated  quadrants;  and  the  deflection  of  the  spot  of 
light  is  read  off.  The  percentage  fall  of  potentials  pro- 
duced in  thirty  minutes  or  an  hour  is  obtained  merely 
by  taking  the  ratio  of  tbe  diminution  of  deflection  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  interval  to  the  original  deflection. 
If  this  is  inappreciable  tbe  quadrants  insulate  satis- 
factorily. In  any  case,  for  satisfactory  working  the  rate 
of  loss  of  potential  shown  by  the  instrument  should  not 
be  greater  than  that  of  the  body  tested. 

If  the  insulation  is  imperfect  the  glass  stems  support-    Remedy 
ing  the  quadrants  should  be  washed  by  passing  a  piece   i^^Lre 
of  hard  silk  ribbon  well  moistened  and  soaped,  then 
with  clean  water  to  remove  tbe  soap,  and  dried  by  tbe 
same  piece  of  ribbon  well  dried  and  warmed.    If  this 
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does  not  succeed,  the  &ult  probably  lies  in  the  yvI* 
canite  insulators  of  the  electrodes,  which  should  be 
weU  steeped  in  boiUng  water,  then  re-covered  with 
clean  paraffin  and  replaced.  Care  must  be  taken  if 
this  is  done  not  to  bend  the  electrodes. 

Acyiut-  The  final  adjustment  of  the  tension  of  the  threads 
Traflion  of  ^  equality  is  now  made.     One  pair  of  quadrants  is  con* 

Thraads.  nected  to  the  case,  and  the  other  pair  insulated.  The 
poles  of  a  single  Daniell's  cell  are  then  connected  to  the 
electrodes,  and  the  extreme  range  of  deflection  produced 
by  reversing  the  battery,  either  by  hand  or  by  a  con- 
venient reversing  key,  is  observed.  One  side  of  the 
instrument  is  then  raised  by  screwing  up  that  side  by 
one  or  two  turns  of  one  of  the  front  pair  of  levelling 
screws,  and  the  range  of  deflection  again  noted.  If  the 
range  is  greater  the  fibre  on  that  side  is  too  short,  if 
the  range  is  smaller  the  fibre  is  too  long  (see  p.  245 
above) ;  and  the  length  must  be  corrected  by  turning 
one  or  other  of  the  pins  to  which  the  fibres  are  sus- 
pended. The  pins  can  be  reached  by  the  aperture  in 
the  window  of  the  lantern  ordinarily  closed  by  the 
vulcanite  plug ;  and  to  prevent  discharge  of  the  jar  the 
key  with  vulcanite  bundle  should  be  used  to  turn  them. 
The  black  line  on  the  needle  will  require  readjustment 
by  the  screws  after  each  alteration  of  the  suspension. 

Hotero-  The  ordinary  method  of  using  the  quadrant  electro- 
*^f  UmT  incter  is  heterostatic,  since  the  jar  is  kept  at  a  constant 

Inatru-  potential,  generally  much  higher  than  any  potential 
which  the  instrument  is  used  to  measure.  The  shape 
of  the  needle  is  such  that  for  most  practical  purposes 
equation  (65)  (p.  61  above)  mny  be  regarded  as  giving 
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acciimtely  the  couple  deflecting  the  needle,  when  the    Hetero- 
quadrants  are  symmetrical  about  the  needle  and  close,     of  the 
Hence  for  small  deflections  we  have,  as  in  (66),  for  the     l°"^- 
deflection  D,  in  terms  of  the  potentials  V,  V^,  V^  of 
the  needle  and  the  two  pairs  of  quadrants  respectively, 
the  equation 

where  c  is  a  constant  depending  on  the  instrument  and 
the  mode  of  reckoning  of  i^.  If  F  he,  as  it  usually  ia, 
great  in  comparison  with  K,  or  V^,  then 

Ti  -  n  =  C"Z> (5) 

where  C"  is   the   now   practically   constant  value   of 

If  the  angle  of  deflection  6  of  the  ray  of  light  is  not 
a  very  small  angle,  tlie  coupio  given  by  the  bifilar,  it  is 
to  be  remembered,  is  proportional  to  sin  \B.  Hence  if 
U  be  the  distance  in  divisions  on  the  scale  (supposed 
straight  and  at  right  angles  to  the  zero  direction  of  the 
ray)  through  which  the  spot  of  light  is  deflected,  and  R 
the  horizontal  distance  of  the  scale  from  the  mirror  in 
the  same  divisions,  we  have  tan  6  =  B/R,  from  which  0 
can  be  found  and  hence  16.     We  have  then 

ir.mjs.{F.-rj(r-I>+^''') 

where  AT  is  a  constant. 

Equation  (4)  would  be  more  nearly  satisfied  if  the 
central  portions  of  the  needle  to  well  within  tlie 
quadrants  were  as  much  as  possible  cut  away,  leaving 
only  a  framework  opposite  the  orifice  at  the  centre  of 
the  quadrants  to  support  the  needle. 
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Oradflsof 
8eii8iti?«- 


The  electrometer,  when  lued  heterostatically,  admits 
of  a  number  of  different  grades  of  sensibility.  These 
Bte  shown  in  the  two  following  tables,  where  Z  denotes 
the  electrode  of  the  pair  of  quadrants,  one  of  which  is 
below  the  induction  plate,  B  the  electrode  of  the  other 
pair  of  quadrants,  /  the  electrode  of  the  induction-plate, 
0  an  electrode  of  the  case  of  the  instrument,  and  C 
the  electrode  of  the  conductor  to  be  tested.  £C  denotes 
that  L  is  connected  to  C,  RO  that  R  is  connected  to  0, 
RLC  that  RL  and  C  are  connected  together,  and  so  on, 
(Z)  that  the  quadrants  connected  with  L  are  insulated 
by  raising  L,  (E)  that  the  quadrants,  connected  with  JS 
are  similarly  insulated,  (RL)  that  both  L  and  R  are 
raised.  The  disinsulator  mentioned  (p.  291  above)  is  used 
to  free  the  quadrants  connected  with  L  from  the  induced 
charge  wliich  they  generally  receive  when  L  is  raised. 

GRADES  OF  SENSITIVENES& 
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Either  of  these  grades  of  sessibility  may  of  course  also 
be  varied  by  iDcreasiDg  the  distance  of  the  fibres  apart. 

The   quadrant  electrometer  cao  be   made   to  give    GndaH- 
resiiltfl  in  absolute  measure  by  determiniDg  the  con-  Quadrant 
Btant  C  of  equation  (50),  by  which  the  deflection  must    ^'*J^ 
be  multiplied  to  gire  the  difference  V-^  —   V^     Thb 
can  be  done  by  observing  the  deflecUon  produced  by  a 
battery  of  electromotive  force  of  convenient  amount, 
detennined  by  direct  measurement  with  an  absolute 
electrometer  or  otherwise.    Different  such  electromotive 
forces  may  be  employed  to  give  deflections  of  different 
amounts  and  thus  give  a  kind  of  calibration  of  the  scale 
to  avoid  error  from  non-fulfilment  of  condition  of  pro- 
portionality of  deflection  to  difference  of  potentials. 

The  quadrant  electrometer  may  also  be  used  idio-  Hio«t«Kc 
statically  for  the  measurement  of  differences  of  potential  Qusdnuit 
of  not  less  than  about  80  volts.  The  volt  is  the  prac-  Electa)- 
tical  unit  of  electromotive  force,  and  is  about  1'07  time* 
the  electromotive  force  of  a  Daniell's  cell.  For  its 
definition  see  Vol.  II,  When  it  is  so  used  the  jar  is 
left  uncharged,  the  charging-rod  is  brought  into  contact 
with  the  inner  coating  of  the  jar,  and  joined  by  a 
wire  with  one  of  the  main  electrodes,  so  as  to  connect 
the  needle  to  one  pair  of  quadrants.  The  other  pair  of 
qundrants  is  either  insulated  or  connected  to  the  case  of 
the  instrument.  The  instrument  thus  becomes  a  con- 
denser, one  plate  of  which  is  movable,  and  by  its  change 
of  position  alters  the  electrostatic  capacity  of  the  con- 
denser. The  two  main  elect]x>des  are  connected  with 
the  conductors,  the  difference  of  potentials  betweuu 
which  it  is  desireri  to  n 
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Idiosteric      A  lower  grade  of  sensibility  can  be  obtained  by 

Qoadmnt  connecting  the  needle  through  the  chargitig-rod  to  the 

Electro*    electrode  B,  and  using  the  induction-plate  instead  of 

the  pair  of  quadrants  connected  with  X,  which  are 

insulated  by  raising  their  electrode. 
When  the  instrument  is  thus  used  idiostatically  V 

in   equation   (49)  above  becomes  equal  to    V^,  and 

instead  of  (50)  we  have 

D^liVi-V-y (6) 

that  is,  the  deflection  is  proportional  to  the  square  of 
the  difference  of  potentials  and  therefore  independent 
of  the  sign  of  that  difference.  It  is  to  the  left  or  right 
according  to  the  electrode  connected  to  the  needle. 
This  independence  of  sign  in  the  deflection  renders  the 
instrument  thus  used  applicable  to  the  determination  of 
potentials  in  the  circuits  of  alternating  dynamo-  or 
magneto-electric  generators.  (See  below,  Vol.  II.) 
ModificH-  The  quadrant  electrometer  has  been  modified  by 
oSd^'^t  ^iff^rent  makers.  In  a  form  made  in  Paris  for  M. 
Electro-  Mascart,  the  needle  is  kept  at  a  constant  potential  by 
being  connected  to  the  positive  pole  of  a  dry  pile,  the 
negative  pole  of  which  is  connected  to  the  case,  and  the 
replenisher  is  dispensed  with. 

In  another  form  devised  by  Prof  Edelmann  of 
Munich,  and  suitable  for  some  purposes  as  a  lecture- 
room  instrument,  the  quadrants  are  longitudinal  seg* 
ments  of  a  somewhat  long  vertical  cylinder,  and  the 
needle  consists  of  two  coaxial  cylindric  bars  connected 
by  a  cross-frame,  and  suspended  by  means  of  a  bifilar. 


meter. 
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A  glass  vessel  below  contains  strong  sulphuric  acid  in 
which  dips  a  vane  carried  by  a  platinum  wire  attached 
to  the  needle. 

For  practical  work  Sir  William  Thomson  has  lately  Sir  w. 
constructed  a  form  of  electrometer  to  be  used  idio-  Eisctro^* 
statically,  and  has  called  it  an  electrostatic  voltmeter.  _B<"tic 
It  is  represented  in  Fig.  57,  and  may  be  described  as  an 
air  condenser,  one  plate  of  which,  corresponding  to  the 
needle  of  the  quadrant  electrometer,  is  pivoted  on  a 
horizontal  knife-edge  working  on  the  bottoms  of 
rounded  V-grooves  cut  in  the  supporting  pieces.  This 
plate  by  its  motion  alters  the  electrostatic  capacity  of 
the  condenssr.  The  fixed  plate  consists  of  two  brass 
plates  in  metallic  connection,  each  of  the  form  of  a 
double  sector  of  a  circle,  which  are  placed  accurately 
parallel  to  one  another,  with  the  movable  plate  between 
them  as  shown  in  the  figure.  The  upper  end  of  the 
movable  plate  is  prolonged  by  a  fine  pointer  which 
moves  along  a  circular  scale,  the  centre  of  which  is  in 
the  axis.  The  fixed  plates  are  insulated  from  the  case 
of  the  instrument ;  the  needle  is  uninsulated. 

Contact  is  made  with  the  plates  by  insulated  terminals 
fixed  outside  the  case.  The  two  shown  on  the  left- 
hand  side  in  tho  figure  belong  to  the  fised  plate,  and  a 
similar  pair  on  the  right-hand  side  are  in  connection 
■with  the  movable  plate  through  the  supporting  V- 
groove  and  knife-edge.  The  terminals  of  each  pair 
are  connected  by  a  safety  arc  of  fine  copper  wire  con- 
tained within  a  IJ-shaped  glass  tube  suspended  from 
the  terminals,  and  the  terminals  in  front  in  the  diagram 
which  are  separated  from  the  plates  by  the  arcs  of  wire 


va 
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Sir  W.     are  alono  used  for  connecting  to  tiie  condacton,  or  two 

Eiaa^'  points  of  an  electric  circait,  the  difference  of  potentiali 

aUtie 
Valtraetnr. 


between  which  is  to  be  measured,  and  ore  therefor 
called  the  working  terminals. 
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When  a  diSereace  of  potentials  is  established  between     Sir  w. 
the  fixed  and  movable  plates  the  latter  move  so  as  to    Electro- 
increase  the  electrostatic  capacity  of  the  condenser,  and  „  ""'<' 
the  couple  acting  on  the  movable  plate  m  any  given 
positioD  is,  an  in  the  quadriint  electrometer  when  used 
idiostatically,  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  differ- 
ence of  potentials.     This  couple  is  balanced  by  that 
due  to  a  small  weight  hung  on  the  knife-edge  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  movable  plate. 

The  scale  is  graduated  fi-om  0°  to  60°  so  that  the  ^'"  "' 
successive  divisions  represent  equal  differences  of  poten-  meur. 
tial.  Three  different  weights,  325,  97-5,  390  milli- 
grammes respectively,  are  sent  with  the  instrument  to 
provide  for  three  different  grades  of  sensibility.  Thus 
the  sensibility  with  the  smallest  weight  on  the  knife- 
edge  19  a  deflection  of  one  division  per  50  volts,  with 
the  two  smaller  weights,  that  is  four  times  the  smallest, 
one  division  per  100  volts,  with  all  three  weights  or 
sixteen  times  the  smallest  weight,  one  division  per 
200  volts. 

The  electrostatic  voltmeter  is  graduated  as  follows.    CrBdun- 
A    known    difference    of   potentials   is    obtained    by     ^fg]^. 
means  of  a  battery  of  from  50  to  100  cells  with  a     ""Wf. 
high  standard  resistance  in  its  circuit.     An  absolute 
galvanometer  or  current  balance  (see  Vol.  II.)  raea-sures 
the  current   in  the  circuit,  and  the   product   of   the 
numerics  of  the  current  and  the  resistance  gives  that 
of  the  poten  tial -difference  between  the  terminals  of  the 
latter.     These  terminals  are  connected  to  the  working 
terminals  of  the  voltmeter,  and  the  deflections  noted 
with  the  smaller  weights  on  the  knife-edge. 
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QndoEp  For  the  higher  potentials  a  number  of  oondenaerB  of 
Volt-  go<>^  insulation  are  joined  in  series  and  charged  by  an 
meter,  application  of  the  wires  from  the  terminals  of  the  re* 
sistance  coil  to  each  condenser  in  succession  from  one  end 
of  the  series  to  the  other.  This  is  done  so  as  to  chaige 
each  condenser  in  the  series  in  the  same  direction,  and 
as  the  same  difference  of  potentials,  V  say,  is  produced 
between  the  plates  of  each  condenser,  the  total  difference 
between  the  extreme  plates  is  nV,  if  there  be  n  con- 
densers. A  convenient  large  potential-difference  can 
thus  be  obtained  with  sufficient  accuracy,  and  being 
applied  to  the  working  terminals  of  the  voltmeter  is 
made  to  give  divisions  for  a  series  of  different  weights 
hung  on  the  kDife-edge.  These  divisions  correspond  of 
course  to  deflections  for  known  potentials  with  one  of 
the  weights  on  the  knife-edge. 

The  divisions  thus  obtained  are  then  checked  by 
using  three  instruments  which  have  been  dealt  with  in 
this  way.  They  are  joined  in  series  and  a  difference  of 
potentials  established  between  the  extreme  terminals, 
which  is  observed  also  by  the  third  joined  across  the 
other  two.  Thus  by  a  process  of  successive  halving 
and  doubling  the  scale  is  Riled  up. 

A  description  of  Lippmann's  capillary  electrometer 
will  be  given  in  Vol.  II.  in  connection  with  the 
Measurement  of  Electromotive  Forces. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  COMPABISO.V  OF  RESISTAXCBS. 


We  give  here  some  account  of  methods  for  the  com- 
parisoii  of  the  restistanccs  of  conductors  in  which  steady 
currents  are  kept  flowing.  In  most  cases  the  conductor 
to  be  compared  is  arranged  in  a  particular  way  in  con- 
nection with  other  conductors,  which  are  then  adjusteil 
so  as  to  render  the  current  through  a  certain  conductor 
of  the  system  zero.  From  tlic  known  relation  of  the 
resistances  of  the  other  conductors  the  required  com- 
parison is  deduced.  In  this  and  in  other  arrangements 
the  existence  of  an  electric  current  has  to  be  observe<l, 
and  in  some  cases  the  amount  of  the  current  must  bo 
measured.  It  is  therefore  necessary,  although  the  subject 
of  the  measurement  of  currents  belongs  properly  to  the 
electromagnetic  part  of  this  work,  to  describe  shortly 
the  means  adopted  in  the  compaiison  of  resistances  to 
detect,  and,  when  required,  to  compare  currents  of 
electricity. 

Tlie  instrument  used  is  called  a  gahanomcUr.  Its  Oersted's 
action  is  based  on  the  phenomenon  observed  by  Oersted  'prindnf^' 
and  explained  by  the  electromagnetic  theory  of  Ampere,  ofOulv». 
that  if  a  wire,  along  which  a  current  is  flowing,  be  held  """^  ' 
parallel    to  a  magnetic  needle  resting   in  equilibrium 
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Oersted's  under  the  action  of  magnetic  force,  it  will  be  deflected 
V^d^e  ^^  ^^  original  position  towards  a  position  at  rigbt 
of  Galva.  angles  to  the  wire.  To  fix  the  ideas,  let  the  needle  be 
a  thin  straight  longitudinally  magnetized  bar,  in  eqoi* 
librium  under  the  action  of  magnetic  foroe  with  its 
length  horizontal,  and  free  to  turn  round  a  vertical  aids ; 
and  let  the  wire  carrying  the  current  be  stretched  parallel 
and  near  to  the  needle  above  it  or  below  it.  The  direction 
in  which  the  needle  turns  round  is  reversed  if  the  wire, 
supposed  first  placed  above  the  needle,  is  then  jdaced 
below  it :  again  it  is  reversed  when  the  portion  of  wire 
held  near  the  needle  is  turned  end  for  end  without  other 
change  of  position.  An  augmented  deflection  is  there- 
fore obtained  if  the  wire  is  bent  round  so  that  one  portion 
is  above  and  the  other  below  the  needle,  and  a  stiU 
greater  when  the  wire  supposed  covered  with  non-con- 
ducting material,  is  wound  closely  into  a  coil  of  several 
turns  which  is  then  placed  with  its  plane  parallel  to  the 
length  of  the  needle ;  for  the  effects  due  to  the  upper 
and  to  the  lower  portions  of  the  wire  are  then  iix  the 
same  direction.  A  coil  of  wire  thus  placed  relatively  to 
a  magnetic  needle  suspended  so  as  to  be  free  to  turn 
round  a  fixed  (generally  vertical)  axis  is  a  galvano- 
meter. 
Testing-  Galvanometers  for  ordinary  testing  purposes  are 
nometere.  generally  made  by  winding  wire  covered  with  silk,  or 
some  other  non-conducting  substance,  round  a  hollow 
core  or  bobbin,  symmetrical  about  a  straight  axis.  A 
magnetic  needle,  generally  composed  of  two  or  three  or 
more  small,  and  as  nearly  as  may  be  equal  magnets, 
relatively  fixed  parallel  to  one  another  with  their  l&e 
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poles  turned  in  tbe  same  direction,  and  th«ii  centres  in  TetUug- 
a  plane  perpendicular  to  their  lengths,  is  suspended  nomsttn. 
with  its  centre "  at  some  convenient  point  (generally 
the  middle  point)  of  the  axis  of  the  coil.  The  coil  ia 
HO  placed  and  levelled  that  the  needle,  supposed  at  rest 
under  the  action  only  of  the  magnetic  force  of  the  field 
in  which  the  apparatus  is  placed,  has  its  length  at  right 
angles  to  the  same  axis. 


The  form  of  galvanometer  generally  employed  in  the 
measurement  of  resistances  is  the  reflecting  galvano- 

*  The  mitgnetic  axis  auil  magnetic  centra  of  BDch  on  assamlitage  of 
magnets  will  be  defined  in  the  Chapter  on  Magnetism ;  for  onr  present 
purpose  it  in  mfRcient  to  say  thst  we  can  adjust  the  galvanometer  so 
that  the  magnetic  axis  and  centre  may  be  la  nearly  as  we  please  in 
any  required  position. 

X  2 
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Method  of 
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meter  invented  by  Sir  William  Thomson,  one  anangs-* 
ment  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  58.  For  most  poiposes 
the  ordinary  form  of  the  instrument  can  be  used  In 
this  a  mirror  of  silvered  glass  to  which  the  needle- 
magnets  are  cemented  at  the  back  is  hung  within  a 
cylindrical  cell  about  half  a  centimetre  in  diameter.  The 
ends  of  the  cylinder  are  closed  by  glass  plates  from  four 
to  five  millimetres  apart,  held  in  brass  rings  which  can 
be  screwed  out  or  in  so  as  to  increase  or  diminish  the 
length  of  the  cell.  The  mirror  is  hung  by  a  piece  of  a 
single  silk  fibre  passed  through  a  small  hole  in  the 
cylindrical  surface  of  the  chamber  and  fixed  there  with 
a  little  shellac.  The  mirror  is  only  of  slightly  smaller 
diameter  than  the  cylinder  in  which  it  hangs,  so  that  in 
this  arrangement  the  fibre  is  very  short,  rendering  it 
necessary  in  cases  in  which  deflections  have  to  be  read 
oS  to  allow  for  the  eflfects  of  torsion.  The  cylindrical 
chamber  is  screwed  into  one  end  of  a  cylinder  of  slightly 
greater  diameter  which  fits  the  hollow  arc  of  the  coil, 
and  is  called  the  galvanometer-plug.  When  the  plug  is  in 
position  the  mirror  hangs  freely  within  its  cell,  with 
therefore  the  point  of  suspension  on  the  highest  gene- 
rating line  of  the  cylinder.  Deflections  of  the  needle 
are  observed  either  by  the  PoggendorflF  telescope  method, 
or,  and  much  more  generally,  by  the  ordinary  projection 
method  described  on  p.  211  above. 

The  weight  of  the  needle  and  mirror  is  under  one  grain, 
and  hence  the  period  of  free  vibration  of  the  suspended 
system  about  any  position  of  equilibrium  is  short.  The 
needle  is  also  made  to  come  quickly  to  rest  by  the  small- 
ness  of  the  chamber  in  which  it  hangs.    Since  the  mirror 
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nearly  tills  the  nhole  cross-section  of  the  cell,  the  Etir 
damps  the  motion  of  the  mirror  to  a  very  great  extent 
even  when  the  cell  has  its  largest  volume.  The  mirror 
may  be  made  quite  "  dead-beat "  (p.  224  above)  by 
screwing  in  the  front  and  back  of  the  cell  until  the 
space  is  sufficiently  limited. 

In  instruments  in  whicli  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  effects  Diud-B-nt 
of  torsion  the  galvanometer  coil  is  made  in  two  lengths,    mmrter 
which  are  fixed  end  to  end,  with  a  narrow  space  between  irith  Long 
them  to  receive  the  suspension  piece.    This  piece  forms 
a  chamber  in  which  the  needle   hangs   between   the 
two  halves  of  the  coil  and  gives  a  length  of  fibre  which 
at  shortest  is  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  outer  case  of  the 
coil,  and  which  can  obviously  be  made  as   long  as  is 
desired.     The  part  of  the  hollow  core  at  the  needle  is 
closed  in  front  and  at  back  by  glass  plates  carried  by 
brass  rings.     These  can  be  screwed  in  or  out  by  a  key 
from  without  SO  as  to  diminish  or  increase  the  size  of 
chamber,  and  tlius  render  the  needle  system  more  or 
less  nearly  "dead-beat." 

The  galvanometer  is  generally  set  up  so  that   the  Prorosiof 
deflections  are  read  by  the  ordinary  deflection  method  "^"rX"? 
(p,  211  above).     It  is  only  necessary  to  arrange  that  the    nometfr. 
needles  when  no  current  is  flowing  in  the  wires  shall 
hang  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  coils.     This  is  done  as 
follows.    A  straight  thin  knitting  wire  of  steel  is  mag- 
netized and  hung  by  a  single  silk  fibre  of  a  foot  or  so 
in  length.  This  can  easily  he  done  by  taking  a  sufficiently 
long  single  fibre  of  silk  and  forming  a  double  loop  on 
one  end  by  doubling  twice  and  knotting.  In  this  double 
loop,  made  widely  divergent,  the  steel  wire  is  laid 
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Process  of  horizontally,  and  the  single  end  of  the  fifare  is  attached 
^  G^»P  ^  ^  support  carried  hy  a  convenient  stand,  which  is 
nometer.  then  placed  so  that  the  wire  takes  up  a  position  in  the 
direction  of  the  horizontal  component  of  the  magnetie 
field  where  the  needle  is  to  be  placed.  A  line  can  now 
be  drawn  parallel  to  the  wire  on  the  table  beneath  it. 
All  that  is  necessary  then  is  to  place  the  galyanometer 
so  that  the  front  and  back  planes  of  the  coil  are  vertical 
and  parallel  to  this  line,  and  adjust  the  lamp  and  scale 
as  described  above. 

It  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to  state  that 
if  the  needles  be  so  small  as  in  the  Thomson  reflecting 
galvanometer,  and  torsion  can  be  neglected,  the  current 
in  the  coil  may  be  taken  as  proportional  to  the  tangent 
of  the  deflection  angle,  and  therefore  if  that  angle  be 
not  greater  than  three  or  four  degrees  the  current  may, 
with  an  error  not  greater  than  -f  per  cent.,  be  taken  as 
proportional  to  the  deflection  simply.  We  shall  discuss 
the  measurement  of  currents  fully  in  later  chapters. 
Adjust-  The  galvanometer  should  be  made  as  sensitive  as 
Field  for  Possible  by  diminishing  the  directive  force  on  the  needle 
sensi-  as  far  as  is  practicable  without  rendering  the  needle 
^'  unstable.  This  is  easily  done  by  placing  mi^nets  near 
the  coil  so  that  the  needle  hangs,  when  the  current  in 
the  coil  is  zero,  in  a  very  weak  magnetic  field.  That 
the  field  has  been  weakened  by  any  change  in  the  dis- 
position of  the  magnets,  made  in  the  course  of  the  adjust- 
ment, will  be  shown  by  a  lengthening  of  the  period  of 
free  vibration  of  the  needle  when  deflected  for  an  instant 
by  a  magnet  and  allowed  to  return  to  zero.  The  limit 
of  instability  has  been  reached  when  the  position  of  the 
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spot  of  light  for  zero  current  changes  from  place  to  place    AJjust- 
on  the  scale,  and  the  intensity  of  the  field  must  then  be   Field  for 
slightly  raised  to  make  the  zero  position  of  the  needle     ??|!?|" 
one  of  stahle  equilibrium. 

Although  not  absolutely  essential,  except  when  accu- 
rate readings  of  dcfiections  are  required,  it  is  always 
well,  when  the  field  is  produced  by  magnets,  to  an'angc 
them  so  that  the  field  at  the  needle  is  nearly  uniform. 
It  may  therefore  be  produced  by  two  or  more  long 
magnets  placed  parallel  to  one  another  at  a  little  dis- 
tance apart  symmetrically  with  respect  to  the  centre  of 
the  needle  above  or  below  it,  and  with  their  like  poles 
turned  in  the  same  directions ;  or  a  long  magnet  placed 
horizontally  with  its  centre  over  the  needle,  and  mounted 
on  a  vertical  rod  so  that  it  can  be  slided  up  or  down  to 
give  the  required  sensibility,  may  be  used. 

Sensibility  is  sometimes  obtained  by  the  use  of  astatic 
galvanometers,  but  tliese  are  rarely  necessary  and  are 
more  troublesome  to  use  than  the  ordinary  non-astatic 
instrument.  Such  galvanometers  will  be  described  in 
Vol.  II. 

For  the  comparison  of  the  resistances  of  conductors  Kesistanw 
other  resistances  the  relations  of  which  are  known  are  *-"''*■ 
employed.  These  are  generally  coils  of  insulated  wire 
wound  on  bobbins  which  are  arranged  so  that  the  coils 
can  be  usetl  conveniently  in  any  desired  combination. 
Such  an  arrangement  of  coils  is  called  a  resistance  box. 
Figs.  50  and  60  show  resistance  boxes  of  different 
fO""™"-  ConBtrae- 

In  a  resistance  box  each  coil  has  a  separate  core,   ''^."''^* 
which  ought  to  be  a  brass  or  copper  cylinder  split  longi-      boz. 


SIS 
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Coiutruc-  tudinally  to  prevent  ioduction  conenta,  i 
tlon  of  A  ^jijj  ^{jIq  rubber  or  varnished  paper  for  ictolatioiL 
These  cores  are  shovn  in  Fig.  61.  The  metallic  con 
facilitates  the  cooliDg  of  the  coil  if  an  appreobUe 
liae  of  temperature  is  produced  by  the  passage  ot  a 
curreot  through  it.  After  each  Inyer  of  ihe  coil  Iiai 
been  vound  it  is  dipped  in  melted  paraffin,  so  as  to  fix 
the  spires  relatively  to  one  another,  preserve  them 
from   damp,  and   insure   better  insulation.      It  is  of 


great  importance  to  use  perfectly  pure  parflffin,  and 
especially  to  make  sure  that  no  sulphuric  acid  is  present 
in  it.  Unless  this  precaution  is  observed  troiiblo  may 
be  cause<l  not  only  by  the  action  of  the  acid  on  the 
metal  of  the  coniluctor,  but  by  the  polarization  effects 
due  to  electrolytic  action  in  the  acid  parafHn.  FaraflSn 
which  is  at  all  doubtful  should  be  well  shaken  up  when 
melted  with  hot  water,  to  remove  the  acid. 
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The  wire  cboseo  for  the  higher  resistances  is  geoerally  Material 
an  alloy  of  one  part  platinum  to  two  parts  silver. 
This  has  a  high  specific  resistance  (p.  380  below), 
combined  with  a  small  variation  of  resistance  with 
temperature.  For  the  lower  resistances  wire  of  greater 
thickness  is  employed  on  account  of  its  greater  con- 
ductivity, which  enables  a  greater  length  of  wire  to  be 
used  and  thus  facilitates  accurate  adjustment. 


Coils  arc  now  sometimes  made  of  "platinoid,"  a 
species  of  German  silver  which  does  not  tarnish  seriously 
with  exposure  to  the  air  and  has  a  low  variation  of 
resistance  with  temperature  (see  Table  V.), 

When  a  coil  of  given  resistance  is  to  be  wound,  a    Wiinilng 
length  of  well-insulated  wire  of  slightly  greater  resis- 
tance (<letermined  by  comparison  at  ordinary  tempera- 
ture by  one  of  the  processes  to  be  described)  is  cut, 
doubled  on  itself  at  its  middle  point,  and  wound  thus 


of  Cuiu. 
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This  18  done  to  avoid  the  effects  of 


Winding   double  OH  its  core. 

induction  (Bee  335  below)  when  the  current  is  in  a  aUtavt 
ariation,  aa  when  starting  or  stopping.  After  the  omi 
has  been  wound  its  resistance  is  again  meaaared,  and  if 
good  insulation  has  been  obtained,  it  ought  now  to  show 
as  lightly  increased  resistance,  on  account  of  the  change 
produced  in  the  wire  b;  bending.    The  coil  ib  fixed 


in  position  by  two  long  brass  or  copper  screws  d,  d, 
Fig.  61,  passing  through  ebonite  discs  in  the  ends  of 
its  core,  which  fasten  it  to  the  cover  of  the  box. 
These  should  be  sufBciently  massive  to  give  no  ap- 
preciable resistance.  These  screws  are  attached  to  two 
adjacent  brass  pieces  a,  a,  on  the  outside  of  the  cover, 
and  have  the  ends  of  the  wire  of  the  coil  soldered  to 
them  so  that  the  coil  bridges  across  the  gap  shown 
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in  the  figure  between  every  adjacent  pair  of  brass 
pieces.  The  coil  is  now  brought  to  the  temperature  at 
which  it  is  to  be  accurate  and  finally  adjusted  so  that 
its  resistance  taken  between  the  brass  pieces  is  the 
required  resistance. 

Coils  are  made  in  multiples  of  the  "Ohm  "or  practical       Tho 
unit  of  resistance.     The  ohm  will  be  defined  absolutely    o^  p^. 
in  the  second  part  of  this  work  :  it  is  sufficient  at  present  t''^'  ^n'* 
to  say  that  the  Legal  Ohm  as  adopted  by  the  International      ance. 
Congress  of  Electricians  held  at  Paris  in  1884  is  equal 
to  the  resistance  of  a  uniform  column  of  pure  mercury 
106  centimetres  long  and  one  square  millimetre  in  cross- 
section,  at  the  temperature  0°  C.    The  mode  of  realizing 
such  a  standard  is  described  below,  p.  384. 

A  series  of  coils  are  arranged  in  a  resistance  box  in  Arrange- 
some  convenient  order  either  in  series  or  in  multiple  ^.'.'*  "^ 
arc.  Fig.  62  shows  a  series  arrangement  suitable  for  Box. 
many  purposes.  The  numbers  indicate  the  number  of 
ohms  in  the  corresponding  coils.  The  space  between 
each  pair  of  blocks  is  narrow  above  and  widens  out 
below,  as  shown  in  Fig.  62,  to  increase  the  effective 
distance  along  the  vulcanite  from  block  to  block.  In  the 
adjacent  ends  of  the  brass  pieces,  between  which  is  the 
narrow  gap,  are  cut  two  narrow  opposite  grooves,  so  as 
to  form  a  slightly  conical  vertical  socket.  This  fits 
&  slightly  conical  plug,  /  in  Fig.  61,  which  when 
inserted  bridges  over  the  gap  by  making  direct  contact 
between  the  blocks,  and  when  not  thus  in  use  is  held 
in  a  hole  drilled  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  surftice  of 
the  block.  The  coil  ia  short-circuited  when  the  plug 
is  inserted,  that  is  a  current  sent  &om  one  block  to 
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the  other  passes  almost  entirely  across   the   plug  od 

account  of  the  much  greater  resistance  of  the  coil.     The 

handle,/,  of  the  plug  is  generally  made  of  ebonite. 

Boi  The  plan  of  arraDging  a  series  resistance  box  which  is 

"^^      most  economical  of  coils  is  a  geometrical  progressioa  wiUi 

GMm«i-    common  ratio  2.     In  such  a  box  two  units  are  generally 

Prn^E- 


provided  to  enable  the  box  to  be  conveniently  tested. 
The  inconvenience  of  the  arrangement  is  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  any  resistance  which  it  is  proposed  to  unplug 
in  the  box  to  its  expression  in  the  binary  scale  of 
notation.  For  example  if  the  resistance  370  is  to  be 
found  on  the  box.this  is  expressed  as  2^  +  2'+2'  +  2*  +  2 
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or   101110010,  and  the  corresponding  plags  inserted.  Box 

namely  the  first  plug  beyond  the  units,  and  the  fifth,  "^^^ 

sixth,  eighth  beyond  the  units.  The  process  of  reduction  Geomet- 

is  performed  as  follows  by  dividing  successively  by  2,  Progres- 

and  writing  the  remainders  aa  successive  figures  of  the  "™" 
number  from  right  to  left  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  obtained,  ending  with  the  last  quotient,  which  is  of 


1     0 


Hence  370  =  101110010  in  the  binary  scale.  It  is 
not  however  always  necessary  to  go  through  this  pro- 
ceijs.  Practice  with  a  box  on  this  principle  leads  soon 
to  readiness  in  deciding  what  coils  are  to  be  unplugged, 
or  what  is  the  resistance  of  any  set  of  coils  which  may 
bo  unplu^ed.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  any  coil  of 
the  series  is  greater  by  unity  than  the  sum  of  all  the 
preceding  coils  of  the  series. 

Figs.  63  and  64  show  the  arrangement  of  coils  in  a 
resistance-box  lately  invented  by  Sir  William  Thomson,     sir  w, 
in  which  the  geometrical  progression  arrangement  has  ^"P^"'* 
been  adopted.     The  interior  of  the  box  is  a  copper      Box. 
cylinder  with  projecting  rings  soldered  round  it  so  as  to 
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form  recesses  in  which  the  colls  are  wound.    The  ooib 

"  are  made  of  platjnoid  wire  well  insulated  with  silk, 

and  are  wound  double  in  the  usual  way.    An  outside 

cylinder  of  copper  is  screwed  on  round  the  rings,  and 


a  riso  of  temperature  in  any  part  is  rapidly  equalizc-d 
by  the  surroimding  copper  case. 

Tlie  pieces  marked  a,  a,  are  copper  or  brass  plates, 
here  shown  straight,  but  iu  the  actual  instrumeut  usually 


thus  cin 

h,  h,  h. 


J-  rings.    Betweeu  these  plates  are  seen  discs 
,  of  gun  metal,  which  carry  tubes  passing 


down  through  the  vulcanite  top  of  the  box  as  shown  in 


the  lower  figure.     The  vertical  stem  of  a  knee-piece     SirW._ 
passes   through   each   tube,  and   the   horizontal   part  Bea'^awM 
carries  beneath  it  a  spring  projecting  over  the  next  disc.      ^'^ 
A  coil  is  placed  between  each  successive  pair  of  tubes, 
and  is  cut  out  by  depressing  the  corresponding  cam     - 
lever  d,  which  brings  the  spring  underneath  into  contact 
with  the   disc   over  which   it  projects.    The    contact 
between   the  stem,  each  knee-piece,  and   its  tube   is 
shunted  over  by  a  flexible  spiral  of  copper ;  and  the 
piece  is  prevented  from  rising  when  the  lever  cam  is 
depressed  by  a  split-ring  round  its  lower  end. 

The  flexible  spirals  are  protected  from  damage  by 
over  twisting  by  stops  which  prevent  each  knee-piece 
receiving  more  than  half  a  turn.  In  the  Fig.  the 
pieces  a,  a  are  shown  connected  by  the  three  resistances 
r,,  Tj,  rj,  in  series ;  but  any  combination  of  series  and 
multiple  arc  can  be  obtained  by  turning  round  the 
knee-pieces  so  as  to  make  contact  with  the  terminal- 
pieces  a,  a,  when  the  cam  levers  d  are  depressed. 
Thus  by  turning  these  pieces  so  as  to  make  contact 
with  a  and  a'  alternately,  the  whole  series  of  coils  can 
be  arranged  in  multiple  arc. 

The  coils  form  a  geometrical  series  from  1  to  4096 
with  a  common  ratio  2.  The  unit  is  duplicated  for  the 
reason  stated  above. 

The  "  Dial "  form  of  series  resistance  box  shown  in    ••  Dinl " 
Fig.  59  above,  is  preferable  to  the  ordinary  forms  for  r^|'^  °^ 
many  purposes.     It   contains  three  or  four  or   more      B«. 
sets  of  equal  coils,  each   nine  in  number.     One  set 
consists  of  nine  units,  the  next  of  nine  tens,  the  next 
of  nine  hundreds,  and  so  on.    Besides  these  the  box 
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sometimes  contains  a  nt  of 
nine  coils  eaclL  a  tenth  of  a 
unit  Fig.  65  is  a  plan  of  a 
five-dial  box.  The  sets-  ctf 
coils  ore  arranged  along  tlie 
box  in  order  of  magnitude. 
Each  set  is  arranged  in  series, 
and  the  blocks  to  which  the 
extremities  of  the  coils  are 
attached  are  arranged  in  cir- 
cular order  round  a  central 
block,  which  can  be  connected 
lo  any  one  of  the  ten  blocks 
of  the  act  surrounding  it,  l^ 
inserting  a  plug  in  a  socket 
provided  for  the  purpose.  Each 
central  block,  except  the  first 
and  last,  is  connected  hj  a 
thick  copper  bar  inside  to  the 
initial  block  of  the  succeed- 
ing series  of  nine  coils,  as- 
shown  in  Fig.  65  by  the 
dotted  lines.  The  ten  blocks 
of  each  set  of  coils  are  num- 
bered 0,  1,  2,  .  . .  9,  as  shown. 
Thus  a  current  passing  to  one 
of  the  central  blocks  passes 
across  through  the  bar  to 
the  next  series  of  coils,  then 
through  the  coils  until  it 
reaches  a  block  connected  to 
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the  central  piece  by  a  plug,  when  it  passes  across  to  the 
centre  and  tlien  to  the  next  series  of  coila.  If  no  coil 
of  a  series  is  to  be  put  in  circuit,  the  plug  joins  the 
central  block  to  the  coil  marked  zero. 

In   a  five-dial  box  the  central  blocks  are   marked    Amngc- 
respectively   tenths,   units,   tens,  hundbeds,  thoo-    c^  in* 
SASDS,  and  the  resistances  are  read  off  decimally  at  ^^^  ^°^- 
once.     Thus  supposing  the  centre  in  the  first  dial  to  be 
connected  to  the  block  marked  5,  in  the  second  dial  to 
the  block  marked  7,  in  the  third  to  that  marked  6,  the 
resistance  put  in  circuit  is  675  units. 

The  advantage  of  the  arrangemeat  consists  in  the  fact  AdTsnUge 
that  only  one  plug  is  required  in  each  dial  whatever  the    j^f^[|gg. 
resistance  may  be,  and  since  the  plugs  when  no  coils  axe     mcnt. 
included  complete  the  circuit  through  the  zeros,  there 
is  always  the  same  number  of  plug  contacts  in  circuit, 
instead  of  a  variable  number  as  in  the  ordinary  arrange- 
ment 

Besides  the  dial  resistances  there  is  generally  in  each  BHilfCp 
box  a  set  of  resistances  arranged  in  the  ordinary  way,  " 
and  comprising  two  tens,  two  hundreds,  two  thousands, 
and  sometimes  two  ten-thousands,  fitted  with  terminals 
to  allow  the  box  to  be  conveniently  used  as  a  Wheat- 
stone  Bridge,  as  described  below.  The  extremities  of 
this  series  of  resistances  can  be  connected  by  means  of 
thick  copper  straps  with  the  series  of  dial  resistances. 
Each  pair  of  equal  coila  are  sometimes  wound  on  one 
bobbin  to  ensure  equality  of  temperature. 

It  is  sometimes  desirable  to  have  a  ready  means  of 
varying  the  ratio  of  two  resistances,  or  of  increasing  a 
single   resistance   by   steps  of  any  required   amount. 
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Resistance  For  this  purpose  a  resbtance  slide  is  a  coavonieat 
^  ^''  arrangement.  A  form  devised  by  Sir  William  Thomson 
is  shown  at  CD  in  Fig.  66.  Along  a  metallic  bar  r  in 
front  of  a  series  of  equal  resistance  coils  slides  a  oon- 
tact  piece  s  by  which  r  is  put  in  conducting  contact 
with  any  one  of  the  series  of  brass  or  copper  blocks  by 
which  the  coils  are  connected.  The  figure  shows  a  com- 
bination of  two  slides  used  by  Sir  William  Thomson 


O 


zaoooQoaaoo 


and  Mr.  C.  F.  Varley  for  cable  testing.  Each  resistance 
in  AB  is  five  times  that  of  each  coil  in  CD,  and  there 
is  the  same  number  in  each,  so  that  the  whole  resist- 
ance of  CD  is  twice  that  of  each  coil  in  AB,  The 
slider,  S,  of  AB  consists  of  two  contact  pieces  insulated 
from  one  another  on  the  slider,  and  at  such  a  distance 
apart  as  to  embrace  two  coils.    The  terminals  of  CD 
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are  connected  to  CC  as  shown  in  the  figure,  and  there- 
fore in  whatever  ratio  the  resistance  CD  is  divided  by 
tlie  contact  piece  s,  in  that  ratio  is  the  joint  reaistance 
of  the  two  coils  CC  divided.  CD  thus  forms  a  vernier 
for  AB.  In  the  arrangement  figured  the  resistance 
CD  is  di^-ided  into  the  two  parts  12  and  8,  and  there- 
fore the  sixth  and  seventh  coils  of  AB  which  are 
between   the   terminals  of   S  are   tlivided    into    two 
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similarly  situated  parts  12  and  8,  Hence  the  whole 
resistance  between  A  and  B  is  divided  into  the  two 
parts  56  and  44, 

Fig.  67  shows  a  dial  form  of  the  double  resistance 
slide.  The  main  coils  are  on  the  left,  the  vernier  coils 
on  the  right.  Each  slide  may  be  detached  and  used 
independently  if  required. 

T  2 
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Boxes  m  wbieh  the  ooiHb  in  circuit  are  in  multiple 
arc  were  first  made  at  the  8U{^(e8tioa  of  Sir  ^miiam 
Thomaon,  and  called  Condoctivity  *  Boxes,  becansa  the 
conductance  in  circuit  is  obtained  by  adding  the  oon- 
ductanoes  of  tbe  coils.  Fig.  68  shews  the  arrangement. 
Each  eoil  is  a  resistance  ceil  wound  on  a  bobbin  u 
described  above,  and  has  one  extrenity  connected  to  a 
massive  bar  a,  the  other  to  a  bi-ass  block  e,  outside 
tbe  box,  which  «an  be  connected  by  a  plag  to  tbe 


tnasaive  bar  b.  The  resistance  in  circuit  is  obtained 
at  once  by  adding  the  conductances  of  the  coils  thus  in 
circuit,  and  taking  the  reciprocal  of  their  sum.  Tbe 
conductances  of  the  coils  are  marked  on  the  corre- 
sponding blocks  outside  the  cover. 

This  arrangement  is  very  convenient  for  the  measure- 

•  Thfl  word  "  Condnetance  "  («ee  p.  SOi)  w  now  baing  wtdelj  oied 
instead  of  "  CocdnctiTity,"  aud  we  shkll  in  this  ohapter  and  henM- 
foith  adopt  tke  term. 
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ment  of  low  resiatances  such  tu  one  ohm  and  under,  as 
it  ^ves  a  long  gradation  of  fractions  by  combinaUon  of 
the  coils. 

Sir  William  Thomson  has  proposed  to  call  a  boi 
arranged  thus  a  Mho-Box,  where  "Mho"  is  the  word 
"  Ohm  "  read  backwards  to  indicate  that  the  box  gives 
conductances,  that  is  reciprocals  of  resistances. 

The  resistance  of  almost  all  wires  increases  with  rise    Effect  of 
of  temperature,  and  the  box  is  generally  adjusted  to  be  ^^  °^ 
correct  at  a  convenient   mean   temperature   which   is     tore  on 
marked  on  the  cover.  The  value  of  the  resistance  shown     ^^'' 
by  the  box  at  any  other  temperature  is  obtained  when 
the  change  of  temperature  can  be  ascertained  from  the 
known   variation   of  resistance   with  temperature.     A 
table  of  the  variation  of  the  resiatances  of  different 
substances  with  temperature  is  given  at  the  end  of  this 
volume. 

The  general  internal  temperature  can  be  observed 
by  means  of  a  thermometer  passed  through  one  of  the 
orifices  which  should  be  left  in  the  side  of  the  box  to 
allow  free  circulation  of  air.  Local  changes  of  tempera- 
ture may  sometimes  be  produced  in  the  coils  without 
afTecting  appreciably  the  general  internal  temperature. 
These  changes  cannot  be  accounted  for,  as  it  is  impossible 
to  observe  them  with  any  accuracy,  but  can  be  avoided 
by  using  only  the  very  feeblest  currents,  and  continuing 
these  for  the  shortest  possible  time. 

The  general  internal  temperature  can  also  be  measured  Tempers 
by  means  of  an  auxiliary  coil  provided  for  the  purpose,  mined  hv 
This  is  constructed  of  thick  copper  wire  wound  on  "i  Auiiii- 
ebonite,  and  extends  along  the  whole  length  of  the  box.      Coif 
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Temnem-  Since  the  variation  of  resistance  of  copper  relatively 

mined  by  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^®  ^'^^  ^^  which  the  coils  are  constmcfeed 

an  Anxiii-  jg  known,  we  can  by  measuring  the  resistance  of  this 
aiy  Copper  ^  , 

Cdf.      auxiliary  unit  by  the  box  itself  obtain  a  closely  apfHon- 
mate  estimate  of  the  internal  temperature. 

The  temperature  variation  may  be  made  for  all  the 
coils  the  same  as  the  highest  variation  for  any  one,  by 
introducing  into  each  a  piece  of  copper  (conveniently 
at  the  bight  after  the  coil  is  wound)  just  sufficient  for 
the  purpose. 
ProeeM  of  lu  every  case  the  blocks  to  which  the  coils  are  attached 
RMistoncc  should  be  pierced  with  a  socket  for  special  plugs  with 
**ox.  binding  terminals  attached,  by  means  of  which  any  coil 
in  the  box  may  be  brought  into  circuit  itself.  This  is 
neceseary  for  the  testing  of  the  box,  which  is  done  as 
follows.  In  the  case  of  the  ordinary  arrangement  of  coils 
Fig.  59,  each  of  the  units  is  compared  with  a  standard 
unit,  then  the  two  units  together  are  tested  against  each 
of  the  2s,  then  the  2s  and  a  1  are  tested  against  the  5 
and  so  on,  until  the  lOOs  are  reached.  All  the  preceding 
coils  put  tof^ether  give  100,  which  can  be  tested  against 
each  of  the  100s,  and  this  process  is  continued  until  the 
box  is  completely  tested.  The  process  can  be  checked 
by  other  possible  combinations,  and  the  whole  of  the 
results,  if  necessary,  put  together  by  the  ordinary 
methods  of  combination. 

If  a  dial  box  is  to  be  tested  the  auxiliary  unit, 
if  it  has  one,  suffices  for  the  comparison  of  each  of 
the  units,  then  the  nine  units  and  the  auxiliary 
unit  give  10  for  the  comparison  of  each  of  the  nine 
tens.    These  when  compared  give  with  the  ten  units 
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100    for    the   compariaoQ  of   each   of   the  hundreds,  Procenaf 

la  the  case  of  a  hox  arranged  in  geometrical  progres-  Box. 
sion  with  common  ratio  2,  and  first  term  1,  the  unit  is 
duplicated  for  the  sake  of  comparison.  Each  unit  having 
heen  compared  with  a  standard,  they  give  together  a 
comparison  of  the  next  coil,  which  is  2,  then  that  with 
the  two  units  give  4,  with  which  the  coil  of  4  units  can 
be  compared,  and  so  on. 

The  actual  methods  of  comparing  coils  are  described 
below  (p.  353  et  scq.).  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  the 
comparison  of  the  coils  of  low  resistance  the  connecting 
wires  (which  should  be  in  all  cases  short  and  thick) 
must  be  taken  into  account. 

In  the  use  of  a  set  of  resistance  coils  it  is  important  ^'"  °f 
that  the  plugs  be  kept  clean,  and  the  ebonite  top  of  the 
box,  especially  between  the  blocks  of  brass,  kept  free 
from  dust  and  dirt.  The  ebonite  may  be  freed  from 
grease  by  washing  it  with  benzole  applied  sparingly  by 
means  of  a  brush,  and  a  film  of  paraffin  oil  should  then 
be  spread  over  its  suri"ace.  The  plugs  and  their  sockets 
may  also  be  freed  from  adhering  greasy  films  by  washing 
in  the  same  way  with  benzole  or  very  dilute  caustic 
potash.  The  latter  should  not  however  be  allowed  to 
wet  the  ebonite  surface.  If  necessary  the  sockets  may 
be  scraped  with  a  round-pointed  scraper.  On  no  account 
should  the  plugs  or  sockets  be  cleaned  with  emeiy  or 
sand  paper. 

It  is  frequently  necessary  to  adjust  a  current  to  a 
convenient  strength  by  varying  the  amount  of  resist- 
ance in  circuit.     When  the  amount  of  resistance  in 
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circait  need  not  be  known,  thia  eui  be  done  mtat 
lesdHy  by  means  of  a  rheoBtat,  or  rariatance  ouls  in 
series  with  a  rheostat,  an  airangement  which  has  the 
advantage  of  giring  a  oontinaoaa  variation  of  tha 
resistance.  A  form  of  rheostat  constnicted  bj  Sir 
William  ThoDiEon  is  shown  in  Fig.  69.    Two  metal 


cylinders  are  mouoted  Bide  by  side  on  parallel  axes  and 
are  geared  bo  as  to  be  driven  at  the  name  rate  in  the 
same  direction  by  a  third  shaft  turned  by  a  ciank. 
Along  this  shaft  from  end  to  end  of  the  cylinder  is 
worked  a  screw,  which  when  turned  moves  a  nut  along 
a  graduated  scale  at  the  top  of  the  instrument.  One  of 
the  cylinders  is  covered  with  well  varnished  paper,  the 
other  has  a  clean  metal  surface.  A  bare  wire  of 
platinoid  or  other  material  is  wound  partiy  on  one 
cylinder  partly  on  the  other,  and  in  passing  from  one 
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cylinder  to  the  other  threads  through  a  hole  in  the  nut. 
Thin  if  the  cylinder  be  turned  the  relative  amounts  of 
wire  on  the  two  cylinders  can  be  varied  at  pleasure,  aTid 
the  wire  is  laid  on  them  helically  in  a  regular  manner. 
The  toothed  wheel  by  which  one  of  the  cylinders  is 
turned  is  connected  with  the  axle  by  means  of  a  spring 
previously  wound  up  so  as  to  give  a  couple  tending  to 
wind  the  wire  on  the  cylinder.  The  wire  is  thus  kept 
taut  and  the  spires  prevented  £rom  shifting  on  the 
cylinder. 

The  course  of  the  current  is  along  the  wire  on  the 
paper  covered  cylinder,  then  to  the  bare  cylinder. 
Thus  the  resistance  in  circuit  is  regulated  by  the 
amount  of  the  wire  on  the  former  cylinder.  A  com- 
parative estimate  of  this  is  given  by  the  scale  along 
which  the  nut  moves. 

The  arrangement  of  screw  and  nut  for  guiding  the 
wire  above  described  seems  to  have  been  first  used  in  a 
rheostat  constructed  by  Mr.  Jolin  of  BristoL 

A  simpler  form  of  rheostat,  first  used  by  Jacobi,  con-  Jawbi'i 
sists  of  a  single  cylinder  of  insulating  material  round  ^™»'''- 
which  the  wire  is  wound  in  a  helical  groove.  A  screw 
of  the  same  pitch  as  the  groove  is  cut  in  the  axle  of  the 
cylinder,  and  works  in  a  nut  in  one  of  the  supports. 
The  cylinder,  when  turned,  moves  parallel  to  itself,  so 
that  the  wire  is  kept  in  contact  with  a  fixed  rubbing 
terminal.  Another  rubbing  terminal  rests  on  the  axle, 
to  which  one  end  of  the  wire  is  attached. 

The  method  of  comparing  resistances  of  most  general  Wheit- 
use  is  that  known  as  Wheatstone's  Bridge.  The  arrange-  Bridge, 
ment  of  conductors  used  is  that  shown  in  Fig.  34,  with 
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Wlieat- 
■tone't 
Bridge. 


a  battery,  generally  a  single  Darnell's  or  Menotd's  cell, 
included  in  r^  and  a  galvanometer  in  r^.  A  much 
higher  battery  power  is  however  sometimes  leqniied, 
especially  in  cable  and  other  testing.  The  three  con- 
ductors whose  resistances  are  r^,  r^  r,  are  coils  of  a 
resistance  box  provided  with  terminals  so  arranged  that 
connections  can  be  made  at  the  proper  places  to  form 
the  bridge,  for  example  as  in  Fig.  62,  which  shows 
a  resistance  box  fitted  up  as  a  Wheatstone  Bridge. 
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Fio.  70. 

It  will  be  easy  to  make  out  in  Fig.  70  the  terminals 
corresponding  to  A,  J9,  C,  D  respectively  of  Fig.  34. 
Fig.  60  above  shows  a  so-called  *'Post-Office  Re- 
sistance Box "  in  which  the  battery  and  galvanometer 
keys  are  mounted  on  the  cover,  and  permanently 
connected  to  the  proper  points  inside  the  box;  and 
Fig.  66  a  Wheatstone  Bridge  arrangement  of  resist- 
ance slides. 

The  resistance  to  be  compared  is  placed  in  the  position 
BD,  afbd  convenient  values  of   rj  and  r^  are  chosen. 
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while  r,  is  varied  until  no  current  flows  throngh  the  Wheat- 
galvanometer.  The  value  of  r^  is  then  found  by  (15)  of  Bridge 
Chapter  II.,  which  since  7^  is  zero,  maj  be  written 


(10) 


If  r^  and  r,  are  equal,  r^  is  equal  to  r^  and  is  read  off 
nt  once  from  the  resistance  box. 

In  the  practical  use  of  Wheatstone's  Bridge  we  have 
generally  to  employ  a  certain  battery  and  a  certain 
<;alvanoraeter  for  the  measureraent  of  a  wide  range  of 
resistances ;  and  it  is  possible  if  great  accuracy  is  required 
HO  to  choose  the  resistances  of  the  bridge  as  to  make  the 
arrangement  have  maximum  sensibility.  An  approxi- 
mate determination  is  first  made  of  the  resistance  to  be 
measured.  Call  this  r^.  It  has  been  shown  independently 
by  Mr.  Oliver  Heaviside,"  and  by  Mr.  Thomas  Gray,t 
that  if  tlio  battery  and  galvanometer  are  invariable  we 
should  make 


Amnge- 
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Bridge  1V>r 

Greatest 

S«iiaibil- 

ity. 


j-j  =  Vr^Tg,  r^=    Y  7 
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practical 
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nnil  Galva- 


If  the  resistances  of  the  battery  and  galvanometer  are 
at  the  disposal  of  the  experimenter,  then  on  the  sup- 
|K>sition  that  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  may  be 
taken  equal  to  t^,  the  most  sensitive  arrangement  is  that 
in  which  each  of  the  resistances  is  equal  to  Ty 


•  Phil.  Mag.  vol.  ilv.  (1873),  p.  111. 
t  Ibid.  vol.  lii  (ISSl),  p.  2SS. 
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Proof  of       To  prove  these  results  we  may  sappoae  that  imtoad  of  (1) 
Conditfom  we  have 

of  ^1  ffl  /11\ 

Maxiiniim  ^7  ^  if  *    * '    ' 

SenribU-  U       ^^ 

i^J*        where  ^  is  a  constant  nearly  eqnal  to  anity.    SubetitotiDg  the 
value  of  fg,  which  (11)  gives,  in  (25)  of  Chap.  IL,  we  get 


y» 


^(1  -  c)r,r^ 
D 


(12) 


where  L  has  the  form  fnven  to  it  hv  this  substitution  and  is 
therefore  free  from  r^  We  have  to  find  when  this  is  a  majdmnm, 
on  the  supposition  that  r^,  r^  r^  E,  and  e  are  constants,  or  which 
is  the  same  but  more  convenient,  when  B(l  —  cVy^^  (that  is 
DltyT^  is  a  minimum  under  the  same  conditions.  Writiqg  «  for 
D/fir^i  and  calculating  the  values  of 

du     du     dhi     d*u       d^u 
drl   dr^    dr^    dr^   dr^drl 

we  find,  by  equating  the  first  two  dLSerential  coefficients  separ- 
ately to  zero,  that  either  fi  =  0,  and  r^  —  0,  or  r^  =  ^Vei  ^^^ 

fj  =  a/ TiT^  *  I"   * •  Substituting  these  values  of  r^  and  r,  in 


'•4  +  '•e 
the  expressions  for  the  three  second  differential  coefficients,  we 

find  tliat  the  latter  pair  of  corresponding  values  gives  positive 

values  to  each  of  the  expressions 


df^' 


d^u    £^^  _  (  ^»  \* 
drj^    dr^^dr}       Xdr^drJ' 


Qtlvano 

meter  Re- 

dstance 


which  is  the  condition  for  a  minimum,  while  the  first  pair  of 
values  gives  neither  a  maximum  nor  a  minimum. 

Let  now  the  galvanometer  resistance  be  capable  of  variation. 
We  shall  assume  that  tlie  mass  of  wire  in  the  galvanometer  and 
the  channel  in  which  it  is  wound  remain  constant  When  this  is 
Variable,  the  case  the  electromagnetic  force  at  the  needle  is,  as  will  be 
proved  in  Vol.  II.,  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  resist- 
ance of  the  galvanometer.    Hence  for  a  given  value  of  y^  the 

deflection  of  the  needle  may  he  put  equal  to  ay^  Nowhere  a  is  a 
constant.    Hence 


d  = 


_  aE[\  —  c)rir^  >Jr^ 


D 


(13) 
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We  have  in  this  cose  to  find  when  Djr^r^  -Jr^  is  a  minimuiD.    Oalrtjia 
This  can  be  pnt  into  the  form  (m  +  ■r^/AVi^  whore  m,  %,  k,    *^^^' 
do  not  involve  t-j.     Equating  the  first  differentia!  coefficient  of   -^^^u. 
this  quantity  to  zero,  we  get  for  a  minimum  r,  =  »■/«,  or  after 
reduction  r^  •■  r,^r^  +  r^/(r,  +  r,).    Thia  value  of  r^  taken  along 
with  the  already  found  values  of  r,  and  r,  given  mazirauni 
sensibility  to  the  bridge  arrangement  when  tne  battery  only  is 
bept  constant 

Lastly,  let  the  total  area  of  the  acting  surfaces  in  the  battery 
be  given,  while  the  resistance  mar  be  varied.  In  this  case  we 
have  (p.  lis  above)  greatest  sensibility  when  the  resistance  of  the 
battery  ia  made  equal  to  the  external  resistance.  If  balance  is 
nc-arly  obtained,  we  may  take  as  the  external  lesistance  between 
A  and  B  the  value  (r,  +  r^{r,  +  rMr,  +  rj  +  r,  +  rX  If  r. 
may  be  taken  as  the  resistance  of  the  battery  alone  (that  is,  if 
the  electrodes  joining  the  battery  to  A  and  B  be  made  so  massive 
that  their  resistance  may  bo  neglected)  we  have  to  arrange  the 
battery  so  that 


■     ■     (14) 

Simultaneous  with  this  we  have  the  three  equations  already 
found,  namely, 

From  these  it  follows  that 

r,  =  r,  =  r.  =  r,  =  r^  =  f^    .     ,    .    .     (16) 

It  is  to  be  cnref  iilly  ohserved  that  for  a  given  available  electro- 
motive force  in  the  circuit  not  susceptible  of  alteration,  the 
sensihility  is  greater  the  smaller  r^ 

Unless  in  particular  cases  ia  which  great  accuracy  is    practical 

neceasarv.any  convenient  values  of  r,,  r,  will  jrive  results  „""'.'.{?' 

_,   .      ",  ,.11  -     1  .         .     Sannbllltr 

sufnciently  accurate  for  all  practical  purposes ;  but  in  when  Pall 

arranging  the   bridge   with   these   the  following  rule  (^("^j 

should  be  observed :    of  the  resistances  r^,  r,  of  the    needed. 

galvanometer    and   battery  respectively,  connect    the 

greater  so  as  to  join  the  junction  of  the  two  greatest  of 
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Practical  the  four  other  resistances  to  the  junction  of  ihe  two 
SensibiUty  ^esst.    This  rule  follows  easily  fix>m  (15)  of  Chap.  11. 
^A/r  ^^  ^^^  interchanging  r^  and  r^  we  alter  only  the  value 
meut  not  of  D,  and  calling  the  new  value  2^  we  get 

needed. 

D'-I)  =  (r,-r;)(r,-r;){r,-r;)  .    .    (16) 

The  expression  on  the  right  will  be  negative  if  r^t^ 
and  r^,  r^  be  the  two  greatest  or  the  two  least  of  the 
other  resistances.  Hence  on  this  supposition  the  value 
of  D  has  been  diminished,  and  therefore  the  current 
through  the  galvanometer  for  any  small  value  of 
^2^3 ""^1^4  increased  by  making  r^  join  the  junction  of 
rj,  r^  to  that  of  r^,  r^.  In  cases  in  which  the  resist- 
ances in  the  bridge  are  large,  a  galvanometer  of  high 
resistance  should  also  be  used. 
Arrange-  In  the  practical  use  of  the  method  the  electrodes  of  the 
"Keys  hattery  should  be  carried  to  the  terminals  of  a  reversing 
key,  so  that  the  testing  current  may  be  sent  in  opposite 
directions  if  desired  through  the  resistances  of  the 
bridge.  Also  a  single  spring  contact -key,  which  makes 
contact  only  when  depressed,  should  be  placed  in  r,.. 
Mode  of  These  keys  are  convenient  when  arranged  side  by  side. 
Operating,  g^  i\^q^^  ^j^^  operator  placing  a  finger  on  each  can  depress 
one  after  the  other.  A  convenient  form  of  wire  rocker 
with  mercury  cups,  combining  the  two  keys,  may  be 
easily  made  by  the  operator.  When  the  bridge  has  been 
set  up  and  a  test  is  about  to  be  made,  the  single  key  in 
r^  is  first  depressed  to  test  whether  any  deflection  of 
the  galvanometer  needle  is  produced  without  closing 
the  battery  circuit.  If  there  is  a  deflection,  this  must 
be  due  either  to  thermoelectric  action  in  the  galva- 
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nnmeter  circuit,  or  to  leakage  from  the  battery  to  the  HoiIe  of 
galvanometer  wires.  The  procedure  in  this  case  will  be  **"  "''^' 
stated  presently.  If  there  is  no  deflection,  the  operator 
then  opens  the  galvanometer  circuit,  depresses  the  key 
which  completes  the  battery  circuit,  and  immediately 
after,  while  the  former  key  is  kept  down,  depresses  also 
the  galvanometer  key.  After  the  circuits  have  been 
completed  just  long  enough  to  enable  the  operator  to 
see  whether  there  is  any  deflection  of  the  needle,  the 
keys  are  released  so  as  to  break  the  contact  in  the 
reverse  order  to  that  in  which  they  were  made.  This 
order  of  opening  the  circuits  enables  him  to  make  a 
second  observation  of  deflection  without  its  being 
necessary  to  again  send  a  current.  It  is  easy  to 
imagine  and  construct  a  form  of  contact-making  key, 
which  being  depressed  a  certain  distance  completes  the 
batteiy  circuit,  and  on  being  depressed  a  little  further 
completes  the  galvanometer  circuit,  and  therefore  on 
being  released  interrupts  these  circuits  in  the  reverse 
order.  This  form  of  key  is  of  use  in  the  testing  of 
resistance  coils  in  which  there  is  considerable  self- 
induction.  For  general  work,  however,  it  is  inconvenient, 
as  the  reverse  order  of  making  the  contacts  may  have  to 
be  adopted.  Again,  in  many  practical  operations,  such 
as  cable  testing,  &c.,  the  contacts  have  to  be  made  after 
different  intervals  of  time  in  different  cases. 

The  object  of  thus  completing  and  interrupting  the    Effect  of 
battery  circuit  before  that  of  the  galvajiometer  is  partly  induction, 
to  avoid  error  from  the  efifects  of  self-^Tiductvm.     When 
a  current  in  a  conducting  wire  is  being  increased  or 
diminished,  an  electromotive  force,  the  amount  of  which 
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BlfiKt  of  depends  on  the  arrangemeiit  of  Uie  oondaotor,  is  called 
lodoaUoD.  ^^  P^7>  BO  as  to  oppOBO  the  incresM  or  dimmntuHi  of 
the  curreat.  The  eCTeot  of  this  electromotiTe  force  is  to 
produce,  therefore,  a  weakening  of  the  electromotiTe 
force  of  a  batterj  for  a  very  short  time  after  the  ciicoit 
is  completed,  and  a  strengthening  daring  die  very  shwt 
interval  in  which  the  current  falls  from  its  aotoal  ralne 
to  zero  at  the  interruption  of  the  circuit.  Its  valoe  is 
small  when  the  wire  is  doubled  on  itself  so  that  the  two 
parts  lie  along  aide  by  Bide,  the  current  flowing  out  ia 
one  and  back  in  the  other ;  but  is  very  considerable  if 
the  wire  ia  wound  in  a  helix,  and  atill  greater  if  the 
hehx  contains  an  iron  core.  The  electromotive  force  of 
self-induction  is  directly  propcvtional  to  the  rate  of 
variation  of  the  current  in  the  circuit,  and  thus  is 
explained  the  bright  spark  seen  when  the  circuit  of  a 
powerful  electro- magnet  is  broken. 
EffMt  of  If,  then,  one  or  more  of  the  coils  of  a  Wlieatstone 
dnotion'in  bridge  arrangement  were  wound  so  as  to  havo  aelf-in* 
Whtl«^  duction,  the  electromotive  force  thus  called  into  play 
Bridga.  would,  if  the  galvanometer  circuit  were  completed  before 
that  of  the  battery,  produce  a  sudden  deflection  of  the 
galvanometer  needle  when  the  battery  circuit  is  closed. 
All  properly  constructed  resistance  coils  are,  as  has  been 
stated,  made  of  wires  which  have  been  first  doubled  on 
themselves  and  then  wound  double  on  their  bobbins, 
and  have  therefore  no  self-induction.  The  wire  tested, 
however,  and  the  connections  of  the  bridge  have  gene- 
rally more  or  less  self-induction,  the  effect  of  which, 
unless  the  contacts  were  made  as  described  above,  might 
be  mistaken  for  those  of  unbalanced  resistance.     This 
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mode  of  winding  the  coils  also  avoids  direct  electro- 
magnetic effects  on  the  coils  on  the  galvanometer  needle 
when  the  coils  are  placed  near  it. 

If  on  dtpresaing  the  galvanometer  key  at  first  as  AvoidanM 
described  above  a  current  ia  found  to  be  produced  by  °^J*"^' 
thermoelectric  or  leakage  disturbance,  and  the  spot  of  duturb- 
light  is  therefore  displaced,  the  operator  keeping  down      ""'*" 
the  galvanometer  key  depresses  the  battery  key,  and 
observes  if  there  is  any  permanent  deflection  of  the  spot 
of  light  from  its  displaced  position  during  the  time  that 
the  battery  key  is  kept  down.     This  is  easily  distin- 
f^uished  from  tlie  sudden  deflection  due  to  self-induction, 
as  that  immediately  dies  away  to  zero  as  the  current 
rises  to  its  permanent  value. 

If  the  sudden  deflection  of  the  galvanometer,  as  it 
may  be  in  the  case  of  a  dynamo  or  electro -magnet,  is 
too  violent  and  long  continued,  the  reversing  key  of  the 
battery  should  be  used,  the  battery  contact  made  first  iu 
each  ca.se,  and  the  mean  of  the  results  taken. 

When  comparing  a  resistance  the  operator  flrst  Mode  of 
observes  the  direction  in  which  the  mirror  or  needle  c'tSTtbueJ 
is  deflected  when  a  value  of  r,  obviously  too  great  is 
used,  and  again  when  a  much  smaller  value  of  r^  is 
u.sed.  If  the  deflections  are  in  opposite  directions,  the 
value  of  rj,  which  would  produce  no  deflection  of  the 
needle,  lies  between  these  two  values,  and  the  operator 
simply  narrows  the  limits  of  r^,  until  on  depressing  the 
galvanometer  key  no  motion,  or  only  a  very  small 
motion,  of  the  needle  is  produced.  It  may  happen, 
however,  that  the  value  of  the  resistance  which  is  being 
compared  may  be  between  two  resistances  which  have 
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Mode  of  the  smallest  difference  which  the  box  allows.  Tha 
wo^^  with  a  resistance  box  by  which  with  equal  values  of 
r^  and  r^  he  cannot  measure  to  less  than  -^  of  an  ohm, 
he  may  either  by  making  the  ratio  of  r^  to  r^  10  to  1» 
or  100  to  1,  obtain  the  values  of  r^  to  one  or  two  places 
of  decimals.  Any  inaccuracy  in  the  relation  of  the  arms 
of  the  bridge  may  be  eliminated  by  reversing  the 
arrangement,  that  is,  interchanging  r^  ,and  tp  and 
r^  and  r^,  and  taking  the  mean  of  the  results. 

Whatever  be  the  ratio  of  r^  to  r^  if  he  can  read  the 
deflections  when  first  one  and  then  the  other  value  df 


Fio.  71. 


r^  (between  which  r^  lies,  and  which  differ  by  only 
j^o  of  an  ohm)  is  used,  he  can  find  r^  to  another  place 
of  decimals  by  interpolation  by  proportional  parts.  For 
example,  let  the  value  120*6  of  r^  produce  a  deflection 
of  the  spot  of  light  of  6  divisions  to  the  left,  and  120*5 
a  deflection  of  14  divisions  to  the  right :  the  value  of 
rg  which  would  produce  balance  is  equal  to 

120-5  +  -1x14/  (14  +  6)  =  120-57. 
The  most  accurate  form  of  Wheatstone's  Bridge  is 
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that  introduced  by  Eirchhoff.    In  this  an  exact  balance  KiichhofTt 
is  obtained  by  moving  a  sliding  contact-piece  along  a    ^""8®* 
graduated  wire  which  joins  the  two  resistances  r^,  r^  of 
Fig.  70.    A  diagrammatic  sketch  of  the  arrangement 
is  shown  in  Fig.  71.     S  is  the  sliding-piece,  A,  B  the 
wire  along  which  it  slides.    -4,  B  is  stretched  in  front  of 


Fjg.  72. 

scale  a  metre  in  length  graduated  to  half-millimetres 
and  doubly  numbered,  from  left  to  right  and  from  right 
to  left.  The  coils  a,  c,  rf,  b  of  the  diagram  have  the 
respective  resistances  r^  rg,  r^y  r^.  Fig.  72  shows  a  form 
of  the  instrument  manufactured  by  Messrs  Elliott  Bros. 


Fig.  73, 


Fig.  73  shows  an  easily-made  and  cheap  form  of  wire  T.  Gray's 
bridge  devised  by  Mr.  T.  Gray,     w,  w  is  the  wire,  made    ^"^se- 
of  platinoid  or  German  silver,  which  is  stretched  above, 
but  not  in  contact  with,  a  base-board,  passes  round  the 
insulating  and  supporting  vulcanite  block  B  from  the 
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T.  Gny'i  mercury  cup  c^  to  the  other  e^.  A  Yulcanite  croflsbar  A 
"^^  clamps  the  wire  in  position  near  the  cups.  If  the  wire 
be  long  several  such  crossbars  may  be  used.  Each  end 
of  the  wire  is  soldered  to  a  large  mass  of  copper,  bent  as 
shown  in  Fig.  74  so  as  to  dip  into  a  mercury  cup 
without  any  risk  of  contact  of  the  mercury  with  the 
soldered  junction.  The  cups  should  be  of  copper,  and 
may  conveniently  be  made  of  the  form  shown  in  the 
figure,  and  fixed  in  holes  in  the  wooden  or  ebonite 
supporting-block.      The   ends  of   the    copper   pieces 


Ffo.  74. 


dipping  into  them  should  be  carefully  squared  and  bear 
against  the  copper  bottoms. 

The  wire  is  divided  into  parts  of  equal  resistance  by 
a  process  of  calibration  (p.  342  et  seq,,  below)  and  marks 
indicating  these  parts  are  made  on  a  rule  attached  to 
the  base-board,  along  which  the  contact-piece  slides. 
A  movable  scale  is  used  to  subdivide  the  space  between 
two  divisions. 

On  a  plate  of  ebonite  or  well-paraflSned  hard  wood 
arc  fixed  mercury  cups  c^  c^  c^  made  as  just  described. 
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The  auxiliary  resistances  r^,  r^  of  the  bridge  wheD  T,  Owj'i 
required  are  placed  between  c,  and  Cj,  Cj  and  c^,  while 
tlie  wires  to  he  compared  connect  c^  and  e^,  e,  and  e^. 
Since  the  wire  w,  w  can  he  made  long,  the  anxiliary 
resistances  are  not  frequently  required.  When  they 
can  he  dispensed  with,  c,  and  c^  are  removed  and  Cj 
placed  in  the  socket  k,  and  the  wires  to  he  compared 
are  then  placed  between  Cg  and  Cj,  e^  and  Cj. 

This  method  of  obtaining  balance  was  used  by 
Matthiessen  and  Hockin  in  the  very  careful  comparisons 
of  resistance  made  by  them  in  their  work  as  members 
of  the  British  Association  Committee  on  Electrical 
Standards ;  and  it  was  found  by  these  experimenters  that 
an  alloy  of  85  parts  of  platinum  with  15  parts  of  iridium 
formed  an  excellent  material  for  the  graduated  wire. 
This  alloy,  they  found,  did  not  readily  become  oxidized. 
Platinum-silver  alloy  is  however  frequentJy  employed. 

The  contact  piece  is  generally  a  well-rounded  edge 
of  steel  with  a  slight  notch  to  receive  the  wire.  The 
knob  pressed  by  the  operator  bends  a  spring  which 
presses  the  contact  piece  with  just  sufficient  pressure 
against  the  wire.  A  turning  bar  can  be  put  into 
position  to  keep  down  the  contact  when  desired.  The 
sliding  piece  carries  a  vernier  which  enables  fractions  of 
a  division  to  be  read  on  the  scale. 

The  method  of  testing  by  this  instrument  is  precisely 
the  same  as  by  the  ordinary  Wheatstone  Bridge,  except 
that  when  balance  has  been  nearly  obtained  in  the  usual 
way,  by'  varying  the  relation  of  the  resistances  t^,  r^  r^, 
for  a  particular  position  of  the  sliding  piece,  an  exact 
biUance  is  obtained  by  shifting  the  sUding  piece  in  the 
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proper  direction  along  the  wire.  Supposing  that  the 
resistance  of  the  vrire  per  unit  of  length  has  been 
determined  for  different  parts  of  the  wire,  and  that  the 
resistances  of  contacts  have  been  determined  (p.  867) 
and  allowed  for,  the  value  oC  r^  is  at  once  found  by 
taking  into  account  the  resistances  of  the  segments 
of  the  wire  AB  on  the  two  sides  of  the  point,  contact  at 
which  gives  zero  deflection. 

The  wire  AB  may  be  "calibrated"  by  one  of  the 
following  methods.  The  first  is  that  which  was  em- 
ployed by  Matthiessen  and  Hockin.*  Let  r^  and  r^  (a,  b 
in  Fig.  71)  be  such  resistances  that  balance  is  obtained 
at  some  point  F  in  AB,  and  let  r^,  rj  (c,  d  in  Fig.  71)  be 
two  coils,  differing  in  resistance  by  say  ^V  per  cent.  Let 
r^  +  a  be  the  total  resistance,  including  contacts  between 
C  and  P,  and  r^  +  )8  that  between  D  and  P.  Now  alter 
r^  by  inserting  a  short  piece  of  wire.  This  will  shift  the 
zero  point  along  the  wire  through  a  certain  distance  to 
the  left.  Balance  so  as  to  find  this  point,  which  call 
P^ ;  then  interchange  r^  and  r^,  and  balance  again,  and 
call  the  second  point  thus  found  F^.  Let  z  denote  the 
resistance  between  F  and  Pj,  z'  the  resistance  between 
P  and  Pg,  X  the  resistance  of  the  short  piece  of  wire 
added  to  r^,  and  /  the  length  of  wire  between  Pj  and  P^. 
We  have  plainly  the  two  equations, 

r^-\-  a  +  X  —  z      r^  4-  iS  +  2  ' 
r^  4-  g  4-  a;  —  g      r^  +  /3  +  z' 


*  Beports  on  Ekdrkal  Standarda,  p.  110. 
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from  which  we  obtun  for  the  resistance  per  unit  of   Mithiet- 
length  between  F,  and  P^,  H^SkS^i 

Uethod. 

The  value  of  x  is  easily  obtained  with  sufficient 
accuracy  from  either  of  equations  (17),  as  2  is  approxi- 
mately known  from  the  known  resistance  of  the  whole 
wire.  In  this  way  the  resistance  per  unit  of  length  at 
different  parts  of  the  wire  can  be  easily  found,  and,  if 
necessary,  a  table  of  corrections  formed  for  the  different 
divisions  of  the  scale. 

Professor  Carey  Foster  has  given  the  following  method  Carey 
for  the  calibration  of  the  bridge  wire.  The  arrangement  u^tboj^ 
is  shown  diagram matically  in  Fig.  75.  The  battery 
shown  in  Fig.  71  is  removed,  and  two  equal  copper 
bars  are  attached  at  C.  D  (Fig.  71),  at  right  angles  to 
the  bars  of  the  bridge  at  those  points.  Between  the 
extremities  of  these  is  stretclied  a  second  slide  wire. 
Or  the  slide  wire  of  a  second  bridge,  from  which  all 
other  connections  have  been  removed,  may  be  connected 
to  C  and  D  by  wires  from  the  end  bars  to  which  it  is 
attached.  In  place  of  the  coils  c,  d  of  Fig.  71,  and  the 
middle  bar  of  the  bridge  is  substituted  a  single  Daniell's 
or  otlier  cell.  One  terminal  of  the  galvanometer  is 
connected  to  a  sliding  piece  on  the  wire  W,  the  other 
to  a  sliding  piece  on  the  other  wire,  IV.  In  place  of  Tj 
and  r^  are  substitut«d  two  small  resistances,  one  simply 
a  piece  of  thick  wire  c,  the  other  a  resistance  g, 
equal  to  that  of  a  convenient  portion  say  from  80  to  100 
millimetres  of  the  bridge  wire.     The  former  uf  these  has 
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been  called  the  connector,  the  latter  the  gauge.  Thc^ 
are  connected  to  the  bridge  by  mercury  cups  in  the 
manner  described  on  p.  340  above,  and  aome  form  of 
switchboard  is  usually  employed  to  effect  the  inter- 
changes described  below. 

Supposing  the  gauge  placed  first  on  the  left  and 
the  connector  on  the  right,  the  slide  on  W  ia  moved 
close  up  to  the  extremity  B,  and  balance  is  obtained  by 
placing  the  slider  on  W  at  some  point  near  2>.  The 
gauge  and  connector  are  then  interchanged,  and  balance 
is  again  obtained  by  shifting  the  slider  on  VT*  towards 
the  left  to  some  point  b. 


Fig.  /f). 


The  gauge  and  connector  are  again  interchanged,  and 
balance  obtained  by  shifting  the  slide  on  FT  to  the  left, 
and  80  on  until  both  wires  have  been  traversed  almost 
completely  from  end  to  end.  The  distance  through 
which  the  slider  is  moved  at  each  interchange  of  the 
resistance  is  read  otF,  and  gives,  as  we  shall  now  show,  a 
determination  of  the  average  resistance  per  unit  of 
length  over  that  portion  of  the  wire.  Let  P  and  P'  be 
points  of  contact  on  W  and  W  when  balance  is  obtained, 
let  the  permanent  resistances  included  with  W,  W 
at  the  left-hand  ends  be  denoted  by  a,  b,  and  at  the 
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right  eods  by  a',  b'  respectively,  tbe  resistance  of  the     CBf^jr 
connector  by  c,  of  the  gauge  by  g,  of  the  wire  from    iiathod. 
A  to  P  hy  z,  of  the  whole  wire  by  w,  of  the  wire  H" 
from  A'  to  P'  by  z',  and  of  the  whole  wire  by  w'.     If 
tbe  connector  be  on  the  left  and  the  gauge  on  the 
right,  we  have  by 

a  f  z  0  ■*  w  —  z  ^     ' 

and  if  the  g^uge  and  connector  be  ioterclmnged  so  that 
r  receives  a  new  value  r,. 


.17  +  n  +  Sj  _  c  +  A  +  11 


b'  +  w  —  z 
From  these  equations  we  get  at  once 


(20) 


g-e  =  z^-z (21) 

that  is,  the  steps  along  W  have  each  a  total  resistance 
equal  to  ff  -  c,  IX  result  evident  without  calculation  at 
all. 

Again,  supposing  the  gauge  at  first  on  the  left,  and 
next  on  the  right,  the  slider  on  If^is  shifted,  and  we  get 
the  equations 


i  +  T         b  +  C  +t 

f  /  h'  +  w'  ■ 


c  +  a-i-  r       ii  +  j+w- 
These  give 


-/,.(,-.)  --»'-+Jl±J?L_,.  .  .  (22) 
1      ^       ^a  +  b-ic  +  g+w'        '••' 
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The  quantities  on  the  right-hand  aide  are  all  con- 
stants, and  therefore  the  wire  W  is  thus  divided  inW 
parts  of  equal  resistance.  From  the  known  reaist&oce 
of  tlie  whole  wire,  which  can  be  found  as  shown  on 
p.  3.i4  below,  the  resistance  of  each  part  can  be 
found.  The  steps  on  each  wire  are  thus  steps  of 
equal  resistance. 

The  following  are  the  actual  results  obtained  in  the 
calibration  of  the  slide-wire  of  a  bridges  perfoniied  in 
tiie  Physical  Laboratory  of  the  University  College  of 
North  Wales  by  the  method  just  described. 


FicU  at  Ui«  wire  of  eqiul  realgUnu 

RciloUncci  of  Uh  purta  iDClnded 

■ponding  rMdlngi. 

lUadlnjn  (lakcn  nro 
•t  right  tand  end). 

Lanellul. 

H^iuiliW- 

Bl'liiUnu  =  '^■ 

0... 10-59 

10-59 

0.  .  10 

■94429  r 

9-79... 20-35 

10-56 

10...  20 

-94697  „ 

19-70... 30-26 

10-56 

20...  30 

-94697  „ 

39-84... 40-41 

10-57 

30...  40 

•94607  „ 

39-69... 50-22 

1053 

40...  50 

•94067  „ 

49-71.., 60-27 

10-56 

50...  60 

■94697  „ 

59-80... 70-35 

10-55 

60...  70 

69-83... 80-32 

10-50 

70...  80 

-95238  „ 

79  86,. .90-38 

10-52 

80...  90 

•95057  „ 

89-41.. .99-97 

lO-W 

90.. .100 

-94697  „ 

0...100 

9-47873  r 

n  the  right-htnd  column  an  tnkeo  tttaa  tkUoL     The 
iree  not  correct  to  the  nnmber  of  dMimala  giTin. 
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loticed  that  the  secoiul  readii 
of  the  jirst  column  is  not  exactly  the  same  as  the  first  ^^^j. 
reading  in  the  next  line.  This  was  caused  through  its 
being  difficult  to  balance  by  adjusting  the  contact  on 
the  auxiliary  wire.  Balance  was  therefore  obtained 
after  a  step  was  taken  along  the  auxiliary  wire  by 
moving  the  slider  through  a  short  distance  on  the  wire 
which  was  being  calibrated. 

The  value  of  r  found  as  described  below,  p.  355  was 
•0452  ohm.  From  this  the  resistance  of  the  part  of  the 
wire  between  two  readings  of  the  scale  is  found  as 
shown  in  the  table. 


_£ *. 
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A  modification  of  this  method  which  works  well  in  T.  Ony's 
practice  and  avoids  some  difficulties  has  been  made  by    ji,ihod 
Mr.  Thomas  Gray.     The  two  wires  W,  W,  are  arranged       \y 
parallel  to  one  another  aa  in  Fig.  76,  and  are  connected 
at  the  ends  A,  C  and  B,  D  by  two  equal  small  resist- 
auces  of  suitable  amount  g.    The  equality  of  these 
resistances  can  be  tested  with  great  ease  and  delicacy 
by  connecting  the  battery  at  A,  B,  and  balancing  with 
the  galvanometer  between  a  point  on  W  and  another 
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T.  Gray  8  on  JF',  then  transferring  the  hattery  contacts  to  C,  B 
Me^o*!  ^^'^  observing  if  the  balance  is  disturbed.  If  it  is  not 
^y  the  resistances  are  equal.  When  the  resistances  have 
been  aijjusted  to  equality,  the  battery  is  brought  into 
contact  at  A  and  D  and  balance  is  obtained  by  placing 
one  galvanometer  terminal  close  to  B  on  W,  and  the 
other  at  J  on  W\  The  battery  contacts  are  then  trans- 
ferred to  B  and  C,  and  balance  is  obtained  by  shifting 
the  terminal  of  the  galvanometer  on  JF  to  some  point 
a  while  that  on  IF'  is  kept  at  6.  The  battery  contact 
is  then  transferred  to  A,  D,  and  balance  obtained  by 
inovincj  the  terminal  on  IF'  so  that  the  points  of 
Contact  are  a,  d,  and  so  on. 

The  readings  on  the  graduated  scales  are  taken  for 
the  successive  points  of  contact,  and  divide  each  wire,  as 
will  be  shown  presently,  into  steps  each  of  resistance  g. 

The  contact  of  the  battery  at  ^,  i>  or  ^,  C  can  be 
made  by  means  of  two  simple  rockers  IC,  K,  working 
between  mercury  cups  or  ordinary  metal  contacts,  or  by 
means  of  any  simple  key.  This  renders  unnecessary 
any  mercury  cup  switchboard  arrangement  for  trans- 
ferring coils. 

Tlius  the  method  has  the  great  advantage  that  the 
contacts  are  all  permanent  except  those  of  the  battery 
and  the  sliders,  no  one  of  which  of  course  introduces 
any  error. 

Let  contact  be  made  by  the  battery  at  A  and  D,  and 
balance  be  obtained  with  the  galvanometer  at  points  a 
and  e  on  the  wires  W  and  W\  then  calling  as  before  «, 
z  tlie  resistances  of  the  wires  between  A  and  a,  C  and 
e  respectively,  and  w,  w'  the  resistances  of  the  whole 
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wires,  we  have,  neglecting  (which  will  not  affect  the 
result)  constant  resistances  of  connecting  bars,  &c., 

z  z'  +  g  "•    ^ 

Let  the  battery  now  be  transferred  to  B  and  C  and 
balance  be  obtained  at  d  and  e.  Denoting  the  resistance 
between  A  and  d  by  z,  z,  we  again  have 

'iiz-?i  =  <-^'-!:?  ....    (24) 


T.  Ontv'i 
Firat 
Method 


Equations  (23)  and  (24)  give 


P  4-  g 


(25) 
The 


or  the  steps  along  TV  are  steps  of  equal  resistance, 
same  can  of  course  be  proved  for  W. 

Fig,  77  shows  another  arrangement  devised  by 
Hr.  T.  Gray,  which  faas  also  the  advantage  of  having 
permanent  gauge  contacts.  A  and  C  are  joined  by  a 
short  thick  wire  or  connector  c,  while  B  and  D  are 


T.  Grey's 

SfcoDd 
Method 


joined  by  a  gauge  g.  The  battery  contact  is  made 
alternately  at  B  and  i>  by  a  key  K,  and  balance  is 
obtained  by  moving  the  galvanometer  contact  on  W 
and  W  alternately.  This  arrangement  is  rather 
simpler  to  set  up  than  the  former  but  gives  steps  the 
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I  T.  Grttj'g  resistances  of  which  are  in  geometrical  progression. 
Method  Tliese  though  perhaps  not  quite  bo  convenient  as  steps 
{t  of  equal  resistance  give  the  required  calibration  with 
sufBcient  exactness;  for  if  the  increase  in  lengtli  of 
the  steps  which  takes  place  from  one  end  to  the  other 
prove  inconvenient,  the  calibration  may  be  repeated  in 
the  reverse  direction.  According  as  the  calibration  of 
W  is  to  be  begun  at  £  or  at  A,  and  according  as  that 
of  W  is  to  be  begun  at  C  or  at  I),  the  first  contact  of 
the  battery  must  be  made  at  D  or  at  B. 

Let  a  and  e,  e  and  d,  d  and  /,  /  and  g,  be  four  succes- 
sive positions  of  the  galvanometer  terminals  for  which 
balance  id  ubtaiued,  aud  let  s,,  Zj.  Zj  be  the  resistances 
on  W  from  ^toa,  ^to(j!,  ^totf  respectively,  /j,  z\, 
the  resistances  on  W  from  C  to  e,  C  to  /  reepectively. 
Then  if  the  battery  be  connected  to  S  for  the  contacts 
a,  e,  we  get  for  these  successive  positions  the  equations 
MJ  —  g,  +  g      m*  —  z\    w  —  Zj      w'  —  z\Jrg 

2,  ™     C  +  3',  '  ^         ~  C  +  »'i 

w  -  gg  +  g  _  w'  —  z'a     If  -2,  _  w*  —  g',  +  g 
2j  c  +  j'j '       H      ~      e  +  «'j 

These  give 

%-  gj  _  (w  +  g)  (W  +  ff  +  c)  ,-., 

^^^, M^TTO ■    "    ^   ^ 

a  constant  ratio.  An  equation  similar  to  (27)  could  of 
course  be  found  for  two  successive  steps  on  W. 
T.  Gt»y"B  Mr.  T.  Gray  has  also  suggeated  the  following  very 
^hod  by  simple  method  which  is  practically  identical  with  that 
tinl  Gill-  previously  used  by  Prof.  Tait  for  the  comparison  of  low 
'*''°°"'"'-  resistances  (see  below,  p.  371).    It  has  been  found  to  give 
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excellent  results.    The  arrangement  is  shown  in  Fig,  78.  T.  Gray's 
The  wire  ^to  be  calibrated  is  joined  op  in  series  with  a    Diffiren-^ 


enough  to  prevent  an  excessive  current  from  flowing  in 
the  circuit,  if  the  cell  is  of  very  low  resistance.  It  ia 
advantageous  to  use  a  differential  galvanometer.  A 
pair  of  electrodes  (not  shown  in  the  figure)  from  one 
coil  of  the  galvanometer  are  attached  to  terminals  which 
are  Ssed  for  the  time  in  contact  with  the  wire  W  at 
two  points  close  to  one  end,  or  at  the  two  ends  of  a  con- 
venient gauge  wire  in  the  same  circuit.  The  resulting 
deflection  is  annulled  by  placing  electrodes  from  the 


H|- 


'Q> 


other  coil  in  contact  at  other  two  points  on  the  wire. 
For  the  latter  pair  of  terminab  it  is  convenient  to  have 
a  sliding  piece  with  two  contacts,  one  for  each  terminal, 
with  index  marks  opposite  the  scale  at  a  distance  apart 
nearly  equal  to  that  between  the  contacts.  A  part, 
carrying  one  index  mark,  and  the  corresponding  contact 
making  point,  is  made  movable  with  a  fine  screw,  so 
that  the  distance  between  the  contact  pieces  may  be 
increased  or  diminished  by  a  small  amount  to  enable 

*  Since  this  resistance  need  not  he  of  known  amount  it  maj  be  that 
■if  a  convenient  portioD  of  a  rheostat  wire  included  in  the  circuit  (see 
p,  328  above). 
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I  balance  to  be  obtained.  Thu  doaUe  contMit  jMeoe  is 
^  simply  moved  along  1^  steps  eadi  eqaal  to  the  dis- 
tance existing  between  tbe  contacts,  which  iasnres 
'  tbal  the  nearer  point  of  contact  with  the  wire  for  the 
new  position  is  coincident  with  the  iartber  point  of 
contact  for  tbe  last  position,  tbe  words  nearer  and 
farther  being  used  relatively  to  tbe  end  of  the  wire  at 
which  the  calibration  is  begnn.  The  farther  contact  is 
the  movable  one,  and  this  is  adjosted  for  compensation 
at  each  step.  Flmnly  the  wire  is  thus  divided  into 
steps  of  equal  resistance.  The  contacts  may  also  be 
made  by  fine  wires,  caused  by  light  weights  to  press 
on  the  wire  which  is  being  calibrated.  For  a  simple 
test  of  ttie  uniformity  of  a  wire,  tbe  contacts  may  be 
simply  slided  along  the  wire,  and  the  change  in  deflection 
noted.  The  distance  through  which  the  adjustable 
electrode  would  have  to  be  moved  in  order  to  reduce 
tbe  deflection  to  zero  for  any  step,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  deflection  produced  by  transferring  the  movable 
terminal  once  for  all  by  tbe  micrometer  screw  through 
a  measured  distance  along  the  wire. 

By  thus  displacing  the  movable  contact  piece  through 
a  sDial!  distance  from  the  position  for  balance,  and 
observing  the  deflection,  the  sensibility  of  the  method 
can  be  ascertained  and  increased  or  diminished  by 
altering  the  resistance  or  the  electromotive  force  in 
circuit. 

The  theory  of  this  method  is  obvious.  Thediflerence 
of  potentials  between  the  ends  of  the  movable  electrodes 
when  balunce  is  obtained  is  always  in  the  same  ratio  to 
the  difference  of  potentials  between  the  fixed  electrodes 
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however  tbe  electromotive  force  of  the  battery  ma; 
vary ;  hence  the  distance  between  them  for  balance  is 
independent  of  the  current  flowing  through  the  battery. 

The  same  method   can  be  used  with   an   ordinary   ModiBc*- 
galvanometer  by  bringing  the  spot  of  light  back  to  the  gnlfordin- 
zero  position  by  means  of  a  controlling  magnet.     The   "7  G«l- 
electrodes  are  then  shifted  step  by  step,  and  any  change 
in  the  deflection  is  shown  by  the  deflection  of  the  spot 
of  light  from  zero. 

In  all  these  methods  disturbance  from  thermoelectric  I'recantion 
currents,  due  to  accidental  diflferences  of  temperature    ■^^^^ 
at  the  surfaces  of  contact  of  dissimilar  metals,  is  to  be     electric 
avoided   by  using  the   reversing   key   in   the   battery      '*^^ 
circuit,  and  balancing  for  both  directions  of  the  current; 
and  if  there  is  any  difference  of  position  for  balance, 
taking  the  mean  position  as  the  correct  one. 

The  slide-wire  bridge  may  be  used  for  the  accurate   Compari- 
comparison  of  resistance  coits  with  a  standard,  say  for  ^gi;^. 
the  adjustment  of  single  ohms  with  a  standard  ohm.     _^u« 
Fig,  71  (p.  338  above)  shows  the  arrangement  adopted. 
rj  and  r^  are  the  resistances  of  tbe  coils  a,  &  to  be  com- 
pared, and  are  nearly  equal,     r^  and  J",  are  the  resist- 
ances of  the  two  coils  c,  d,  and  are  each  nearly  equal  to 
r,  or  r^.    The  connections  are  made  by  mercury  cups  as 
already  described.    Balance  is  obtained  with  the  contact- 
piece  somewhere  near   the   middle   of  the   slide-wire. 
The  coils  r„  r^,  are  then  interchanged  and  balance  again 
obtained.     By  (21)  above  we  have 

r,-r.->,-»,  .....    (27) 
where  x^,  z^  are  the  resistances  of  the  wire  &om  A  to 
VOL.  L  A  A 
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Comtori-  the  point  of  contact  in  the  two  cases.     If  />  be  the 

*by  Slide-  resistance  per  nnit  of  length  for  the  whole  wire,  «j,  a, 

™       the  dietancee  (reduced,  if  necessary,  by  calibration,  as 

showu   above,  to  distances   along  a  wire  of  aoifomi 

resistance  p  per  unit  of  length)  measured  along  the 

wire  from  A,  we  have 

r,-r,=p(s,-s^     ....     (28) 

These  results  are  evidently  free  from  any  uncertainty 
as  to  the  resistance  of  the  junctions  of  the  slide-wire  to 
the  copper  bars  at  its  ends,  and  from  any  error  due  to 
want  of  correspondence  between  the  index  mark  on  the 
sliding-piece  and  the  point  of  contact.* 

If  a  separate  experiment  be  made  with  a  coil  of 
accurately  known  resistance  r,,  just  a  very  little  leas 
than  that  of  the  whole  wire,  and  a  second  coaductor 
of  resistance  T^  so  small  that  it  may  be  neglected,  the 
value  of  p  may  be  obtained  from  the  equation 


C-^ (29) 

If  the  coils  compared  are  too  unequal  to  allow  balance 

to  be  made  on  the  wire,  a  series  of  intermediary  coils 

may  be  obtained,  so  as  to  give  a  gradual  descent  from 

one  coil  to  the  other. 

Method  of      The  resistance  of  the  wire  between  any  two  readings 

Re^^«  may  also  be  determined  by  the  following  method,  which  is 

Wire  *  ^"^  rcBtstance  of  a  coil  may  be  accuntely  adjuated  to  any  mquired 

tbIuc  by  first  making  it  slightly  too  great,  and  then  joining  it  in 
multiple  arc  with  a  thin  wire  cut  so  as  to  give  as  ne&rly  as  possible  the 
required  correction.  If  the  observsd  resistance  be  r„  and  that  required 
r[,  the  resistance  of  the  correcting  wire  is  r,rj/(r,  -t{i. 
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due  to  Mr.  D.  M.  Levis.  The  total  reststance  of  the  w: 
is  approximately  found  hj  measuring  it  with  an  ordinary  j 
bridge  coQBistiug  of  a  post-office  set  of  coila  or  other  "^'^ 
available  form  of  resistance  box.  Two  coils  are  then 
made,  the  resistance  of  each  of  which  is  less  than  unity 
by  a  quantity  which  is  nearly  equal  to,  but  not  greater 
than,  the  total  resistance  of  the  wire.  These  can  be 
also  made  by  means  of  an  ordinary  resistance  box. 
Let  iii,  i^  be  the  as  yet  not  accurately  known  resistances 
of  these  coila.  Each  is  tested  as  follows  in  the  slide 
wire  bridge  against  a  unit  coil,  a  standard  ohm  for 
example.  The  unit  coil  is  first  placed  in  the  position  a 
of  Fig.  71,  and  one  of  the  two  resistances,  S^  say,  is 
placed  in  the  position  h.  The  connections  should  be 
made  by  mercury  cups  as  already  described.  In  the 
positions  marked  c,  d  are  placed  permanently  two  coils 
of  nearly  equal  resistance.  The  m^nitudes  of  these 
need  not  be  known,  but  should  not  be  greater  than  one 
or  two  units.  Balance  is  obtained  with  the  slide  S  at 
a  poiut  near  the  end  B  of  the  slide  wire,  and  the  reading 
on  the  slide  scale  is  taken.  The  coil  H^  and  the  unit 
are  then  interchanged,  and  balance  obtained  with  the 
slide  near  A.  The  difference  of  the  two  readings  gives 
the  length  of  wire  intercepted  between  them,  and  this 
must  be  equal  in  resistance  to  1  —  .S,. 

The  other  coil  B^  is  now  substituted  for  Si  and  two 
readings  for  which  balance  is  obtained  taken  in  the 
same  way.  These  give  a  length  of  the  wire  the  resist- 
ance of  which  is  1  —  JRj. 

-  The  two  resistances  are  now  put  together  in  series 
and  tested  i^ainst  the  unit  in  precisely  the  same  way, 
A  A  2 
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Method  of  and 
finding 

BtttuUno 


i 


between  the  two  readings  taken  a  length  of 
wire  of  resistance  R^  +  R^  —  l. 

Now  from  a  previously  made  calibration  of  the  wire 
the  resistances  of  the  three  portions  of  the  wire  thus 
observed  cun  be  obtained  in  terms  of  tlie  resistance 
of  the  calibration -atop,  and  three  equations  are  thus 
available  for  the  determination  of  the  three  unknown 
quantities  lii,  R^,  and  r,  the  resistance  of  the  step  used 
in  calibration,  as  in  p.  3i6  above.  The  following  table 
gives  the  results  of  this  process  applied  to  the  slide- wire 
the  calibration  of  which  is  given  above. 


PoiiOoniofths 

Bud- 

WW. 

Rcalitannn  tMtwHn  then  THdtngi  in  terrpi 
off.   ObMloedftomT«l)l«,p.s«.b<««. 

L.a 

Blltfit. 

1 

1 

1-40 
97-72 

9-13063r 
[9-47875  -  -13220 -  -21690-9-lSll 

1 

1 

014 
98-97 

9-36797r 
[9-47B73  -  -01322  -  ■09754=9-368] 

«.  +  «. 

1 

«!+«. 

69-70 
31-46 

3-6249fir 
[3-79068--02843-13717-3-626] 

Here  1  -  J!,  -  9131r,  1  -  fl,  -  93 

Ji,  +  Ji,  -  1  -  3-625I- 
and  therefore 

1  - iZ,  _   l-Rj      R,  +  R,-l 1^ 

'"TTSr"    9-368    "       3625       ~    221 
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Substituting  this  value  of  t  in  tbe  first  two  equations 
we  find  S^  and  S.^  This  can  be  need,  as  shown  at  p.  346 
above,  to  find  the  resistance  of  the  portion  of  the  wire 
between  any  two  readings  of  the  scide. 

An  accurate  comparison  of  two  nearly  equal  resist-   Compari- 
ances,  for  example  a  unit  with  its  copy,  can  be  obtained  '"Jjeiiriy" 
by  making  the  t^  and  r^  to  be  compared  occupy  the  Equal  Re- 
positions c,  d,  of  Fig.  71.    Balance  is  first  obtained  with 
r,  and  r,  in  one  pair  of  positions,  then  they  are  inter- 
changed and  balance  again  obtained.    Assuming  that 
the  permanent  resistances  ate  iaoluded  in  r,,  r,,  r^,  r,, 
and  giving  s^,  Sj  the  same  meanings  as  at  p.  345  above, 
we  have 

Tj  _  __T\^^\ y^  -f-  w  —  gg 


and  therefore 


r, +r 

1  +  ^ 

+  «, 

-', 

'"l  +  ''l 

+  m 

-  Pi 

-'i> 

2(', 

-•-2) 

(30) 


Hence  the  greater  r,  +  r^  the  greater  Sj  —  z^.  Thus 
by  choosing  a  pair  of  resistances  as  nearly  equal  as 
possible,  and  sutficiently  great,  r^  and  r^  may  be  com- 
pared to  any  needful  degree  of  accuracy. 

The  permanent  resistances,  a,  ^  say,  corresponding  to  Measare- 
tlie  coils  a,  b  of  Fig.  71,  may  be  estimated  by  the  following  "'™J,''' 
method,  by  which  two  low  resistances  can  be  measured  Low  R«- 
when  the  ratio  of  two  others  is  accurately  known.  Let  ' 
the  resistances  r^,  r^  of  c,  d  in  Fig.  70  have  the  known 
ratio  ft.    We   shall   suppose   r^   and  r^  to  be  so  low 
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MMiure-   resistances  that,  with  a  value  of  ft  differing  connder- 

two       ably  from  unity,  halance  can  be  found  on  the  wire. 

I«*  K<-   Balance  is  obtained  with  the  coils  in  the  positions  «,  d, 

shown  in  Fig.  71 ;  then  r,  and  r,  are  interchanged, 

^       and  balance  is  again  obtained.    We  have 


'■  + 

+ 

•  w  — 

z. 

"      r,  +  w 

r 

i+z» 

From  these  equations 

we  obtain 

'         /^  -  1  ■ 

r.  =  -«, 

+ 

l1> 
1 

.(31) 

If  thick  copper  pieces  be  substituted  for  the  coils  a,  h  of 
Fig.  71,  their  resistances,  if  the  connections  as  is  under- 
stood are  made  with  proper  mercury  cups,  may  be  taken 
as  zero,  and  a  and  &  are  approximately  given  by  (31). 
The  values  of  a,  ^  thus  obtained  may  be  used  for  the 
correction  of  the  values  of  r^,  r,  found  as  just  described. 
This  correction  will  not  be  appreciably  affected  by  the 
unknown  permanent  resistances  corresponding  to  the 
coils  c,  d,  if  r,,  r,  are  taken  moderately  large  so  that  the 
actual  ratio  may  be  taken  as  equal  to  their  known  ratio. 
Comjwri-  Neither  of  the  arrangements  of  Wheatstone's  Bridge 
low  BeaUt-  described  above  is  at  all  suitable  for  the  comparison  of 
"'<^'  the  resistances  of  short  pieces  of  thick  wire  or  rod,  for 
example,  speciqiens  of  the  main  conductors  of  a  low 
resistance  electric  light  installation,  the  resistances  of 
which  are  so  small  as  to  be  comparable  with,  if  not  less 
than,  the  resistances  of  the  contacts  of  the  different 
wires  by  which  they  are  joined  for  measurement.  To 
obtain  an  accurate  result  in  such  a  case,  we  must 
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compare,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  difference  of  poteo- 
tials  between  two  cross-sectiong  in  the  rod  whicli  is 
being  tested,  with  the  difiference  of  potentials  between 
two  cross-sections  in  a  standard  rod,  while  the  same  cur- 
rent flows  in  both  rods,  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  axis 
at  and  everywhere  between  each  pair  of  cross-sections. 

Sir  William  Thomson  has  so  modi6ed  Wheatstone's 
Bridge,  by  adding  to  it  what  he  has  called  secondary     "^^^ 

conductors,  as  to  enable  it  to  be  used,  with  all  the  con-  SecoirfMy 

Coudiic- 
venience  of  the  ordinary  arrangement,  for  the  accurate      ton. 

comparison  of  the  resistance  of  a  foot  or  two  of  thick 


copper  conductor  with  that  between  two  cross-sections 
in  a  standard  rod.  The  arrangement  is  shown  in  Fig. 
70.  CD  are  two  cross-sections,  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  ends  of  the  conductor  to  be  tested,  and  A£  are 
two  similar  cross-sections  of  the  standard  conductor. 
These  rods  are  connected  by  a  thick  piece  of  metal,  so 
that  the  resistance  between  B  and  C  is  very  small,  and 
the  terminals  of  a  battery  of  low  resistance  are  applied 
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Thomson'a  at  the  otter  extremities  of  the  roda  as  skown.     The 
iria      sections  56' are  coDnect«d  also  by  a  wire  BLG,  and  the 

Soeondarr  sectioDs  AD  by  a  wire  AMD,  in  each  case  by  as  good 
Xff^  metallic  contacts  as  possible.  BLG  and  AMD  may 
very  conveniently  be  wires,  along  which  sliding  contact- 
pieces  L  and  M  can  be  moved,  with  resistances  R,  B,  B,  B 
of  half  an  ohm  or  an  ohm  each,  inserted  as  shown  in 
the  figure.  The  sections  A,  D  are  so  far  from  the  ends 
of  the  rods,  and  the  wires  AMD,  BLG  are  made  of  so 
great  resistance  (one  or  two  ohms  is  enough  in  most 
coses),  that  the  current  throughout  the  portions  of  the 
conductors  compared  is  parnllel  to  tho  axis,  and  the 
efl'ect  of  any  small  resistance  of  contact  there  may  be 
at  A,  B,  (',  D  is  simply  to  increase  the  effective  resist- 
ance of  BLG  and  AMD  by  a  small  fraction  of  the  actual 
resistance  of  the  wire  in  each  cjise.  The  terminals  of 
the  galvanometer  G  are  applied  at  L  and  M,  and  the 
circuits  of  the  galvanometer  and  battery  are  com- 
pleted through  a  double  key  as  in  the  ordinary 
bridge.  A  reversing  key  is  inserted  in  the  battery 
circuit  as  in  other  cases,  to  enable  the  comjiarison  to  be 
made  with  both  directions  of  current. 

Let  tho  resistnnces  AAf,  DM  be  denoted  by  r^,  r^; 
BL,CLhya,l>.  A II, CD hy  r^.r^.  &nd  BC hy  s.  Suppose 
r^  and  r^  to  be  varied  by  moving  the  sliding  piece  at  M 
till  no  current  flows  through  the  galvanometer.  To  find 
tho  relation  which  must  hold  among  the  resistances 
when  this  is  the  case,  we  may  suppose  the  jioiut  L  con- 
nected by  a  bar  of  zero  resistance,  with  the  cross-section 
of  E,  which  is  at  the  same  potential  as  L.  Call  this 
cross-section  JC.     Tho  resistance  of  the  portion  of  BG  to 
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the  left  of  K  ia  a»/(o  +  b),  and  of  the  portion  to  the  Thomaon's 
right  6«/(a  +  6).     The  resistance  between  B  and  KL     ^^ 
is  therefore  {aV(o  +  &)}/{«  +  <"/(«  +  &)}.  or  aaj{a  +  i  +  s),  ^^^^ 
and  similarly  that  between  G  and  KL  is  i3/(«  +  ft  +  «).      tots. 
Hence  by  (1)  wo  have 


.  +  » 


rj-'n-ir,) 


(32) 


Kow  (  has  been  supposed  very  small  in  comparison 
■with  a  +  b,  and  a  and  h  can  be  easily  chosen  so  as  to 
make  ar^  —  fcrj  approximately  equal  to  zero.  Hence 
equation  (4)  reduces  to 

•■.=!:■'•, (33) 


the  formula  found  above  for  the  ordinary  Wheatstone 
Bridge. 

The  apparatus  illustrated  in  Fig.  80  ia  convenient  for   Practical 
the  carrying  out  of  this   method   in   practice.     On  a    ^^^  "" 
massive  sole  plate  of  iron,  F,  are  mounted  two  vertical  Thomnon's 
guide-rods  of  copper.  A,  A,  and  parallel  to  these  the 
rods  to  be  compared,  viz.,  a  standard  rod  0,  and  the 
rod  to  be  tested  Cj.     C,  C^  are  .supported  with  their 
lower  ends  in  two  mercury  cups  cut  in  a  single  block 
of  copper.     This  block  corresponds  tu  thu  piece  E  in 
Fig.  79.     The  upper  ends  of  C,  Gi  are  fixed  in  screw 
blocks  of  copper,  t,  t,  to  which  also  are  attached  the 
terminals  of  a  constant  battery  B  of  low  resistance.     A 
reversing  key  K  is  interposed  between  t,  t  and  the 
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i 


PmcHcal    battery.     A  scale  Z>  graduated   along   its   two   edj 
^^gf  ""  nearly  fills  the  space  between  the  rods  C,  C^ 


^^=L 


¥ 


A  pair  of  resistance  coils,  r,  r,  are  fixed  to  the  sol> 
plate,  and  have  one  terminal  of  each  connected  by  -. 
atrip  of  copper,  which  also  carries  the  terminal  screw  1 
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The  other  terminals  of  these  coUb  are  fixed  to  two  pnctic^ 
copper  slidera,  S^  Sg,  which  move  along,  but  are  in-  ^PP^"" 
sulated  &om,  the  guide-rods,  and  cany  contact  pieces  Thomw>s'i 
c,  c,  each  of  which  is  bevelled  o£f  to  a  knife-edge  on      ""**■ 
a  level  with  its  upper  side.    This  knife-edge  is  pressed 
against  the  corresponding  rod  by  springs  s,  s,  which  are 
insulated  so  as  not  to  touch  the  rods.     The  coils  r,  r 
are  attached  directly  to  the  contact  pieces  c,  e.    Thus 
S^r  T  T  5'g,  corresponds  to  the  partial  circuit  BBLRG 
of  Fig.  79. 

Near  the  upper  ends  of  C,  (7,  is  a  similar  arrangement 
of  sliders,  S,  S^  with  spring  contacts  and  attached  coils, 
]i,  R.  These  coils  are  connected  by  a  copper  strip 
which  carries  the  terminal  jT^.  The  coils  It,  H  are 
attached  to  the  upper  ends  of  the  guide-rods  A,  A,  and 
through  these  to  the  sliders  S,  Sy  The  guide-rods  are 
80  thick  that  no  appreciable  change  is  made  in  the 
ratio  of  the  resistances  of  the  parts  of  the  partial 
circuit  SRTjRSj  on  the  two  sides  of  T-i  by  varying  the 
positions  of  the  sliders.  This  partial  circuit  corresponds 
to  AEMBD  of  Fig.  79. 

Each  pair  of  coils,  r,  r  and  B,  B,  may  be  wound  on  a 
single  bobbin  with  advant^^e.  The  arrangement  is 
thereby  rendered  more  compact,  and  there  is  less  risk 
of  error  from  difference  of  temperature  between  the 
bobbins,  or  of  thermoelectric  disturbance  between  their 
terminals. 

Between  T  and  T,  is  placed  the  galvanometer  ff, 
which  is  provided  with  a  simple  key  k,  placed  for 
convenience  in  the  actual  arrangement  beside  tbo 
reversing  key  K. 


Bridge. 
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Pnctied  Id  the  use  of  the  instrument  the  rods  to  be  compared 
^^^f™  are  placed  in  position,  and  the  sliders  on  the  rod  of 
!>»'*  lower  resistance  are  placed  so  that  their  upper  edges, 
and  therefore  their  knife-edges,  are  opposite  the  lowest 
and  uppermost  divisions  of  the  scale.  The  lower  contact 
piece  on  the  other  rod  is  placed  with  its  upper  edge 
opposite  the  lowest  division  of  the  scale  on  that  side. 
The  upper  contact  piece  on  the  same  rod  is  then  shifted 
until  no  current  flows  through  the  galvanometer. 
Balance  is  obtained  for  both  directions  of  the  carrent, 
and  the  meao  position  of  the  slider  taken,  to  eliminate 
error  from  thermoelectric  disturbance. 

A  number  of  standard  rods  of  different  thicknesses 
are  provided  with  the  iDstnimeot  in  order  that  nearly 
equal  ratios  may  be  obtained  over  a  wide  range  of  low 
resistauces. 


The  following  method  was  used  for  the  same  purpose 
by  Messrs.  Matthiessen  and  Hockin  in  their  researches 
on  alloys.     AB,  CD,  Fig.  81,  are  the  two  rods  to  be 
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compared.  They  are  connected  in  circuit  with  two  Matthlu- 
coils  of  resistaDcea  r,  a,  which  have  betweeo  them  a  ^"f^. 
gradaated  wire  WW,  as  in  EirchhofTs  bridge.  8^  are  M«thad. 
two  sharp  knife-edges,  the  distance  of  which  apart  can 
be  accarately  measured,  fixed  in  a  piece  of  dry  hard 
wood  or  vulcanite,  and  connected  with  mercury  cups  on 
its  upper  side;  This  arrangement  is  placed  on  the 
conductor  AS,  so  that  the  knife-edges  making  contact 
include  between  them  a  length  SS"  of  the  rod.  TT'  is 
a  precisely  similar  arrangement  placed  on  CD.  One 
terminal  of  the  galvanometer  is  applied  at  5,  and  the 
resistances  r,  s  adjusted  so  that  a  point  P  on  the  wire 
which  gives  balance  is  found  for  the  other  terminal. 
The  terminal  of  the  galvanometer  is  !«hifted  to  S",  and  a 
second  point  P"  found  by  varying  the  resistances  of  the 
coils  from  r,,  ^j  to  r\,  s\  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep 
the  sum  r  +  s  constant  Similarly  balance  is  found  for 
TT'  with  values  r^,  Jtj,  r'^  s'„  for  the  resistances  of  the 
coils,  fulfilling  the  condition  that  the  sum  r  +  s  is  the 
same  as  in  the  former  case.  Let  a,  b,  c,  d,  k  denote  the 
resistances  between  L  and  ;S',  L  and  S,  L  and  T,  L  and  T, 
L  and  JIf  respectively ;  a,  0,  y,  S  the  resistance  between 
Wand /"in  the  four  cases,  k  the  resistance  of  the  whole 
wire  WW.     We  have  by  (1) 


k-a       8i  +  K  ~a 
and  therefore 

i-H^ w 
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Where  S  =  r  +  *  +  x, 


Hrthod.'   similarly 
Therefore 


5_  t\  +  $ 
k~      It 

^-g  _  y'l  -  n  +  j3  -  g  ,  « 


In  the  same  way  we  get 


d-e       r*,  -  r,  +  5  -  Y 
k      ~  R 


(86) 


and  combiniDg  the  last  two  equations  we  get  for  the 
ratio  of  the  resistances  of  the  conductors  between  the 
pairs  of  knife-edges — 

h~a  _  /.  -  r,  +  ff  -  g 

d^c  -  r'^  _  r,  +  S  -  7    •     •     ■     (^^^ 

Method  of  The  following  method  of  comparing  resistaaces 
CompHTi-  i^  in  principle  the  same  as  Thomson's  Bridge  with 
son  of  secondary  conductors,  and  Matthiessen  and  Hockin's 
PottDtuU.        .,,.,,,  ,.,       , 

method  descnbed  above,  as,  like  them,  it  consists  in 

comparing  the  difference  of  potentials  between  two 
cross- sections  near  the  ends  of  the  conductor  to  be 
tested  with  the  difference  of  potentials  between  two 
cross- sections  in  a  standard  conductor,  when  the  same 
uniform  current  is  flowing  in  both.  It  is,  however,  more 
readily  applicable  in  practice,  and  is  very  useful  for  a 
great  many  purposes,  as  for  example,  in  the  testing  of 
the  armatures  or  magnet  coils  of  machines,  in  tbe  esti- 
mation of  the  resistances  of  contacts,  and  in  the  deter- 
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mination  of  the  specific  conductivitieB  of  thick  copper  Metood  of 
wires  or  rods.  All  that  is  required  is  a  small  battery,  a  compui- 
suitable  galvanometer  of  sufficient  sensibility,  and  ^^ 
two  or  three  resistance  coils  of  from  }  ohm  to  1  ohm. 
These  coils  may  very  conveniently  for  many  purposes  be 
made  of  galvanised  or  tinned  iron  wire  of  No.  14  or  16 
B.W,G„  wound  round  a  piece  of  wood  ^  inch  thick,  from 
S  tolO  inches  broad,  and  from  12  tolSinch^long.with 
notches  cut  in  its  sides,  at  intervals  of  a  quarter  of  an 
inch,  to  keep  the  wire  in  position.  To  avoid  any 
electromagnetic  effect  which  may  be  proiluced  by  the 
coils  if  they  happen,  when  carrying  currents,  to  be 
placed  near  the  galvanometer,  the  wire  should  be 
doubled  on  itself  at  its  middle  point,  the  bight  put 
round  a  piu  fixed  near  one  end  of  the  board,  and  the 
wire  then  wound  double  on  the  board,  the  two  parts 
being  kept  far  enough  apart  to  insure  insulation.  Re- 
sistance coils  made  in  this  way  are  exceedingly  useful 
for  electric-lighting  experiments,  as  the  thickness  of  the 
wire  and  its  exposure  everywhere  to  the  air  prevent 
undue  heating  by  strong  currents,  or,  if  there  is  much 
heating,  obviate  the  risk  of  damage.  For  the  battery  a 
single  cell,  as  for  example  a  gravity-Daniell,  or,  if  the 
battery  is  to  be  carried  from  place  to  place,  two  her- 
metically-sealed chloride  of  silver  cells,  which  may  be 
joined  in  series  or  in  multiple  arc  as  required,  may  very 
conveniently  be  used.  Sir  William  Thomson's  graded 
potential  galvanometer*  (see  Vol.  II.)  is  the  most 
*  That  is  a  high  ledstance  gnlTatiometer  in  which  the  needle  ejattm, 
or  nugnetonieter,  can  be  placed  with  its  centre  at  differeot  distances 
from  the  centre  of  the  coil  to  gire  different  degrees  of  sensibility,  and 
fiuthei  provided  with  one  or  more  msgnett  to  intensify  the  mngnetic 
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Uethod  of  convenient  inatrament  (described  below)  for  manypnc- 
Cmnn^-  tJcalpi^T^'BeB;  butwhen veiygreataccnrocyiaaimedat, 
■on  of  as  when  the  method  is  used  for  the  measurement  of  the 
specific  conductivity  of  short  lengths  of  thick  metallic 
wires  by  comparison  with  a  standard,  a  sensitive  re- 
flecting galvanometer  of  resistance  great  in  compaiison 
with  that  of  the  conductor  between  the  points  at  which 
the  terminals  are  applied  should  be  employed,  and  the 
battery  should  be  of  as  low  internal  resistance  as 
possible. 

The  galvanometer  is  first  set  up  and  made  of-  the 
requisite  sensibility  either  by  adjusting,  as  described  in 
p.  310  above,  the  intensity  of  the  field  in  which  it  is 
placed,  or,  if  it  is  a  graded  galvanometer,  by  placing 
the  magnetometer  at  the  position  nearest  the  coil,  and 
dispensing  with  the  field-magnet. 

The  conductor  whose  resistance  is  to  be  compared,  and 
one  of  the  coils  whose  resistance  is  known,  are  joined  in 
series  with  the  battery.  It  is  advisable  to  have  this 
circuit  at  a  distance  of  a  few  yards  from  the  galvano- 
meter, so  that  accidental  motions  of  the  wires  carrying 
the  current  may  not  have  any  sensible  effect  on  tiie 
needle.  One  operator  then  holds  the  electrodes  of  the 
galvanometer  so  as  to  include  between  them,  say,  first 
the  wire  which  is  being  tested,  then  the  known  resist- 
ance, then  once  more  the  wire  being  tested,  in  every 
case  taking  care  not  to  include  any  binding  screw  con- 
nection, or  other  contact  of  the  conductors.  The  known 
resistance  should,  when  great  accuracy  is  required,  be  so 
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choaea  that  the  readings  obtained  in  these  two  opera-  Hetbod  of 
tions  are  as  nearly  as  may  be  equal.  C^^^- 

Let  the  mean  of  the  readings  for  the  first  and  third     ""i  ?' 
operations  be  V  scale  divisions,  for  the  second  V ;  let  r 
denote  the  known  resistance,  and  x  the  resistance  to  be 
found. 

Since  by  Ohm's  law  the  diflference  of  potentials  be- 
tween any  two  points  in  a  homogeneous  wire,  formii^ 
part  of  a  circuit  in  which  a  uniform  current  is  flowing, 
is  proportional  to  the  resistance  between  those  two 
points,  we  have, 

«  =  ?' (38) 


The  resistance  of  a  contact  of  two  wires  whether  or 
not  of  the  same  metal  may  be  found  in  the  same 
manner,  by  placing  the  galvanometer  electrodes  so  as 
to  include  the  contact  between  them,  and  comparing 
the  difference  of  potential  on  its  two  sides  with  that 
between  the  two  ends  of  a  known  resistance  in  the 
same  circuit.  Care  must  however  be  taken  in  all 
experiments  made  by  this  method,  especially  when  the 
galvanometer  circuit  includes  conductors  of  different 
metals,  to  make  sure  that  no  error  is  caused  by  thermal 
electromotive  forces.  To  ehminate  such  errors  the 
observations  should  be  made  with  the  current  flowing 
first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  the  other  in  the  battery 
circuit. 

The  following  results  of  some  measurements  of  the  Practical 
resistance  of  a  Siemens  S  D^  dynamo  machine,  made  on  "*""?'*• 
May  4, 1883,  in  the  Physical  liaboratory  of  the  University 

VOL.  I.  B  B 
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Pncticd  of  Qlaagow,  ma^  serve  to  illustrate  this  metliod.  An 
^  iron  wire  coil,  of  balf  an  ohm  resistance,  waa  joined 
to  one  of  the  terminals  of  a  standard  Darnell,  and  short 
wires  attached  to  the  other  terminal  of  the  cell  and  ihe 
free  end  of  the  coil  were  made  to  complete  the  circuit 
through  the  armature,  by  being  pressed  on  two  diametrii>- 
ally  opposite  commutator  bars,  from  which  the  brushes 
and  the  magnet  connections  had  been  removed.  The 
electrodes  of  the  galvanometer,  which  was  one  of  Sir 
William  Thomson's  dead-beat  reflecting  galvanometers 
of  high  resistance,  were  applied  alternately  to  the  same 
commutator  bars,  and  to  the  ends  of  the  half  ohm,  and 
the  readings  recorded.  The  following  are  the  results, 
extracted  from  the  Laboratory  Reconls,  of  three  con- 
secutive experiments : 

EXPERIUEHT  I. 


Op«.tion. 
Galv.  zero  read 
Electrodes  on  4  ohm 

214' 

857 
697 

Dtflectlon  of 
Spot  of  Light. 

643 
383 

Esperiub:it  II. 

Galv.  zero  read 

Electrodes  on  armature 
,,           „  i  ohm 
„          „  armature 

214 

607 
874 

607 

393 

660 
393 

EXPEBIHENT  III. 

Galr.  zero  rend 
Electrodes  on  J  ohm 

214 
874 

660 

The  first  experiment  gives  for  x  the  value,  383  X  -S/QiiS, 
IT  -298  ohm.    The  other  two  experiments,  although 
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their  Dumbers  are  different,  give  vei;  Dearly  the  same    Fnutiesi 
result,  which  i^reeB  closely  with  a  measurement  made     **"'P  *' 
about  eight  monthB  before,  by  the  aame  method,  with  a 
graded  potential  galvanometer. 

Is  the  ordinary  testing  of  the  armatures  of  machines 
by  this  method,  the  circuit  of  the  battery  may  be  com- 
pleted through  the  brushes ;  but  if  the  machine  has 
been  wound  on  the  shunt  system,  care  must  be  taken 
to  previously  disconnect  the  magnet  coils.  In  every 
case  the  galvanometer  electrodes  must  be  placed  on  the 
commutator  bara  directly. 

Prof.  Tait  •  has  used  a  differential  galvanometer  (see 
below,  p.  374)  for  this  method  of  determining  low  resist- 
ances. The  conductors  to  be  compai-ed  were  arranged 
in  series,  so  that  the  same  current  flowed  through'  both. 
The  terminals  of  one  coil  were  then  placed  at  two 
points  on  one  conductor,  the  terminals  of  the  other 
coil  at  two  points  on  the  other,  such  that  the  galva- 
nometer deflection  was  zero.  The  diflference  of  poten- 
tials between  the  points  of  each  pair  was  therefore  the 
same  in  the  two  cases.  Hence  the  lengths  of  portions 
of  the  two  conductors  of  equal  resistance  were  obtained . 

The  following  zero  method,  due  to  Mr.  T.  Gray,  is   Potentisl 
founded  on  the  same  principle.     The  arrangement  of    ^Jj^ 
apparatus  is  shown  in  Fig.  82.     One  terminal  of   a    Doable- 
battery  of  one  or  two  low  resistance  cells  is  attached  to       ""' 
a  stud  on  a  thick  copper  bar  F,  the  other  terminal  to  a 
metallic  axis  round  which  the  copper  bar  A  turns.    The 
bar  h  makes  contact  at  its  outer  end  with  a  bare  wire 
and  a  bare  rod  bent  round  into  concentric  circles  witli 
•  Trant.  J1.S.R,  Tol.  XKviii.  1877-8. 

B  B   2 


Double- 

L 
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centre  at  the  axis  of  the  bar,  and  having  a  pair  of 
remote  extremities  connected  with  mercury  cups  or 
binding  terminals,  and  tlie  other  pair  of  extremities 
free  as  shown.  To  one  of  these  terminals  is  connected 
one  end  of  the  bar  to  be  tested,  to  the  other  one 
end  of  the  standard  bar.  The  other  end  of  one  of 
these  bars,  say  the  slandard,  is  connected  to  a  mercury 
cup  S,  which  is  in  line  with,  but  is  insulated  from, 
a  tow  of  mercury  cups  or  a  mercury  trough  cut  in 
A  copper  bar  placed  parallel  to  P.     Between  this  bar 


Flc.  82. 


and  the  trough  are  stretched  a  series  of  parallel  wires 
all  of  the  same  material  and  length  and  as  nearly  as 
possible  of  the  same  resistance;  and  a  single  wire,  of 
the  same  resistance,  material,  and  length,  connects  the 
bar  Pand  the  cup  S  with  which  the  standard  bar  is  in 
contact.  These  wires  may  be  conveniently  straight  rods 
of  platinoid,  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  six 
feet  long,  soldered  at  one  end  to  the  bar  P,  and  at 
the  other  to  stout  well-amalgamated  copper  terminals 
dipping  into  the  mercury  cups  or  trough.  The  wires 
may  bo  made  of  the  same  resistance  by  means  of 
a  slide  wire  bridge,  or  by  the  method  described 
below.  I 
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The  cup  S  aod  the  terminals  T  are  now  hrought  to   Poiential 
one  potential  by  taming  the  bar  h  round  on  the  circular      ^^^ 
wire  until  a  sensitive  galvanometer,  /,  joining  them    I*c°'i'«" 
shows  no  deflection.     This  galvanometer  is  then  left 
connected,  and  by  means  of  a  second  sensitive  galvano- 
meter, g,  two  pairs  of  points  a,  d  and  c,  d  are  found 
between  which  in  each  case  no  current  flows  when  they 
are  connected  by  a  wire,    Each  pair  of  points  are  there- 
fore at  the  same  potential.     Hence  if  we  denote  by  r, 
the  resistance  of  the  standard  between  b  and  d,  by  r^ 
that  of  the  other  rod  between  a  and  c,  and  by  n  the 
number  of  wires  joining  P  and  T,  we  have 


^»  =  «- 


A  differential  galvanometer  (p.  374  below)  with  two 
independent  pairs  of  terminals  may  be  employed  for  this 
method.  One  coil  may  be  made  to  join  a,  b,  the  other 
c,  d,  or  one  coil  may  be  made  to  join  b,  d,  and  the  other 
a,  e.  In  Uie  former  case  either  the  effect  on  each  coil 
must  be  made  zero,  or  care  must  be  taken  to  connect  the 
proper  terminals  to  a,  h  and  c,  d.  The  resistance  of  the 
galvanometer  coils  except  when  the  current  in  each 
coil  is  made  zero,  must  be  so  great  as  not  to  cause  any 
sensible  alteration  of  the  potentials  at  the  points  at 
which  the  terminals  are  applied. 

The  wires  joining  i*  to  5  and  T  may  he  tested  for 
equality  as  follows.  Two  nearly  equal  wires  are  made 
to  join  Pto  S  and  P  io  T,  and  k  is  placed  so  that  the 
galvanometer  /  shows  zero  current.  The  wire  joining 
P  to  T  is  then  removed  and  another  put  in  its  place. 
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•  If  the  current  in  /  still  remains  zero  for  the  suae 
position  of  h  the  latter  wire  and  the  former  are  of  the 
same  resistance.  If  aot  the  necessary  correction  is 
made  (see  footnote  p.  354)  and  the  comparisoo  repeated. 
Early  Before  the  invention  of  the  Bridge  Method  resist- 
or''co^  ances  were  in  general  compared  hy  a  process  of  substi- 
pwiQg  He-  tiition ;  by  varying  the  resistance  in  a  circuit  including 
the  resistance  to  be  measured  by  known  amounts ;  or 
by  means  of  a  differential  galvanometer.  In  the  first 
the  resistance  to  be  compared  was  placed  in  the  circuit 
of  a  galvanometer  and  battery,  and  the  deSection  of 
the  galvanometer  noted.  The  unknown  resistance  was 
then  replaced  by  a  variable  and  known  resistance,  which 
was  adjusted  until  the  former  deflection  was  reproduced. 
The  unknown  resistance  was  then  taken  as  equal  to  the 
adjusted  value  of  the  variable  resistance.  This  method 
as  well  as  the  second  involved  the  assumption  that  the 
electromotive  force  and  resistance  of  the  battery  re- 
mained the  same  in  both  experiments.  This  assumption 
cannot  in  general  be  made  with  safety  if  accurate  results 
are  required.  These  two  methods  are  now  seldom 
or  never  used,  and  we  shall  not  here  further  discuss 
them. 
Method  by  The  method  by  differential  galvanometer  is  similar, 
liBl'oslTa-  ^^^  ^'^^^  °°*  involve  the  assumption  just  referred  to. 
uoweter.  A  differential  galvanometer  is  an  instrument  with  two 
distinct  coils  eacli  with  a  pair  of  terminals  of  its  own. 
Sometimes  the  two  coils  have  a  common  terminal,  but 
this  arrjiDgement  serves  no  purpose  and  renders  the 
instrument  inapplicable  in  many  cases.  The  coils  are 
in  general  arranged  so  as  to  have  equal  resistance,  and 
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SO  •ae  to  have  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  magnetic  MeUiod  bj 
effects  OD  the  needle  for  all  positions  of  the  latter,  tui  Gain- 
Thus  in  such  an  instmmeiit  when  equal  differences  of  '«"""'«'■ 
potential  are  established  between  the  pairs  of  terminals 
so  as  to  produce  currents  in  opposite  directions  through 
the  coils,  the  needle  shows  no  deflection. 

To  determine  an  unknown  resistance  fj  it  is  joined  as 
shown  in  Fig.  83  to  one  of  the  terminals  t,t  of  &  coil 


-^^-iCD" 


of  the  galvanometer.  The  other  end  of  the  resistance 
and  the  other  terminal  of  the  coil  are  connected  re- 
spectively to  the  terminals  a,  h  of  a.  battery  B. 
Another  resistance  Tj,  is  connected  in  a  similar  manner 
to  the  terminals  s,  8  of  the  other  coil  of  the  galvanometer, 
and  the  terminals  a,  b  of  the  battery.  Thus  the  battery 
current  flows  through  the  two  circuits  b  s  s  a,  b  t  t  a, 
so  that  the  magnetic  eSects  produced  at  the  needle 
are  opposed.  The  resistance  r^  is  adjusted  until  no  de- 
flection is  produced.  If  the  resistances  of  the  galvano- 
meter coils  including  the  connecting  wires  on  each  side 
of  a,  b  are  equal,  j-j  is  equal  to  r^  It  is  better  however 
to  avoid  any  error  from  resistance  of  connecting  wires 
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1^  FefJAcmg  Tt  (which  may  now  be  an  onkiown  but 
conTeniently  Tariable  resigtaDce  nich  ms  that  given  hy  a 
rheostat)  by  such  a  known  resistance  r',  as  does  not 
disturb  the  equilibrium.  Then  r,  =  /,.  This  resnlt  is 
evidently  independent  of  the  electromotive  force  and 
resistance  of  the  battery. 

Saiuibm^  To  find  the  sensibility  of  this  method  let  g^,  g^  be  the 
Diffemi-  i^sistances  of  the  coils,  r  the  resistance  of  the  battery 

tial  a»lT«-  and  wires  common  to  both  circuits,  t-j,  r,  the  remuning 
Method,  pftrts  of  the  resistances  of  the  respective  circuits,  y^, 
7j  the  currents  in  the  coils,  m  the  constant  which 
multiplied  into  7j  gives  the  deflection  produced  by  the 
coil  of  resistance  g■^,  n  the  corresponding  constant  for 
the  other  coil,  then  if  a  be  the  deflection,  we  have 

a  -  m7,  -  «7^  -  r(ri  +  r^  +  fft  +  ^J  +  {r^  ^g-,)  {r^  +  g^' 
If  we  denote  the  denominator  of  this  value  of  a  by 
J),  we  may  write  the  equation 

^£-  =  vi{g,  +  r,)-n{g,  +  r,).    .     .     (40) 
Hence  if  a  be  accurately  zero 


-=^LZLIJ (41) 

Suppose,  after  adjustment  has  been  made  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  zero  deflection,  another  resistance  r\  to  be 
substituted  for  r^,  then  calling  B",  a',  £'  the  new  values 
of  D,  a,  E,  we  have  by  (41) 

^'-m(j,  +  r,)-»(j,  +  /,)   ,     .     (*0o) 
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Hence  by  (40)  and  (40a) 

,  ,  s      D        T)'    , 

<'''i  -  n)  =TrCt  -  .^a 


E 
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Sensibili 
of 
(42)     Diflerei 
tial  (l;ih 
nomete 

Here  a  and  a  are  so  small  as  not  to  be  observable,    Method 
and  hence  to  the  degree  of  accuracy  to  which  each 
deflection  is  equal  to  zero  r\  =  r^,  whether  E  be  equal 
to  J?  or  not. 

By  first  adjusting  so  that  a  is  apparently  zero,  then 
putting  r^  out  of  adjustment  by  a  known  amount,  and 
observing  the  corresponding  deflection  a',  the  sensitive- 
ness of  the  method  can  be  calculated  by 

r\-ri  =  -^,a'      ....     (43) 

and  E  can  be  calculated  from  the  known  values  of  the 
other  quantities.  If  then  the  smallest  observable  de- 
flection be  known,  then  E  being  taken  as  constant  the 
corresponding  error  is  approximately  known. 

In  most  differential  galvanometers  g^  =  g^,  and 
m  =  n.  In  such  cases  (40a)  becomes,  the  accents  being 
dropped, 

_  r(r^  4-  r^  4-  2.^)  +  (r^  +  g)  (r^  +  g)a 

Hence  if  r,  —  r^  =  Sr  where  r  is  a  small  quantity,  we 

have 

nE .  Br  ^^^^ 


a  = 


(r  +  g)  (2r  -{-r^^g) 
or  if  r  the  resistance  of  the  battery  be  small 

nEhr 


.     •    • 


a  - 


(^1  +  9) 


% 


(45) 
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Eqnations  (44)  and  (45)  give  tbe  sensibility  of  a 
galvanoineter  so  adjusted. 
Value  If  it  be  possible  to  vary  tbe  resistance  of  the  coil, 
keeping  the  volume  of  the  conductor  constant,  then  tbe 
resistance  of  each  should  be  made  as  nearly  as  possible 
}  of  the  resistance  to  be  measured.  For  let  /  =  length 
of  wire  in  each  bobbin,  a  its  cross-sectional  area,  p  its 
specific  resistmice  (p.  SSO  below),  v  =  volume  of  wire, 
then  v  =  la,g  =  Ipja  =  Pplv.  The  value  of  n  is  propor- 
tional to  tbe  length  of  wire  through  which  tbe  current 
ilows,  and  may  be  written  kl.    We  get  for  (44) 

l-IE  .  8r 


"-■7('-.  +  P)(2r  +  r,  +  ff), 


when  u  ia  a  minimuni. 


<'»  _  ^S(g  -  r,)  +  "■' -+■''(3?  -  r,)  =  0, 
and  this  setisfisB  the  condition  for  a  ininirnum,  viz.  d^uldP  >  1. 
Hence  a  is  a  maximum  when 


'iC-.  +  ^yi-ijir^,-!) 


(46) 
is  a  maximum 


If  r  be  small  ia  comparison  with  r 
for  g  =  Jr. 

A  cell  or  battery  of  small   resistance  is  generally 
available,  but  it  is  not  generally  possible  to  vaiy  g  to 
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any  required  degree.  Dififerential  galvanometers  can 
however  be  made  with  their  coils  in  sections,  each 
provided  with  a  pair  of  terminals  so  that  they  can  be 
joined  in  any  possible  combination  of  series  or  multiple 
arc. 

When  the  resistances  to  be  comparod  are  small  they 
eiiould  be  placed  across  the  terminals  uf  the  coils  of 
the  galvanometer  aa  shunts,  and  the  two  shunted  coils 
joined  in  seriea  with  the  battery,  but  in  such  a  way  that 
the  currents  produce  opposite  effects  on  the  needle. 
Let  7  be  the  whole  current  in  the  circuit,  and  as  before 
7,,  72  be  the  currents  through  the  coila  of  resistance  g^, 
g^,  and  let  a  in  this  case  be  the  deflection.     Then 

a'  =  my,  —  Vfy^. 
But 


Method  1.1 
DifTeren- 
tM  GftI- 


and  therefore 


(47) 


where 

J>'  =  '■iViC^s  +  tfs)  +  ri3i(ri  +  ffi)  +  K^i  +  ffi)  ('■j  +  ?a)- 
If  o  =  0,  mjn  =  j-jfr^  +  ^'OKC^i  +  ffa)-    Hence  if 

m  =  n,gi  =  g3,  we  have  r,  =  r,. 

To  compare  when  m  =  «  and  g^  =  g^=  g,  the  sens!-  Compart 

bility  of  this  method  with  that  of  the  last,  we  have  if  ''^n^^' 

7-^  —  j-j  =  Sr,  a  small  quantity  Method. 

.--?%^ (48) 


Eeairt 
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This  method  is  more  seositive  thao  the  last  if  ■Z^'/jT  <  A 
that  is  if  r  <  ^. 

The  sensibilitv  of  the  method  may  easily  be  found  OS 
in  the  former  case. 

In  Older  that  the  conductii^  powers  of  different 
substances  may  be  compared  with  one  another,  it  is 
necessary  to  determine  their  specific  resistances,  that  is,  the 
resistance  in  each  case  of  a  wire  of  a  certain  specified 
length  and  cross-sectional  area.  We  shall  here  define 
the  specific  resistance  of  any  substance  at  any  given  tem- 
perature as  the  resistance  between  two  opposite  fitces  of 
a  centimetre  cube  of  the  material  at  that  temperature.* 
This  resistance  has  been  very  carefully  detennined  for 
several  different  substances  at  ordinary  temperatures  by 
various  experimenters,  and  a  table  of  results  is  pven 
below  (Table  V.). 

To  measure  the  specific  resistance  of  a  piece  of  thin 
wire,  we  have  simply  to  determine  the  resistance  of  a 
sufficiently  long  piece  of  the  wire  by  the  ordinary 
Wheatstone  Bridge  method  described  above,  and  from 
the  result  to  calculate  the  specific  resistance.  Let 
the  length  of  the  wire  be  /  cms.,  its  cross-section 
s  square  cms.,  and  its  re>i3tance  It  ohms.  Then  the 
specific  resistance  of  the  material  would  be  Hsjl  ohms. 
The  length  /  is  to  be  carefully  determined  by  an  accu- 
rately graduated  measuring-rod ;  and  the  area  s  may  be 
found  with  sufficient  accuracy  in  most  cases  by  direct 

*  The  reciprocal  of  tbU  {called  below  the  apeciEc  conductjvily)  mty 
be  advantsgeoiiBlf  called  the  eUctrie  anutiutivilg  al  the  snbatauce,  if 
the  irord  condnctmtj  be  set  free  by  the  adoption  of  the  word  eon- 
diittanee  for  thu  reciprocal  of  the  resistance  of  a  Kiren  condactor. 
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measurement,  by  means  of  a    decimal    wire    gauge    Heaanrs- 
measuring  to  a  hundredth  of  a  milhmetre.     If,  how-    specific 
ever,  the  wire  be  very  thin,  the  cross-sectiou  may,  if  the     Rraut- 
density   is  known,  he  accurately   obtained   in   square 
cms.   by  finding   the   weight  in  grammes  of  a  suffi- 
ciently long  piece  of  the  wire  (from  which  the  insulat- 
ing covering,  if  any,  has  been  carefully  removed),  and 
dividing  the  weight  by  the  product  of  the  length  and 
the  density.     Very  thin  wires   are   generally  covered 
with  silk  or  cotton,  which  may  very  easily  be  removed, 
without  injury  to  the  wire,  by  making  the  wire  into 
a  coil,  and  gently  heating  it  in  a  dUute  solution  of 
caustic  soda  or  potash.     Tbe  coating  must  not  in  any 
case  be  removed  by  scraping. 

If  the  density  is  not  known,  it  may  be  found  by    Correc- 
weighing  the  wire  in  air  and  in  water  by  the  methods   iJ^^ 
described  in  books  on  hydrostatics.    All  the  weights,       .in. 
from  1  gramme  upwards,  ordinarily  used  in  weighing     *'*'"''S' 
are  made  of  brass,  and  henco  when  conductors  of  nearly 
the  same  specific  gravity  as  brass  are  weighed  in  air, 
the  correction  for  buoyancy  may  be  neglected.     The 
weighing  in  water  however  must  be  corrected  both  for 
expansion  of  water  with  rise  of  temperature  and  for  the 
weight  of  air  displaced  by  the  weights.     For  a  tem- 
perature of  13'C.  these  corrections  are  as  follows.     For 
expansion  of  water  an  increase  of  loss  of  weight  in  water 
of  '059  per  cent;  for  buoyancy  of  air  a  diminution  of 
apparent  weight   in   water  of  '0143   per  cent.     Care 
should  be  taken  in  weighing  to  prevent  air  bubbles 
&om  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  specimen ;  and  the 
water  need  for  weighing  should  first  have  been  carefully 
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boiled  to  expel  the  air  contained  in  it.  All  error  of 
this  kind  may  be  avoided  by  boiling  the  water  with 
the  specimen  in  it,  and  then  allowing  both  to  cool 

together. 
MMsure-  If  the  wire  be  thick,  and  a  sufficient  length  of  it  to 
Specific  render  possible  an  accurate  measurement  of  its  resist- 
(jonduc-  am^g  \jy  t,ijg  ordinary  bridge  method  is  not  conveniently 
Thick  available,  one  of  the  methods  of  comparing  small 
^1°'  resistances  described  above  (p.  358  et  &eq.)  is  to  be  used. 
The  most  convenient  in  many  cases  is  that  just 
described  (p.  366  et  seg.)  in  which  the  resistance  between 
two  cross-sections  of  the  bar  to  be  tested  is  compared 
with  that  between  two  cross -sect  ions  of  a  standard  rod 
of  pure  copper.  The  cros.s-sections  should,  if  the  dis- 
tance between  them  he  not  thereby  made  too  small,  be 
chosen  so  as  to  make  the  two  resistances  nearly  equal. 
If  we  put  Vfor  the  number  of  divisions  of  deflection 
on  the  scale  of  the  potential  galvanometer,  when  the 
electrodes  of  the  galvanometer  are  applied  to  the 
standard  rod,  at  cross-sections  /  cms.  apart ;  V  that  when 
they  are  applied  to  the  rod  being  tested,  at  cross-sections 
I'  cms.  apart,  then  we  have  for  the  ratio  of  the  resist- 
ance of  unit  length  of  the  standard  to  the  resistance  of 
unit  length  of  the  wire  tested  at  the  temperature  at 
which  the  comparison  is  made,  the  value  Vl'jV'L  If 
s  and  s'  be  the  respective  cross-sectional  areas,  which  in 
this  case  are  easily  determinable  by  measurement  with 
a  screw-gauge,  and  we  assume  that  the  temperature  at 
which  the  measurements  of  resistance  are  made  is  0°C.. 
we  get  for  the  ratio  of  the  specific  resistances  at  0°  C.  the 
value  V'h'l  Vl's,  and  therefore  also  for  the  ratio  of  their 
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specific  conductivities  Vl'slVla'.  This  last  ratio  multi-  Mcssnre- 
plied  by  100  gives  the  percentage  conductivity  at  0°  0.  of  spwifio 
the  Babstance  as  compared  with  that  of  pure  copper.  If,  S"?,^""'. 
as  will  generally  be  the  case,  the  temperature  at  which  Thick 
the  experiments  are  made  be  above  the  freezing-point, 
the  value  of  100  Vl'sj  Vis',  may  be  taken  as  the  percen- 
tage of  the  specific  conductivity  of  pure  copper  at  the 
observed  temperature  possessed  by  the  substance,  and 
this,  if  the  wire  tested  is  a  specimen  of  nearly  pure 
copper,  will  be  nearly  enough  the  same  at  all  ordinary 
temperatures. 

If  in  experiments  by  this  method  the  electrodes  ore 
applied  by  hand  to  the  couductors,  the  operator  should, 
especially  if  the  electrodes  and  the  conductors  tested 
are  of  different  materials,  be  careful  not  to  handle  the 
wires,  but  should  hold  them  by  two  pieces  of  wood  in 
strips  of  paper  passed  several  times  round  the  wires,  or 
by  some  other  substance  which  conducts  heat  badly,  so 
that  no  thermal  electromotive  force  may  be  introduced 
into  the  circuit  of  the  galvanometer  (see  above,  p.  337). 
He  may  conveniently  make  the  galvanometer  contacts 
by  means  of  two  knife  edges  fixed  in  a  piece  of  wood 
which  can  be  lifted  from  one  conductor  to  the  other 
without  its  being  necessary  to  handle  the  galvanometer 
wires  in  any  way.  This  will  besides  render  any  measure- 
ment of  the  length  of  the  conductor  intercepted  be- 
tween the  galvanometer  electrodes  unnecessary,  as 
/  is  equal  to  I'.  We  have  tlien  for  the  percentage 
specific  conductivity  of  the  substance  the  value 
100  Vs'lVs. 

As  an  example  of  this  method  we  may  take   the 
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Practical  following  results  of  a  measurement  (made  m  the 
Physical  Laboratory  of  the  Uoivereity  of  Glasgow) 
of  the  specific  conductivity  of  a  short  piece  of  thick 
copper  strip.  The  specimen  was  joined  in  series 
with  a  piece  of  copper  wire  of  No.  0  B.W.G.  of  very 
high  conductivity,  in  the  circuit  of  a  Daniell's  cell  of 
low  resistance.  The  electrodes  of  a  high  resistance 
reflecting  galvanometer  applied  at  two  points  700  cms, 
apart  in  the  copper  wire  gave  a  deflection  of  1535 
divisions,  when  applied  at  two  points  500  cms.  apart  in 
the  strip  270  divisions.  The  weight  of  the  wire  per 
metre  was  4't3  grammes,  of  the  strip  per  metre  186'3 
grammes.  Hence  the  specific  conductivity  of  the  copper 
strip  was  96  6  per  cent  of  that  of  the  wire  i^ainst 
which  it  was  tested. 
Ri-alizn-  The  accurate  realization  of  a  standard  ohm,  as  de- 
McTCury  ^'^^^  ^^  P-  ^15  above,  involves  the  determination  of 
Standard  the  Specific  resistance  of  mercury,  an  operation  which 
requires  great  care  and  considerable  experimental  skill. 
The  tube  to  be  used  must  be  very  nearly  uniform  in 
internal  cross-sectional  area,  and  must  be  filled  in  a 
vacuum  with  perfectly  pure  mercury.  Any  deviation 
of  the  cross-section  from  uniformity  can  be  sufficiently 
nearly  allowed  for  by  considering  the  mercury  column 
as  made  up  of  a  number  of  short  columns  each  of  cross- 
section  equal  to  the  mean  cross-section  of  that  part  of 
the  tube.  The  mean  cross-section  for  each  of  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  such  short  columns  must  therefore 
be  determined  as  accurately  as  possible  by  a  process  of 
calibration.  This  is  effected  by  moving  a  short  column 
of  mercury  from  one  position  to  another  along  the  tube, 
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and  meosuriDg  the  length  which  it  occupies  in  each 
position. 

A  tube  is  chosen  and  is  fixed  against  a  finely  graduated  Calibra- 
scale.  Id  order  that  the  tube  if  accidentally  disturbed  Tuba. 
may  be  replaced  a  mark  is  made  upon  it,  and  the  position 
of  this  on  the  scale  carefully  observed  and  noted  ;  or  one 
end  of  the  tube  is  made  to  rest  against  a  piece  projecting 
from  the  bar  to  which  the  scale  is  attached.  If  great 
exactness  is  desired  the  scale  is  engraved  on  a  rigid  bar 
along  which  move  two  reading  microscopes  with  cross- 
wires.  By  means  of  these  the  positions  of  the  ends  of 
the  mercury  column  can  be  found.  For  many  purposes 
it  is  su£Ecient  to  read  off  the  positions  of  the  ends  of 
the  column  by  the  eye,  assisted  if  need  be  by  a  lens,  and 
parallax  may  be  avoided  by  using  a  scale  graduated  on 
a  slip  of  silvered  glass. 

Let  the  column  of  mercury  be  approximately  1/n  of   Calcula- 
the  whole  length  of  the  tube  where  n  is  a  sufficiently    ^^^ 
great  whole  number,  and  let  the  column  be  moved  in  tions  tram 
each  case  from  one  position  to  the  next  through  a  dis-    ciOibw" 
tance  as  nearly  as  may  be  equal  to  its  whole  length,  so      ^™- 
that  n  measurements  of  length  are  made  in  the  length 
of  the  tube.     Let  t-q,  r^  denote  the  readings  of  the  ends 
of  the  column  in  the  first  position,  t\,  t^  the  readings 
of    the    ends    in    the    second     position    and    so    on, 
»"i,   '■ji    ^3.  ■  ■  ■   ^'n-i     being     nearly    coincident    with 
t'j,  r'j,  r'j,  .  .  .  r'n-i  respectively,  while  r„r,  coincide 
with  the  ends  of  the  tube.     Now  let  r^  +  ej,  r,  +  e^  &c., 
be  the  lengths  of  the  columns  of  uniform  section  equal 
to  the  mean  section  of  the  tube  which  would   have 
volnmes  equal  to  the  lengths  r„  r^  &c.  of  the  actual 
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COMPABldOK  OF  fifiSlfilANCEa 
Odenk-  tnbe.  Zt  is  the  value  of  tlie  correctiona  e^,  e^  Ac  -wboA 
Come-  '*'  >"  ^^^  object  of  the  experimental  process  to  diacorer. 
^^iS^  Since  the  successiTe  portions  of  the  tabe  oocD|ned  Ij 
Caiflm-  ihe  column  of  mercot;  are  equal  in  volume,  we  hare 
**""*  for  tbe  corrected  length  of  the  pcntioD  of  the  tabe 
correBponding  to  the  t*^  pontion  of  the  column 

r,  +  ei  -  n.i  -  et-i  =  I (48) 

where  /  is  a  constant.  Hence  putting  Sj,  2^  fta  for  tlie 
uncorrected  lengths  r^  —  r^.  r,  —  r,,  &c.,  we  get  by  nb- 
tracting  l-tjSsB^  from  each  of  tbe  equations  of  which 
(*8)  is  the  type,  the  series  of  equations 


.8,-8, 

=  8.  -  Si 


(49) 


The  terminal  correctiona  Co  a 
Adding,  we  find 

S8i 


-8,. 


....     (50) 

where  £  denotes  summation  for  all   values  of  i  from 
1  to  n. 

In  the  same  way  we  get 


(51) 

and  80  on. 

If  the  values  of  e^,  e^,  &c.,  be  plotted  on  any  convenient 
scale  OS  ordinates  of  a  curve,  the  abscissee  of  which  aro 
tbe  corresponding  distances  measured  along  tbe  tube 
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from  one  end,  the  curve  will  give  the  correction  to 
be  used  for  any  other  distance  measured  along  the 
tube. 

This  determination  is  generally  sufficient;  but  if  Coutrel 
necesaary  it  can  be  extended  as  follows :  The  caHbration  tiona. 
is  performed  with  a  column  of  double  the  former  length, 
which  is  moved  along  the  tube  after  each  observation 
tbrongh  a  distance  equal  to  half  the  length  of  the  column. 
This  gives  n  —1  measurements  of  length.  The  same 
process  is  then  repeated  with  a  column  of  three  times 
the  original  length,  which  is  moved  after  each  observation 
through  the  same  distance  as  before.  This  gives  n  —  2 
observations.  Then  a  column  of  four  times  the  original 
length  is  used  and  so  on,  until  finally  a  column  n  —  1 
times  the  length  of  the  original  column  is  employed, 
with  which  of  course  only  two  observations  are 
made. 

From  the  original  set  of  observations  we  get,  if  d't  Proc«n  oF 

denote  the  excess  of  the  observed  length  of  the  column     ,9°?'" 

o  biniDf 

in  the  1*"  position  over  that  in  the  (i  —  l)tfa,  Basnlta. 


=  <g  -  «i  +  rf', 


i+ff.. 


(52) 


In  the  same  way  putting  d"i  for  the  excess  of  the 
observed  lei^h  of  the  double  column  in  the  i^  position 
over  that  in  the  {i  -  l)th,  we  get  from  the  second  sei  of 
observations  c  c  2 


C0MPAKI80K  or  BBSISTAHCKS. 


<^-l-«.-»-«. -'m-i  +  rf"«- 


(S» 


and  80  on,  the  number  of  equations  diminishii^  hj  one 
each  tJme  ontil  we  get  finally  from  the  two  lut  seta  of 
observaUoDS 


-<i  =  «■  —  e.-i  +  rft"~ 


e,  -  Ca  =  c, -e,.i  4  rf,"'"  .     .     .     (55) 

Adding  all  the  first  equations  of  the  sets  (32)  Sk,  then 
adding  all  the  second  equations  of  the  sets  and  sub- 
tracting from  the  sum  the  first  equation  of  the  first  set; 
next  adding  all  the  third  equations  of  the  sets  and  sub- 
tracting from  the  sum  the  second  equation  of  the  third 
set,  and  the  first  of  the  second  set,  and  so  on,  ve|get 
successively  the  equations 

n  («i  -  eo)  =  ^1  ^ 

n  («g  -  (j)  =  Srfj  -  d\ 

«(e,-<g  =  £rf3-rf',-d\  (66) 


n(e,.i-«..s)=2rf.-,-d;. 
Srf,  =  rf*!  +  d"i  +  &c. 


-d',  J 


By  means  of  these  equations  «|,  e^,  e^i.-.c^-i  can  be  at 
once  calculated. 
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We  give  here  as  an  example  a  Bhort  account  of  an  Heuara- 
accurate  detenu iuation  of  the  specific  resistance  of  """S^" 
mercury  made  by  Lord  Rayleigh  and  Mrs.  Sidgwick.*  j^P**^ 
Some  account  of  other  determinations  will  be  given  in  of 
connection  with  the  subject  of  the  Realization  of  Units  Maroniy. 
of  Resistance  in  Vol.  II. 

The  resistances  of  columns  of  mercury  contained  in 
tubes  which  had  been  carefully  calibrated  were  measured 
by  Carey  Foster's  method  as  described  above.  The 
comparison  coils  were  British  Association  standards,! 
preserved  in  the  Cavendish  Laboratory,  and  every  care 
was  taken  to  obtain  an  accurate  result.  It  was  assumed 
that  the  resistance  R  of  the  column  is  given  to  a 
sufficiently  close  approximation  by  the  equation  | 

^-'It (") 

where  dx  is  an  element  of  the  length  of  the  tube,  r  the 
specific  resistance  of  mercury,  s  the  cross-sectional  area 
of  the  mercury  column  at  the  element  dx.  The  value 
of  a  was  calculated  by  evaluating  the  right-hand  side 
of  this  equation  from  the  results  of  the  calibration  as 
follows.  Let  \  be  the  length  of  the  tube  occupied  by 
the  calibrating  column  when  the  middle  of  its  length 
was  at  the  element  dx,  then  we  have  for  the  area  of  the 

•  Phil.  Tmiu.  S.  S.,  Part  I.  1883. 

t  That  is  standards  constructed  according  to  the  determination  of 
the  ohm  made  by  the  British  Association  Committea  and  described  in 
their  ISd4  report.  Thia  ohm  ia  hero  referred  to  as  the  "  B.A.  iinit" 
Ita  Talne  ia  about  112  per  cent,  smaller  than  the  legal  ohm.  See 
Bealaaiion  of  UiiUa  iif  LetUtamx  in  Abaalitle  Mtature,  Vol.  IT.  below. 

t  See  Lord  Rayleigh's  Thtorj/  t^Souml,  VoL  II.  §  808. 
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section  near  tbis  element  CiX,  where  C  is  a  coostanL 
'"^**  Pattiog  therefore  i  »  Cfk,  denotiiig  tfae  whole  length  <f 
■Sim^i  ^®  column  hj  L,  tsA  the  nnmber  of  pmnts  at  equal    ! 

of        distaDcee  apart  along  the  length  Z,  at  which  the  cnm 
^**''   sectional  area  has  heen  tboa  found  I7  r,  we  get  by 
summation 

«-^XW (58) 

where  S(X)  denotes  the  sum  of  the  n  values  of  X. 

But  if  if  be  the  mass  of  mercuiy  contained  in  the 
length  of  tfae  tube 

where  p  denotes  the  density,  and  2(1;'\)  the  sum  of  the 
reciprocals  of  the  n  values  of  X.  Hence  eliminating  G 
between  these  two  equations  and  solving  for  r,  we  get 

-     ^^       -'  .    (59) 


"./.■sws(l)' 


If  the  tube  had  been  truly  cylindrical  the  value  of  r 
would  have  been  MBIpL\  The  factor  »VSW2(£)  is 
the  correction  for  conicality  of  the  tube,  and  is  a 
numerical  quantity  a  little  less  than  unity. 

The  tubes  used  were  placed  horizontally,  and  were 
fitted  at  each  end  with  hollowed  out  L  shaped  pieces  of 
ebonite  which  formed  wide  terminal  cups.  Each  end  of 
the  tube  was  fitted  air-tightly  into  the  ebonite  socket 
with  a  short  length  of  thick  rubber  tubing  thrust  in  a 
little  way,  so  as  to  leave  room  for  a  caulking  of  paraffin 
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wax,  which  was  run,  in  a  melted  state,  into  the  mouth   McMnn- 
of  the  socket.     These  cups  were  filled  with  mercury    '^''^° 
and  connected  with  the  resistance  balance  by  means  of  ^wific 
well  amalgamated  copper  rods.    The  tube  was  kept  at        oF 
Q"  by  being  immereed  in  a  trough  containing  melted   ^^''■''^■ 
ice.    The  temperature  of  the  mcrcuiy  in  contact  with 
the  copper  rods  it  was  ascertained  was  not  higher  than 
5°  or  6°,  and  as  ice  was  piled  up  round  the  cups,  it  was 
estimated  that  the  temperatures  of  the  parts  of  the  tube 
within  the  cups,  and  therefore  not  directly  exposed  to 
the  ice-bath,  were  not  higher  than  2°. 

The  cups  were  so  large  in  section  that  they  might  be 
supposed  of  infinite  extent  in  comparison  with  the  tube, 
and  an  addition  of  '82  of  the  diameter  *  was  made  te 
the  observed  length  to  correct  for  the  influence  of  the 
cups. 

The  ends  of  the  tube  were  rounded  te  a  convex  form 
BO  that  the  length  of  the  bore  could  be  measured.  This 
was  done  by  adjusting  to  the  ends  reading  microscopes, 
fitted  with  micrometer  screws  by  which  the  distance 
between  could  be  varied  by  an  amount  known  to  the 
Tuainr  of  an  inch,  reading  off  on  a  brass  rule  substituted 
for  the  tube  the  length  te  the  nearest  number  of  whole 
divisions,  and  determining  the  fractions  of  divisions  at 
the  ends  by  means  of  the  micrometers. 

The  tubes  were  carefully  cleaned  by  passing  througli 
them  in  succession  sulphuric  acid,  nitric  acid,  caustic 
potash,  distilled  water,  and  finally  air  dried  by  chloride 
of  calcium.     The  calibration  was  performed  by  a  short 

*  See  above  p.  165,  uid  Lord  Bujleifch's  TheoTy  ^  Sound,  Vol.  II. 
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Meraure-  thread  of  clean  mercury,  which  was  moved  to  the  suc- 
the       cessive   required   positiona   by   air    blown    through    a 

Specific    chloride  of  calcium  tube;  and  measured  in  some  cases 
Re»iatanc6   ,  ,      ,       .  .  ,  ,  . 

of       by  substituting  an  ivory  scale  under  microscopes  ad- 
Mereury.  justgj  jq  tjjg  g^ds  of  the  Column,  in  others  by  placing  a 
scale  alongside  the  tube  and  reading  the  length  off  hy 
means  of  a  magnifying  glass. 

The  determination  of  the  mass  of  mereury  contained 
in  the  tube,  was  found  by  weighing  a  thread  of  mercuiy 
nearly  as  long  as  the  tube.  The  length  of  this  column 
was  found  as  follows.  After  the  resistance  had  been 
measured  the  greater  part  of  the  mercury  was  retained 
in  the  tube,  and  the  ends  of  the  column  i 


with  Hat-headed  vulcanite  pins  fitted  into  the  ends  of 
the  tube.  The  length  of  the  column  was  obtained  by 
the  microscopes,  and  the  temperature  by  a  thermometer 
lying  alongside  the  tube.  The  mercury  was  then  blown 
out  of  the  tube  and  weighed.  By  comparing  the 
length  of  the  column  with  the  actual  length  of  the  tube 
the  whole  quantity  of  mercury  contained  in  the  tube  at 
0°  was  found  with  suffieieut  accuracy. 

Exi>criments  were  made  with  four  tubes,  and  the 
mean  value  obtained  for  the  resistance  at  0°  of  a  colnmn 
of  mercury  1  metre  long  and  1  square  millimetre  in 
cross-section  was  '05412  B.A,  unit  (see  footnote,  p.  389 
above).  Previous  measurements  made  by  Werner, 
Siemens,  and  Matthiesseu  gave  ■9536  B.A,  unit  and 
■9619  BA.  unit  respectively  for  this  resistance.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  value  just  stated  lies  between 
these,  but  much  nearer  to  the  former.  Messrs.  Siemens 
Brothers    for   a   long   time   used   the  resistance   of  a 
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column  of  mercury   speci6ed   as   above   aa    the   anlt   Hmnue- 
of  resistance,  and  standard  units  were  issued  by  tbem       0,^ 
to   ezperiraeDters.     One   of  these  examined    by  Lord  ^^^ 
Rayleigb  gave  '95365  B.A.  unit  for  its  reststaoce  at        of 
the  temperature  16"7°  at  which  it  was  stated   to  be  "'"'''■T- 
correct. 

For  two  of  the  tubes  used  in  these  experiments  com- 
parisons were  made  of  the  resistance  at  0°  with  that  in 
water  at  the  temperature  of  the  room,  which  was  about 
13°  C.  It  was  found  that  the  mean  difference  of  resist- 
ance for  1°  per  unit  of  the  resistance  at  0°  was  000861. 
This  is  of  course  the  change  of  resistance  of  the  contents 
of  a  certain  glass  tube,  and  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  temperature  variation  of  the  specific  resistance  of 
mercury. 

Standard  ohms  have  been  made  in  mercury,  by  using  Fonoi  of 
tubes  bent  so  that  the  requisite  length  is  obtained  in  a  standard 
compact  fonn,  but  they  are  not  very  convenient  in  use,  O'""- 
and  are  of  course  liable  to  breakage.  A  copy  of  the 
standard  ohm  can  however  be  easily  made  when  the 
resistance  of  a  column  of  mercury  of  definite  cross- 
section  and  length  has  been  accurately  found.  Figs.  84 
and  85  show  quch  copies.  Fig.  84  is  the  usual  form  of 
the  standard.  It  is  made  of  platinum-ailver  wire, 
wound  within  the  lower  cylinder.  The  space  within  up 
to  the  top  of  the  wider  cylinder  is  filled  with  paraffin- 
wax.  The  ends  of  the  coil  are  attached  to  two  thick 
electrodes  of  copper  rod,  bent  as  shown  and  kept  in 
position  by  a  vulcanite  clamp.  The  ends  of  these  when 
the  coil  is  used  are  placed  in  mercury  cups  in  the 
manner  already  explained,  and  should  always,  before  the 
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Formi  of  ecal  is  pUced  in  poaitioiL,  be  freshly  amalgamated  with 
stuidmrd  mercuij.  The  lower  cylinder  up  to  the  ahoalder  is 
Obm.  placed  in  water  when  the  coil  is  in  use,  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  is  ascertained  by  means  of  a 
thermometer  in  the  hollow  core  of  the  cylinder.  The 
variation  of  the  resistance  of  the  coil  with  temperature 
is  known,  and  hence  its  resistance  at  any  observed 
temperature  can  be  obtained.     Of  course  care  must  be 


taken  not  to  expose  the  standard  to  too  strong  currents, 
and  to  keep  the  temperature  as  near  as  possible  to  tbo 
normal  temperature  at  which  the  standard  is  given  as 
correct. 

Fig.  85  shows  a  form  of  the  standard  constructed  by 
Messrs.  Elliott  and  Co.  according  to  a  suggestion  made 
by  Professor  Chrystal,  A  thermoelectric  couple,  of 
which  one  junction  ia  within  and  close  to  the  coil,  and 
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the  other  outside  the  case,  is  used  to  determine  the  Forma  of 
temperature  of  the  coil.     In  the  form  in  which  the  auniUrd 
instrument  is  now  made  the  cxteinal  junction  is  not     Ohm. 
hroaght  out  through  the  bottom  of  the  case  as  shown, 
but  the  wire  is  brought  out  at  the  top  of  the  case,  and 
then  joined  to  a  wire  of  the  other  metal  which  is 
entirely  outside  and  attached  to  one  of  the  binding 


R 


screws.  The  external  junction  is  of  course  placed  in 
water  the  temperature  of  which  is  measured,  and  the 
thermal  current  is  observed  hy  means  of  a  galvanometer 
connected  to  the  terminals.  This  gives  the  difference 
of  temperatures  between  the  junctions  and  therefore 
the  temperature  of  the  coil. 

The  measurement  of  a  very  high  resistance  such  as 
that  of  a  piece  of  insulating  material  cannot  be  effected 
by  means  of  Wheatstone's  Bridge,  and  recourse  must 
be  had  in  most  cases  to  electrostatic  methods  in  which 
the  required  resistance  is  deduced  from  the  rate  of  loss 
of  charge  of  a  condenser,  the  plates  of  which  are  con- 
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Ibtltod  hf  aected  by  the  substance  in  question.    It,  however,  the 

^ta.  redstance  of  the  Tiii>.tjri«.l  be  not  too  great,  and  &  iMrge 
well  insulated  batteij  of  from  100  to  200  cells,  and  a 
very  senutive  high  resistance  galvanometer  are  avail- 
able, the  following  method  is  the  most  convenient 
First  join  the  galvanometer,  also  well  insulated,  and  the 
resistance  to  be  measured  (prepared  as  described  below, 
p.  401,  to  prevent  leakage)  in  series  with  as  many  cells 
as  gives  a  readable  deflection,  which  call  J).  Now  join 
the  battery  in  series  with  the  galvanometer  alone,  and 
reduce  the  sensibihty  of  the  instrument  to  a  saitable 
degree  by  joining  its  terminals  by  a  wire  of  known 
resistance,  and,  to  keep  the  total  resistance  in  circuit 
grant  in  comparison  with  the  resistance  of  the  battery, 
insert  resistance  in  the  circuit.  Let  £  and  B  denote 
respectively  tlie  electromotive  force  and  resistance  of  the 
whole  battery,  G  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer,  S 
the  resistance  joining  its  terminals  in  the  second  case, 
S  the  resistance  introduced  into  the  circuit  of  the 
galvanometer  in  that  case,  and  X  the  resistance  to  be 
found  ;  we  have  for  the  difference  of  potentials  between 
the  terminals  of  the  galvanometer  in  the  first  case  the 
value, 

SO 


G  +  Jl-rJC 


■-mD      ....     (60) 


where  m  is  the  factor  by  which  the  indications  of  the 
galvanometer  must  be  multiplied  to  reduce  them  to 
volts.  In  the  second  case  the  resistance  between  the 
galvanometer  terminals  is  SG/{S+  G).  and  therefore  the 
difference  of  potentials  between  them  is, 
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(5  i-ii){S+G)  +  SG 


=  mD.  (61) 


Hence  combining  equations  (60)  and  (61)  so  as  to 
eliminate  E  and  m,  and  solving  for  X,  we  get, 

Z  =  §(il  +  ii+C  +  f-*-+^)-(B+ff)  (62) 

If  X  be  great  in  comparison  with  the  remainder  of 
the  resistance  in  circuit  the  term  {B  +  G)  may  be 
neglected. 

This  method  was  used  by  Mr.  T.  Gray  and  the  author  Detenuin- 
for  the  determination  of  the  specific  resistances  of  g™ifi(, 
different  kinds  of  glass.  The  specimens  of  glass  were  B«sistuice 
in  the  form  of  thin,  nearly  spherical  flasks  about  7  cms. 
in  diameter,  with  long  narrow  and  thick  vailed  necks. 
The  thin  walls  of  the  flask  were  brought  info  circuit  by 
filling  it  np  to  the  neck  with  mercury,  and  sinking  it  to 
the  same  level  in  a  bath  of  mercury,  then  joining  one 
terminal  of  the  battery  to  the  external  mercury  by  a 
wire  passed  down  the  long  neck,  and  the  other  to  the 
mercury  in  the  bath  without.  This  mercury  bath  was 
an  iron  vessel  contained  in  a  sand  bath  which  could  be 
heated  to  any  required  temperature.  A  well  insulated 
galvanometer  (constructed  by  aid  of  a  grant  fixim  the 
Government  Research  Fund  to  a  special  design  de- 
scribed in  Yol.  II.)  of  high  resistance  and  great  sensi- 
tiveness was  included  in  the  cuirent^    A  battery  of  over 
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Detcrmi-  100  Daniell'a  cells  was  used,  and  after  a  readinz  of  the 
galvanometer  in  one  direction  had  been  taken  and 
'  recorded,  with  the  corresponding  temperature  of  the 
glasB,  the  coatings  of  the  flask  were  connected  together 
until  the  next  reading  was  about  to  be  taken.  For  this 
the  cuireDt  was  reversed,  and  the  deflection  taken  as 
before,  and  so  on.  The  "electric  absorption"  (see  p.  435 
below)  was  thus  reversed  between  every  pair  of  readings, 
and  it  lasted  in  mo-st  cases  about  three  minutes.  The 
resistances  were  therefore  those  existing  after  three 
minutes'  electrification.  The  result  for  the  glass  of 
highest  insulation  tested,  which  was  lead  glass  of 
density  3'14,  was  a  specific  resistance  at  100°  C.  of 
about  8400  x  10'"  ohms.  The  resistance  was  halved 
for  each  85^  or  0°  rise  of  temperature. 

A  modification  of  tliis  method  for  which  one  of 
Sir  W.  Thomson's  Graded  Potential  Galvanometers  or 
Voltmeters  (see  Vol.  II.}  is  very  siiitable,  may  be  used 
for  the  determination  of  the  insulation  resistance  of  the 
conductors  in  an  electric  light  installation. 
DeUmiin-  The  conductors  are  disconnected  from  the  generator 
"  Insula-  ^'^'^  ^^1'  ends  from  one  another.  They  are  then  joined 
tion  Bii-^^  at  one  end  by  the  potential  galvanometer  in  series  with 
a  battery  of  as  many  cells  as  gives  a  readable  deflection 
with  the  magnetometer  in  the  position  of  the  greatest 
sensibility.  The  number  of  divisions  corresponding  to 
this  deflection  is  read  off,  and  the  number  of  divisions 
which  the  battery  gives  when  applied  to  the  galvano- 
meter alone  is  then  observed.  Call  the  latter  number  V 
and  the  former  V ;  and  let  £  divisions  be  the  total 
electromotive  force  of  the  battery.     Let  the  resistance 
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of  the  battery  which  may  be  determiaed  by  the  method  Dctsnnln- 
deacribed  below  (p.  414)  be  B  ohms,  the  reeiatance  of  n  loggia, 
the  galvanometer  G  ohms,  aod  the  insnlatioD  resistance  ^od  ^, 
to  be  found  R  ohms ;  we  have  plainly, 

y_JO_  EG 

Ji  +  (T'  S  +  G  +  B 

Therefore, 

{1^ 


S.(,B+Gl)(y,-l).    .    .    .    (C2) 


If  £  be  small  in  comparison  vith  G  we  may  put 

r,     „v-  r 


(63) 


A  shunt-wound  generating  machine  giving  sufficient 
electromotive  force  may  be  used  instead  of  the  battery, 
and  in  this  case  R  is  found  by  equation  (63). 

The  insulation  resistance  for  unit  of  length  is  found 
from  this  result  by  multiplying  by  the  length  of  either 
of  the  conductors. 

This  method  is  applicable  to  the  measurement  of  the 
insulation  resistance  of  cables  or  telegraph  lines,  but  for 
details  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  manuals  of  testing 
in  connection  with  these  special  subjects. 

Id  the  case  of  insulating  substances  the  method  just 
described  requires  the  use  of  so  powerful  a  battery  that 
it  is  quite  inapplicable  except  when  the  specimen,  the 
resistance  of  which  is  to  be  measured,  can  be  made  to 
have  a  large  surface  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the 
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Detitmin.  current  through  it,  and  of  veiy  small  dimensioDB  in  that 

'inmla-   direction.    Such  a  case  is  that  of  the  insuUting  covering 

tion  Re-^  of  a  submarine  cable  in  vhich  the  current  by  which 

tlic  insulation-resistance  ia  measured  flows  across  the 

covering  between  the  copper  conductor  and  the  st^t 

water  in  which  the  cable  is  immersed. 

In  general,  therefore,  in  the  determination  of  the 
insulating  qualities  of  substances  which  are  given  in 
comparatively  small  specimens  it  is  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  the  electrometer  method  mentioned  above 
(p.  395),  of  which  we  shall  give  here  a  short  account. 
>lM«are-       The  most  convenient  instrument  for  this  purpose  is 
""High  '  Sir  William  Thomson's  Quadrant  Electrometer.     For  a 
BflBiatance  full  description   of   this   instrument,   and   a    detailed 
of       account  of  the  mode  of  using  it,  see  Chap.  V.  above. 
Leakage,   ^[j^  electrometer,  having  been  carefully  set  up  according 
to  the  most  sensitive  arrangement,  and  found  to  be 
otherwise  in  good  working  order,  is  tested  for  insulation. 
One  pair  of  quadrants  is  connected  to  the  case  according 
to  the  instructions  for  the  use  of  the  instrument,  and  a 
charge  producing  a  potential  difference  exceeding  tlie 
greatest  to  be  used  in  the  experiments  is  given  to  the 
insulated  pair  by  means  of  a  battery,  one  electrode  of 
which  is  connected  for  an  instant  to  the  electrometer- 
case,  the  other  at  the  same  time  to  the  electrode  of  the 
insulated  quadrants,  and  the  percentage  fall  of  potentials 
produced  in  thirty  minutes  or  an  hour  by  leakage  in  the 
instrument  is  observed.     If  this  is  inappreciable,  the 
instrument  is  in  perfect  order.     For  practical  purposes 
the  insulation  is  sufficiently  good  when  the  same  battery 
being  applied  to  charge  the  electrometer  alone  as  is 
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applied  to  charge  the  cahle,  or  condenser  formed  as  Ueamrs- 
described   below,  there   is   not  a   more   rapid   fall  of     uj^j, 
potentials  without  the  cable  or  specimen  than  with  it ;  ^f^f'S?*? 
for  there  can  then  he  no  error  due  to  leakage.  of 

An  air  condenser,  well  insulated  by  glass  stems  var-  i'**"**- 
nished  and  kept  dry  by  pumice  moistened  with  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  is  adjusted  to  have  a  considerable 
capacity,  and  its  insulated  plate  is  connected  to  the 
insulated  quadrants  of  the  electrometer  and  the  other 
to  the  electrometer-case  to  which  the  other  pair  of 
quadrants  is  also  connected.  A  chaise  producing  as 
great  a  potential  as  in  the  former  case  is  given  to  the 
condenser  and  electrometer  thus  arranged,  and  the  fall  of 
potentials  observed  by  means  of  the  electrometer.  If 
the  loss  in  a  considerable  time  be  also  inappreciable, 
the  condenser  insulates  properly,  and  its  reBistance  may 
be  taken  as  infinite.* 

The  specimen  of  material  to  be  tested  is  now  placed  so   ArranM- 

as  to  connect  the  plates  of  the  condenser.     The  manner   specimen 

in  which  this  is  to  be  done  of  course  depends  on  the  form  „  ^^ 

T-  ■    ■        n       1  CondensM, 

of  the  specimen.    If  it  is  a  flat  sheet,  it  may  be  covered 

on  each  side,  with  the  exception  of  a  wide  margin  all 

round,  with  tinfoil,  and  thus  made  to  form  itself  a  small 

condenser  which  is  to  be  joined  by  thin  wires  in  multiple 

'   arc  with  the  lai^  condenser.     The  edges  and  margins 

*  A  condeiueT  of  «ny  other  kind,  «nch  u  those  used  in  cable  testing, 
the  insalating  material  between  the  plates  of  vhich  is  generally  paper 
M«k«d  in  paraffin,  may  be  used  instead  of  an  air  condeoser,  bat  aa  the 
Tesiitance  of  the  latter  may,  if  the  glass  stems  be  well  varuished  aod 
kept  dry,  be  taken  as  infinite,  and  there  is  besides  no  disturbance  from 
the  phenomenon  called  eleetrie  abiorplum  (see  p.  42!>  below),  it  is 
preferable  to  nte  an  air  condenser  if  possible, 

TOL.  I.  D  D 
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Arrange'  of  tlie  Biiii?s  nf  tlifi  specimen  sli'mlil  h':  caTpfully  cleaned 
Sp^uii  ^^  <]n6d,  and  covered  vith  a  thin  coating  of  pantfiSn 
'J*  to  prevent  conduction  along  the  surface  between  the  two 
'  tinfoil  coatings,  when  the  condenser  is  charged.  It  is 
advisable,  when  possible,  to  coat  the  whole  sorfitoe  in- 
cluding the  tinfoil  with  paraffin,  and  to  make  the  coD' 
tacts  with  the  tinfoil  plates  by  means  of  thin  wires  also 
coated  with  paraffin  for  some  distance  along  their  length 
from  the  tiufoiL  The  plate  condenser  thus  ffHToed 
should  be  supported  in  a  horizontal  position  on  a  hiaA 
at  the  middle  of  the  lower  sur&ce.  The  upper  coating 
is  made  the  insulated  plate. 

If  the  specimen  be  cup-shaped,  as.  for  example,  if  it  be 
in  the  usual  form  of  an  insulator  for  tel^raph  or  other 
wires,  the  hollow  may  be  partially  filled  with  mercuty, 
and  the  cup  immersed  in  an  outer  vessel  containing 
mercury,  so  that  the  mercury  stands  at  nearly  the  same 
level  outside  and  inside.  The  lip  of  the  cup  down  to  the 
mercury  on  both  sides  is  to  be  cleaned  and  coated  with 
paraffin,  as  before,  to  prevent  leakage  across  the  surface. 
A  thin  wire  connected  with  the  insulated  plate  of  the 
condenser  is  made  to  dip  into  the  mercury  in  the  cnp, 
and  a  similar  wire  connected  with  the  other  plate  of  the 
condenser  dips  into  the  mercury  in  the  outer  vesseL 
Strong  sulphuric  acid  may,  on  account  of  its  drying 
properties,  be  used  with  advantage  instead  of  mercury 
as  here  described,  when  the  substance  is  not  porous  and 
is  not  attacked  by  the  acid. 

In  every  case  in  which,  as  in  these,  the  insulating 
substance  and  the  conductors  making  contact  with  it 
form  a  condenser  of  unknown  capacity,  the  condenser 
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used  in  the  experiment  must  be  arranged  to  have  a  ^nvngo- 
capacity  bo  great  that  the  unknown  capacity  thus  added  Specimen 
to  it,  together  with  the  capacity  of  the  electrometer,  „  "j''^ 
may  be  neglected  in  the  calculations. 

The  condenser,  if  it  has  been  disconnected,  is  again 
connected  as  before  to  the  electrometer.  One  electrode 
of  a  battery  of  from  six  to  ten  small  Daniell's  cells  in 
good  order,  is  also  connected  with  the  electrometer 
case,  and  the  other  electrode  is  brought  for  a  short  time, 
thirty  seconds  say,  or  one  minute,  into  contact  with  the 
insulated  plate  of  the  condenser  at  any  convenient 
point,  such  for  example  as  the  electrode  of  the  electro- 
meter connected  with  the  insulated  pair  of  quadrants. 
The  battery  electrode  is  then  removed,  and  the  condenser 
and  electrometer  left  to  themselves. 

The  condenser  has  thus  been  charged  to  the  potential 
of  the  batteiy,  which  will  be  indicated  by  the  readit^  on 
the  electrometer  scale  at  the  instant  when  the  battery  is 
removed.  The  deflection  of  the  electrometer  needle 
will  now  fall,  more  or  less  slowly  according  to  the  insu- 
lation resistance  of  the  condenser  with  its  plates  con- 
nected by  the  material  being  tested.  Readings  of  the 
position  of  the  spot  of  light  on  the  electrometer  scale 
are  taken  at  equal  intervals  of  time,  and  recorded,  and 
this  is  continued  until  the  condenser  has  lost  a  consider- 
able portion,  say  half,  of  its  potential 

The  resistance  of  the  insulating  material  is  easily  ^ewy  of 
calculated  from  the   results  in  the  following  manner.    Methcia 
Let    V  be  the  difference  of  potentials   between   the 
plates  of  the  condenser  at  any  instant,  Q  the  charge  of 
the  condenser  at  that  instant,  which  may  be  taken  as 
D  D  2 
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'^'^^^  proportdoDal  to  the  deflection  on  the  electrometer  scale, 
Urt^  and  C  its  c&pacity  (p.  46).  We  have  Q  =  CV,  aad 
therefore  dQItU  =  CdVjdi. .  Bat  -  dQl'dt  ia  the  rate  of 
toes  of  charge,  that  is,  the  current  flowing  from  one  jdate 
to  the  other,  and  this  is  plainly  equal  hj  Ohm's  law  to 
r/R    Hence  -  dQIdt  -  V/S.  and  therefore 


Integrating  we  get, 


logf+r 


(65) 


where  ^  is  a  constant.  If  V  be  the  potential  differ- 
ence t  seconds  after  it  was  V„  we  get  by  putting  t  a=0 
in  (65)  A  =  log  V^.    Hence  (65)  becomes 

t       ,      F, 


%  1 


(66) 


If  F  =  J  F,,  we  have  S  =  tflog  J. 
If  the  condenser  have  a  resistance  bo  low  as  to  add 
materially  to  the  rate  of  discharge,  an  additional  ezperi- 

*  It  is  to  be  remembered  tliat  the  logarithma  to  be  hen  naad 
ixe  Naperian  loguitbina.  The  NspeHto  logarithm  of  anj  itnniber 
ie  eqnal  to  the  onlinBiy  oi  Brio's  logarithm  moltipIiBd  b; 
9'3025SS. 
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ment  must  be  made  in  the  same  w&j  to  deteimiDe  the  Theory  of 
resistance  of  the  condenser  alone,  with  its  plates  con-  ^^§° 
nected  only  by  its  own  dielectric.  Let  i?,  denote  the 
resistance  of  the  condenser,  determitied  by  equation 
(66)  from  the  results  of  the  latter  ezpenment,  and 
Si  the  resistance  of  the  specimen;  by  equation  (10) 
(p.  15)  1/R  =  ySt  +  IIM,,  and  therefore 

*  =  s.^-«, («^ 

If  C  has  been  obtained  in  C.G.S.  electrostatic  units 
of  capacity,  it  may  be  reduced  to  electromi^netic  units 
by  dividing  by  the  number  of  electrostatic  units  of 
capacity  equivalent  to  the  electromagnetic  unit,  that  is 
(see  Vol.  II.)  by  9  X  10*"  nearly. 

When  an  air  condenser  is  used,  its  capacity  can  gene- 
rally be  obtained  approximately  by  calculation  from  the 
dimensions  and  area  of  the  plates.  For  example,  if 
two  parallel  plates  of  metal,  placed  at  a  distance  d 
apart,  very  small  in  comparison  with  any  dimension  of 
either  surface,  have  a  difference  of  potentials  V,  and 
there  be  no  other  conductor  or  electrified  body  near, 
we  have  seen  above  (p.  57)  that  the  capacity  on  a 
portion  of  area  A  near  the  centre  of  either  plate  is 
A/4nrd,  Hence  in  the  example  below,  we  have  for  the 
capacity  of  the  disk  of  area  A  the  value  Aj^nd,  if  we 
neglect  the  non-uniformity  of  the  electrical  distribution 
near  the  edge. 

If  C  has  been  taken  in  absolute  C.G.S.  electro- 
magnetic units  of  capacity  (see  Vol  II.),  we  obtain  B 
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^«orr  of  from  (66)  in  cms.  per  seoond,*  which  may  be  ledooed 

nlrth^   to  ohms  by  dividing  by  lO* 

When  a  condenser  such  as  one  t^  those  used  in  sab- 
marine  tel^raph  work  is  nsed,  the  capacity  of  which  is 
known  in  microfarads,t  then  since  a  microfiuad  is  1/10" 
C.Q.S.  electromagDetic  nnit£  of  capacity,  we  have  for  jR 
in  ohma  the  fOTmnla 

S  =  wi^ (68) 

Jog  y 

^J^?^  The  following  are  resnlt,s  actually  obtwned  in  testa  of 
of        a  specimen  of  insulating  material  made  in  the  form  of 

H«tb^  an  ordinary  telegraph  insulator.  An  air  condenser  con- 
sbting  of  two  horizontal  brass  disks,  the  distance  of 
which  apart  could  be  regulated  by  means  of  a  micro- 
meter screw,  was  joined  with  the  insnlator  made  into 
a  small  condenser  with  mercury  inside  and  outside, 
as  described  above.  The  lower  disk  was  of  considerably 
greater  diameter  than  the  upper,  which  bad  a  diameter 
of  12'54  cms.,  and  the  distance  between  them  was  ad- 
justed to  be  1  cm.  The  upper  disk  was  connected  to 
the  insulated  pair  of  quadrants,  and  the  lower  to  the 
electrometer  case.  Calling  A  the  area  of  the  upper 
plate,  and  d  the  distance  between  them,  we  have, 
neglecting  the  effect  of  the  edges  of  the  upper  disk,  for 
the  capacity  of  this  condenser  the  value  Ajinrd  in 
C.G.S.  electrostatic  units.  Hence  in  the  actual  case 
C=  9828.      The   interior   surface    of   the    insulator 

*  Id   the  electromagnetic  ajstem  of   nnita  a  reaistsncs  hw  the 
dimensions  of  relocitj.     See  Vol,  II. 
t  See  Vol.  II.,  also  the  NoU  in  the  Appendix  to  the  pretat  toIqeb*. 
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covered  by  the  mercury  was  so  small,  and  the  thickness   ftxjticJ 
of  the  material  so  great,  that,  even  allowing  the  material        of 
to  have  a  high  specific  inductive  capacity,  the  capacity    Jf^J^* 
of  the  condenser  which  it  formed  was  small  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  the  air  condenser.    The  experiment 
gave,  when  the  condenser  and  insulator  were  joined  as 
described,    F.  =  251,    F,  =  100,   (  =  5640   seconds. 
Hence, 


R  = 


5640 


9828  X  2-303  x  log< 


251  " 


in  seconds  per  centimetre  (C.G.S.  electrostatic  units  of 
resistance).  As  the  condenser  was  not  insulating  per- 
fectly, a  separate  test  was  made  for  it  alone,  with  the 
results  Vo  -  239,  F,  =  182,  t  =  6120.    Hence 


i?.= 


9-828  X  2-303  x  log,  :r 


and  therefore  by  (67) 


in  seconds  per  centimetre. 

Multiplying  this  result  by  9  x  10*"  (the  approximate  Mewure- 

value  of  D*,  see  Vol.  II.),  to  reduce  to  electromagnetic  .  g^iL- 

units,  we  get  for  the  resistance  of  the  insulator  7712  x  Benat- 

10**  cms.  per  second,  or  771  x  10"  ohms.  "''"' 

The  determination  of  the  resistance  of  an  electrolytic  ResUUnise 

liquid  is  attended  with  serious  difficulty  in  consequence  Electro- 

of  the  polarization  in  general  produced  at  the  surfaces  'ye*- 
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Ba»UUnc«  of  electrodes  id  contact  with  them.  This  polarizatioQ 
Electro-  involves  in  certain  cases  what  has  heen  called  a  tranai- 
'jt^  tion  resistance  at  the  separating  surfaces  produced  hy 
the  presence  of  the  ions  or  of  air,  or  of  both,  at  these 
surfaces,  and  an  alteration  of  the  resistance  of  part  of 
the  Uquid  column  due  to  change  in  the  condition  of  the 
liquid  near  the  electrodes.  Further  it  involves  an 
electromotive  force  opposed  to  that  producing  the 
current,  which  must  be  taken  account  of  in  most  of 
the  ordinary  methods  of  comparing  resistances,  and 
this  cannot  in  general  be  done  with  accuracy.  For 
example,  if  t^  be  the  difference  of  potentials  between  a 
pair  of  electrodes  in  contact  with  an  electrolyte,  y  the 
current  through  the  electrolyte,  and  E  the  electromotive 
force  of  polarization,  we  have 

V=yR  +  K (69) 

Thua  we  cannot  find  li  (which  after  all  might  not  be 
the  true  resistance  of  the  electrolyte)  by  finding  V 
and  7  alone ;  we  must  find  also  £!.  But  the  value  of  H 
depends  to  a  certain  extent  on  the  value  of  7,  and  on  a 
variety  of  other  circumstances,  such  as  the  size  and 
nature  of  the  electrodes,  which  render  the  determination 
of  B  by  any  process  of  this  kind  exceedingly  difficult. 
Pokriza-  The  electromotive  force  of  polarization  consists  in  a 
Capacity,  finite  difference  of  potentials  at  each  electrode.  This 
causes  the  electrode  to  act  as  the  plate  of  a  condenser, 
of  which  the  capacity  may  be  called  the  polarization 
capacity  of  the  electrode.  This  is  considerable  even  for 
an  electrode  of  very  small  surface,  on  account  of  the 
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thiimeaa  of  the  stratum  at  the  surface  within  which  the 
difference  of  potentials  exists. 

The  disturbance  from  polarization  is  however  small  Non-wil&- 
when  the  liquid  is  a  solution  of  a  metallic  salt,  and  the  -^^^^gg. 
electrodes  are  composed  of  the  metal  in  question.  The 
resistance  can  then  he  determined  with  fair  accuracy 
by  the  Wheatstone's  Bridge,  or  other  ordinary  method 
which  may  be  applicable,  if  precautions  are  taken  to 
eliminate  any  transition  resistance  which  there  may  be 
at  the  plates.  It  has  been  found  that  electrodes  of 
ordinary  zinc  amalgamated  with  mercury  produce  no  elec- 
tromotive force  of  polarization  when  placed  in  contact 
with  sulphate  of  copper  and  zinc  solution.  This  fact 
has  been  made  use  of  by  Beetz,*  Paalzow,t  and  others 
for  the  determination  of  the  resistance  of  zinc  sulphate 
solutions  of  various  strengths.  In  the  experiments  of 
Beetz  which  were  made  with  great  core,  the  liquid  was 
boiled  with  the  electrodes  in  position  to  expel  air  from 
the  plates  and  so  prevent  transitional  resistance. 

Paalzow  also  determined  the  resistances  of  solutions  of  PmIeoit'b 
other  Baits  by  placing  the  liquid  to  be  experimented  on  j^^^ 
in  tubes  communicating  at  their  extremities  with  porous 
clay  cylinders  filled  with  the  same  hquid  and  standing 
in  wide  glass  vessels  containing  amalgamated  zinc 
electrodes  of  large  surface  immersed  in  zinc  sulphate 
solution.  The  polarization  at  the  junctions  of  the  two 
liquids  was  slight,  and,  with  the  resistance  of  the  porous 
cylinders,  was  eliminated  by  observations  with  columns 
of  diSerent  lengths. 

•  Pogg,  Ann.  ciTii.  (1882),  p.  1. 
t  Jbid.  cxxxTiL  (1689),  p.  469. 
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Ewmganil  Detenninations  of  the  reaistaace  of  zinc  sulpliate 
gtegai'a  ^^^  coppeT  sulphate  solutions  of  different  Btreugtha 
EijMii-  lisYe  been  made  by  Frofessora  Ewing  and  Macgregor* 
by  the  Wheatstone  Bridge  method.  Two  arms  of  the 
bridge  were  made  of  large  resistance,  the  liquid  column 
(contained  in  a  narrow  tube  with  wide  ends,  in  which 
were  placed  platinum  electrodes),  and  the  variabie  re- 
sistance were  placed  in  the  other  two,  and  a  dead-beat 
galvaaometer  with  a  very  hght  mirror  and  needle  used 
to  test  for  balance.  Thus  only  feeble  currents  of  short 
duration  were  sent  through  the  hquid  column. 

All  the  reliable  experiments  on  sulphate  of  zinc  agree 

in  showing  that  for  this  substance  there  is  a  strength 

for  which  the  specific  resistance  is  a  minimum.     At 

temperature   10°  C.   this  strength   is   by  Ewing  and 

Macgregor's    experiments    approximately   that    which 

corresponds  to  density  1'298. 

llorsford'a       Another  method  for  the  elimination  of  polarization 

Wied       ^'^   ^^^^  u^>id  by  Wheatstone  t  and   more  lately  by 

niann's     Horsford   and  by  Wiedemann.^     A  measurement  was 

ijjj,^"     made   of  the  apparent    resistance   for  one   length   of 

the  liquid  column,  then  the  column  was  shortened  by 

moving  the  electrodes  closer  together,  and  the  current 

through  the  column  restored  to  its  former  value  by 

adding  wire  resistance.     The  amount  of  resistance  thus 

added  gave  the  resistance  of  tlie  portion  of  the  column 

removed  from  the  circuit.     The  state  of  the  electrodes 

cannot  however  here  be  taken  as  absolutely  the  same  in 

•  Trana.  E.S.E.  vol.  iiva  (1873),  p.  61. 

t  I'liil.  Trans.  R.S.,  1848  ;  Scientific  Papers,  p.  122. 

i  Pogg,  Ann.  xdx.  (1856). 
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any  two  experiments.  Id  Wiedemann's  expeiimenta 
the  electrodes  were  silver  for  silver  solutions,  copper  for 
copper  solutions,  and  platinum  in  other  cases. 

A.  method  preferable  to  any  of  these  consists  in  an  Method  of 
application  of  the  potential  method  described  above     tm^ 
for  the  measurement  of  wire  resistance.     Contact  is  Potentiala. 
made  by  means  of  platinum  electrodes  at  two  crosa- 
sectiona  of  the  liquid  column  at  a  definite  distance 
apart,  while  a  steady  current  is  kept  flowing  along  the 
column.    The  difference  of  potentials  between  these 
electrodes  is  measured  by  means  of  a  suitable  electro- 
meter, and  compared  with  (hat  between  two  points  in  a 
wire   of   known   resistance  through   which   the    same 
current  ia  flowing.     The  effect  of  any  electromotive 
force  independent  of  the  current  may  be  eliminated 
by  taking  the  observations  for  both  directions  of  the 
current. 

It  is  here  necessary  that  the  capacity  of  the  part 
of  the  electrometer  charged  by  the  contact  be  small  in 
comparison  with  the  polarization  capacity  (p.  408  above) 
of  the  electrodes,  otherwise  the  charging  current  would 
give  a  sensible  polarization  effect  at  the  electrodes. 
The  capacity  of  the  quadrants  of  a  quadrant-electro- 
meter is  sufGciently  small  to  avoid  any  serious  error 
from  this  cause  with  electrodes  of  ordinary  platinum 
wire. 

Since  the  value  of  the  electromotive  force  of  polariza- 
tion Ls  small  when  the  value  of  the  current  is  small  it 
is  possible  to  use  a  high  resistance  galvanometer  instead 
of  an  electrometer  in  this  method.  It  is  necessary 
however  to  have  the  current  exceedingly  small;  and 
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Method  of  therefore  if  a  sensitive  electrometer  is  available  it  is 

WD  of    preferable  to  use  it. 
PotcntialB.      rpiiig  method  seems  to  liave  been  first  used  by  Branly* 
in  some  measurements  of  the  Electromotive  Force  of 
Polarization,  but  it  has  occurred  to  and  been  used  by 
several  other  experimenters. 

Some  other  methods  of  determining  the  resistance  of 
an  electrolyte,  which  involve  electro-magnetic  consider- 
ations, will  be  given  in  Vol.  II.;  and  the  subject  of 
Polarization  will  be  more  fully  considered  in  coimection 
with  the  Determination  of  Electromotive  Forces.  The 
foregoing  sketch  may  be  supplemented  by  a  reference 
to  WiedeniiiDu's  Lclire  von  der  Ehktricitat,  Bd.  I., 
55.  5C3 — 608,  in  which  will  be  found  a  very  full  account 
of  experiments  and  results. 
Battary-  We  shall  now  consider  very  briefly  the  measurement 
'  of  the  resistance  of  a  battery.  Tills  term  is  not  perfectly 
definite  in  meaning,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
resistance  as  well  as  the  electromotive  force  of  a  battery 
depends  to  some  extent  on  the  current  flowing  through 
the  battery,  and  further  the  resistance  and  the  electro- 
motive force,  and  possibly  also  the  polarization  of  the 
battery  are  affected  by  differences  of  temperature.  But 
the  information  which  in  practice  we  generally  require 
from  tlie  test,  is  really  what  available  difference  of 
potentials  can  be  obtained  with  a  certain  working 
resistance  in  the  external  circuit.  This  could  be 
obtained  at  once  by  connecting  the  terminals  of  the 
battery  by  this  resistance,  and  measuring  the  difference 

•  C<nnpL  Jiend.  Ixiiv.  (1878),  p.  528. 
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of  potentialB  by  means  of  a  quadrant  electrometer  or  a    Battel?- 
potential  galvanometer.     If  we  call  thin  difference  of 
potentials  V,  and  the  electromotive  force  of  the  battery 
when  on  open  circuit  E,  then  putting  S.  iot  the  external 
resistance  we  may  write 

E  V 

where  r  is  a  qoantity  the  definition  of  which  is  simply 
that  it  satisfies  this  equation.  If  the  battery  had  the 
same  electromotive  force  £,  when  generating  the  current 
G,  as  when  on  open  circuit,  then  r  would  be  the  effective 
resistance  of  the  battery ;  hut,  although  this  is  not  the 
case,  we  may  without  being  led  into  error  still  speak  of 
it  as  the  resistance  of  the  battery  for  the  current  y.  In 
fact,  the  value  of  r,  thus  found  for  a  particular  value  of 
JR,  does  actually  enable  us  to  calculate  from  the  known 
electromotive  force  for  open  circuit,  with  a  moderate 
degree  of  approximation  in  the  case  of  a  constant 
battery,  and  also,  but  less  surely,  in  the  case  of  a 
secondary  battery,  what  available  difference  of  potentials 
will  exist  between  the  terminals  of  the  battery  when 
connected  by  other  and  somewhat  widely  differing 
values  of  S,  and  therefore  also  to  find  what  arrange- 
ment of  a  battery  it  will  be  best  to  adopt  in  any  given 
circumstances.  So  far  as  this  practical  result  is  con- 
cerned, the  numerous  methods  which  have  been  devised 
for  the  determination  of  the  resistance  of  a  battery 
before  any  sensible  polarization  (which  requires  time  to 
develop)  has  been  set  up  are,  though  interesting  in 
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themietres, of  no  paactical  nliie,  mnd  we  thaHnaith&m 
describe  my  of  them. 

From  eqiutiiHi  (70)  we  have 


X-  V 


S (71) 


To  determine  r  therefore  we  bave  simplj  to  t 
with  a  potential  galmnometer  the  difference  of  potentuls 
which  exists  between  the  terminala  of  the  bidtery  when 
on  open  circuit,  <x  connected  only  hj  the  galTaoomtfar 
coil,  the  resistance  of  which  we  mppose  to  be  very  great 
in  comparison  with  r,  and  again  to  measure  in  the  same 
way  the  difference  of  potentials  when  the  terminals  are 
connected  by  a  resistance  R,  also  small  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  galvanometer.* 

If  the  galvanometer  scale  be  gradaated  so  that  readings 
are  proportional  to  the  tangents  of  the  corresponding 
angles,  we  have,  if  Z>  be  the  deflection  in  the  first  case, 
and  If  the  defleclJon  in  the  second  case,  the  equation 

'-%^- P^) 

Instead  of  a  potential  galvanometer  a  quadrant 
electrometer  may  be  employed  if  the  battery  is  not 
too  large,  and  the  same  formula  applies  when  2)  and 
D'  are  taVon  proportional  to  the  tangents  of  the  angles 
through  which  the  mirror  is  turned. 

A  resistance  coil,  which  may  be  of  German  silver 

*  irthc  linttTycoDBiat  or>  larfte  number  of  cplls,  it  ma;  be  divided 
into  spctionii  and  so  telted,  or  each  cell  may  liavc  its  resistaDM  mcasUKil 
■aparately. 
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wire,  coDstnicted  as  described  in  p.  367,  should  be  used  t(^"'|*' 
for  the  resistance  connecting  the  terminalB,  and  if  the 
current  passing  through  it  be  considerable  its  resistance 
should  be  determined  when  the  current  is  flowing. 
This  may  be  done  by  including  in  its  circuit  a  current- 
galvanometer,  and  determining  the  current  7  through 
the  wire  in  amperes,*  when  Vin  read  off  in  volts  •  on  the 
potential  instrument.  The  reaistaace  of  the  wire  with 
that  of  the  current-galvanometer  is  in  ohms  V/y,  and 
this  is  to  be  used  as  the  value  of  B  in  equation  (72). 

If  a  galvanometer  of  high  resistance  be  not  available, 
an  approximate  test  can  be  made  by  means  of  a  sensitive 
galvanometer  of  low  resistance.  The  battery  and  gal- 
vanometer are  joined  in  series  with  a  resistance  R,  and 
again  with  a  resistance  R'.  Let  D  and  D'  be  the  de- 
flections, which  must  have  a  difference  comparable  with 
either.  Then,  supposing  E  and  j-  to  he  the  same  in 
both  cases,  and  putting  G  for  the  resistance  of  the 
galvanometer  we  have 


"■R  +  G  +  r 
where  m  is  a  constant. 
Therefore  we  find 

^      jyR--DR     ^  ._,, 

r  =  --^— ^--G.     .     .     .     (73) 

Mance  has  shown  how  to  determine  the  resistance  of   Mane 

a   battery   by   means  of    Wheatstone's   Bridge.     The     f'^'J"; 

battery  is  placed  in  the  position  BD  of  Fig.  70  above,  Reaiaia 

and  a  key  is  connected  between  B  and  C.     The  resist- 

•  See  Vol.  II.,  kIso  the  No(e  in  tie  Apptudii  lo  the  present  Tolume. 
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Hano^a    sDces  r,,  r^,  r,  are  adjusted  uotil  the  depression  of  the 

for  tka  key  produces  no  alteration  in  the  galvanometer  de- 
^^^^^  flection.  The  galvanometer  and  the  key,  with  their 
respective  connecting  wires,  are  then  conjugate  con- 
ductors (p.  159  above) ;  and  it  is  easy  to  show  that  the 
resistance  of  the  battery  is  then  r^r^Vj.  The  needle  of 
the  galvanometer  is  kept  nearly  at  zero  by  means  of  a 
small  magnet  during  the  adjustment  of  the  resistances, 
so  that  it  is  as  sensitive  as  possible  to  any  alteration  of 
current  produced  by  depressing  the  key. 

This  method  is  so  troublesome  as  to  he  practically 
useless,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  variation  of  the 
cS'ectivG  electromotive  force  of  the  cell  produced  by 
alteration  of  the  current  through  the  cell  which  takes 
place  when  the  key  is  depressed.  Prof.  0.  J.  Lodge  * 
has  discussed  the  method,  and  shown  how  it  may  be 
improved  by  inserting  a  condenser  in  series  with  the 
galvanometer  between  C  and  D.  Still  it  is  inconvenient 
and  gives  no  information  which  may  not  be  obtained 
more  easily  in  another  way,  and  we  shall  therefore  not 
enter  into  further  detail  regarding  it. 
Thomaon'i      Sir  William  Thomson  t  bas  however  shown  how  the 

for  the  fl*™s  mode  of  operating  may  he  made  to  give  the 
Reaistance  i^sistance  of  a  galvanometer  when  there  is  no  other 
Galvano-   galvanometer  available.     The  arrangement  of  Fig.  70 

meter,  jg  varied  by  placing  the  galvanometer  in  the  position 
BD  of  fig.  70,  and  a  key  in  the  position  there  shown  as 
occupied  by  the  galvanometer.  The  deflection  of  the 
galvanometer  produced  by  depre.'^sing  the  battery  key  is 
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nearly  annulled  by  means  of  a  magnet,  and  the  resist- 
ances r,,  fj,  r,  are  adjusted  until  no  alteration  of  the 
galvanometer  deflection  takes  place  when  the  key  in 
CD  is  depressed.  When  this  is  the  case  G  and  7>  are  at 
the  same  potential,  since  the  addition  of  the  conductor 
CD  does  not  disturb  the  current  distribution  in  the 
network ;  and  we  have  for  the  resistance  r^  of  the 
galvanometer 
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Smtioii  I. 
COMPASJSOy  OF  CAPACITIES. 


Meuure-        Tde  determination  of  the  electrostatic  capacity  of  a 
Elwtro^  condenser  is  effected  by  a  process  in  which  its  chajge  at 
■utic      a  given  potential  is  compared  with  that  required  to 
^"^  ^"   charge  a  standard  condenser  to   the   same  potential 
The  standard  condenser  is  generally  one  of  which  the 
capacity  can  be  found  by  calculation  from  the  dimen- 
sions and  arrangement  of  the  instrument,  or  which  has 
been  itself  compared  with  such  a  condenser. 
Diaersat       There  are  three  forms  of  standard  condenser,  the 
|f™*J^  capacity  of  which  can  be  determined  with  accuracy  by 
CoD'      calculation  &om  the  geometrical  arrangement.     There 
d9ll«r.     ^g_ 

1.  Spherical  Condensers. 

2.  Ouard-ring  Condensers. 

3.  Cylindrical  Condensers. 

^'•^yl*  The  simplest  form  of  spherical  condenser  consists  of 
Spherical  two  spherical  conducting  surfaces  concentric  with  one 
J^^     another  and  separated  by  a  dielectric.   Such  a  condenser 
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was  used  by  Faraday  in  hia  experiments  on  Specific  Fusda?'* 
Inductire  Capacity,  and  ia  shown  in  Fig.  86.  An  outer  gphcrical 
brass  shell  B  ia  supported  on  a  base-piece  as  shown  i 
the  figure,  and  is  fitted  above  with  a  tubuluie  r,  filled 
by  a  bog  plug  of  shellac  b.  The  internal  brass  ball  A 
is  supported  in  a  position  concentric,  with  the  outer 


shell  \fy  a  tbin  stem  passing  up  through  the  shellac 
plug  and  terminating  in  a  kuob  a.  The  support  below 
ia  perforated  so  as  to  form  a  tube  by  which  the  space 
between  the  spheres  can  be  filled  with  dry  air  or  any 
gas.  A  stopcock  r  enables  this  passage  to  be  closed. 
E  E  2 
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This  condenser  was  not  used   by  Fai-aday  for  tlie 
measurement  of  capacities  in  absolute  measure,  but  two 
of  them  were  employed  in  the  manner  described  at 
}  p.  452  below  for  the  determination  of  specific  inductive 

thomwm's  capacities.  An  absolute  condenser  on  this  principle 
'flsherical  ^^  however  been  constructed  by  Sir  WQIiam  Thomson. 
i  j£j^  and  ia  shown  in  section  in  Fig.  87.  The  radius  of  the 
internal  sphere  was  4oll  centimetres,  of  the  inner  sur- 


i 


&ce  of  the  external  shell  5'857  centimetres.  The  inner 
shell  was  supported  in  its  place  by  three  pieces  of 
vulcanite,  of  which  one  is  shown  in  the  figure,  and 
communication  was  made  with  the  interior  con- 
ductor by  a  wire  passing  through  the  centre  of  a 
circular  orifice  cut  in  the  outer  shell.  Calculating 
the  capacity  of  this  condenser  by  (56)  Ohap.  L  above 
we  get  it  =  63*264  centimetres.     It  was  found  however 
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that  '255  centimetre  Iiad  to  be  added  to  this  number  to 
correct  for  the  effect  of  the  support  and  the  conducting 
wire.  It  is  difficult  to  make  the  surfaces  of  such  a 
condenser  truly  spherical,  and  to  fix  them  so  accurately 
in  their  places  as  to  enable  the  capacity  to  be  calculated 
with  sufficient  exactness,  and  comparisons  of  this  con 
denser  with  others  showed  that  this  value  of  the 
capacity  was  probably  too  low.  A  preferable  condenser  ThoDuoii'i 
is  therefore  Sir  William  Thomson's  guard-ring  form  of  rJMCoD- 


-^-' 


the  parallel  plate  condenser.  This  is  shown  diagram- 
matically  in  section  in  Fig.  88.  (An  actual  instrument 
constructed  by  Dr.  J.  Hoplcinson  is  shown  in  Figs.  101, 
102  below.)  The  guard-ring  Ji  forms  as  it  were  part 
of  a  cylindrical  metal  box  nearly  closed  by  the  disc  1) 
which  the  ring  surrounds.  This  box  and  disc  are  sup- 
ported on  a  glass  stem  well  covered  with  clean  shellac, 
and  a  separate  glass  stem  within  the  box  insulates  the 
disc  D  from  the  ring.     A  wire  passing  through  a  hole 
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Thomion'a  [a  Uie  cylindricBl  wall  of  the  box  makes  contact  with 

rinRCoQ-  the  electrode  of  the  disc.  The  other  plate  of  the 
^™**''-  coadenser  is  formed  by  the  large  disc  P  above,  ^lia 
plate  is  carried  by  a  glass  stem  mounted  in  a  socket  at 
the  extremity  of  a  fine  screw  working  in  a  fixed  nut 
above.  By  turning  the  micrometer  head  of  this  screw, 
the  distance  of  P  &om  the  opposite  disc  can  be  altered 
by  (uiy  required  amount  The  condenser  and  its  sup- 
porting framework  are  mounted  oa  an  iron  sole- 
plate,  round  which  is  cut  a  circular  groove  to  receive 
a  protecting  glass  cover ;  and  to  enable  a  diy  atmo- 
sphere to  be  maintained  about  the  insulating  stems, 
fragments  of  pumice  moistened  with  strong  sulphuric 
acid  are  contained  in  a  lead  tray  placed  on  the 
sole- plate. 

Mode  of  The  manner  of  using  the  condenser  is  as  follows : 
On^i^-    The  guard-ring  and  disc  are  connected  tc^ther  and 

ring  Con-  charged  to  the  pntential  required,  while  the  opposite 
plate  is  kept  at  zero  potential  The  disc  is  next  dis- 
connected from  the  guard-ring,  which  is  then  brought 
also  to  zero  potential.  The  cbai^  which  was  formerly 
on  the  disc  remains  upon  it,  and  since  the  distribution 
was  very  nearly  uniform  the  capacity  can  be  calculated, 
and  therefore  the  charge  on  the  disc,  from  the  previously 
existing  potential.  The  efiFective  area  of  the  disc  may 
be  taken  as  the  arithmetic  mean  of  the  actual  area 
of  the  disc  and  that  of  the  opening  in  the  guard- 
ring.  If  S  be  this  mean  area  we  have  by  (61),  p.  57 
above. 
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and  therefore  for  the  eliarge  Q  upon  the  disc  when  the 
condenser  is  charged  to  potential  V 

'*'      i-rtd 

A  cylindrical  condenser  of  variable  capacity  has  also  ThotMon'a 

been  invented  by  Sir  William  Thomson,  and  used  by  Cylindri- 

Messrs.  Gibson  and  Barclay  in  their  determinations  of   '%"'  '^'" 
■  f  rf        T  1  denser, 

the   Specific   inductive   capacity   of  paraffin   described 


»^«9. 


Ttv^th 


below.  The  instrument  is  represented  in  longitudinal 
section  in  Fig.  89,  and  in  cross-section  through  C  and 
A  in  Figs.  90  and  91.  The  essential  parts  are  two 
circular  cylinders  of  brass  aa,  hh  nf  the  same  diameter, 
supported,  with  their  axes  in  line  and  a  gap  between 
their  adjacent  ends,  on  vulcanite  pieces  cc,  dd,  attached 
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to  a  8ole-plate  hh.  The  lengths  of  theae  cylinders  mn 
rlioM-  26'58  centimetres  and  35'3  centimetrea  re8pectiTely,ai>d 
J^'  their  common  diameter  4'9674  centimetres.  These 
dimensions  were  determined  by  a  measuiement  of  the 
volume  of  waAer  contained  by  the  tubes  and  an  accorate 
determination  of  their  lei^Uia.  A  third  brass  cylinder « 
was  supported  coaxially  within  the  otho-  two,  on  four 
vulcanite  feet  near  one  end  resting  on  the  inner  aoi&ce 
of  the  outer  cylinder.  The  length  of  this  cylinder  was 
36*6  centimetres,  and  its  diameter  (found  by  winding 
fine  wire  round  the  cylinder,  measuring  the  length  of  a 
certain  number  of  turns,  and  allowing  for  the  thickness 
of  wire  and  the  spiral  arrangement)  was  2'303  centi- 
metres. This  last  cylinder  is  loaded  so  as  to  rest  stably 
on  its  supports,  and  can  be  slided  backwards  or  forwards 
in  the  direction  of  its  length  so  as  to  alter  the  relative 
lengths  of  it  enclosed  within  the  two  tubes  em,  bb,  A 
vertical  arm  g  projects  upwards  through  a  slot  cut  in 
the  tube  M,  and  carrieB  an  index  which  moves  Edong  a 
graduated  scale  kk.  This  scale  was  graduated  into 
360  divisions,  each  1/40  inch  or  'OGSo  centimetre 
nearly. 

A  cylinder  of  metal  II  fastened  to  the  base  of  the 
instrument  surrounds  the  other  tube  aa,  to  protect  it 
from  external  influence,  and  the  whole  is  enclosed 
within  an  outer  case  mm. 

In  the  use  of  the  instrument  the  tube  hh,  the  internal 
cylinder  ee,  and  the  outer  cylinders  II,  mm  were  connected 
to  earth,  while  aa  was  insulated  and  charged.  The 
theory  of  the  instrument  is  given  at  p.  61  above. 
According  as  the  capacity  of  the  condenser  was  to  be 
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increased  or  diminished,  ee,  was  slided  towards  the  left  Th™?""'' 

QlldlTlff 

or  right,  and  tlie  amount  of  change  of  capacity  was   Cjliudr 

■      J  the    <^»l  <^™- 
deiueT, 


J  of  capacity  was   Cjliudn- 
given  by  using  the  displacement  /,  measured  t 
scale  ibjfc,  in  the  formula 


=  il 


(1) 


where  r'=  2-4837,  r  =  I'l  515.  The  capacity  when  /  =  one 
scale  division  =  'OGSS  centimetre,  was  therefore  ■0413 
centimetre. 

This  instrument  has  been  modified  so  as  to  give  it  ^^^"jj 
greater  range  by  adopting  the  arrangement  shown  in  sliding 
Fig.  92.  Here  both  ee  and  II,  (b  and  c  of  the  figure)  are  j^; 
movable,  so  as  to  alter  the  capacity  of  aa. 


w 


^ 


Except  when  the  dielectric  is  a  gas,  the  phei 
of  charge  and  discharge  are  complicated,  and  the 
results  of  experimental  comparisons  of  the  capacities 
of  condensers  more  or  less  afi'ected,  by  what  is  generally 
called  Ulcclric  AbaorpHon.  If  a  condenser  having 
a  solid  or  liquid  dielectric  be  charged  by  applying  a 
battery  for  a  time  sufficient  to  give  a  uniform  potential 
V  throughout  the  charged  plate  of  tbe  condenser 
and  then  be  letl  to  itself,  its  potential  will  be  found 
after  the  lapse  of  a  short  time  to  have  considerably 
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This  diminutioD  of  potential  is  only 
partly  due  to  condnctiou  through  the  dielectric  or 
to  want  of  proper  insulation.  Fart  of  it  is  due  to  a 
change  produced  in  the  dielectric  medium  when  the 
condenser  is  charged,  which  requires  time  to  hring 
it  ahout,  and  is  called  electric  ahsorption  from  ihe 
original  idea  that  it  was  caused  by  the  penetration  of 
part  of  the  electric  charge  into  the  substance  of  the 
dielectric.  A  further  charge  is  necessaiy  to  restore  the 
former  potential,  and  if  this  be  given  by  a  second  short 
application  of  the  original  chaining  battery,  a  second 
fall  of  potential  not  so  great  as  the  first  will  be  produced 
from  tiiia  cause,  and  so  on  for  a  third,  fourth,  fifth,  &c., 
short  application.  Thus  if  the  comlenser  be  charged 
by  a  long -continued  application  of  the  battery,  it  will 
take  a  considerably  greater  charge  than  if  the  same 
potential  bad  been  produced  by  an  instantaneous  or 
short- continued  application.  Similar  results  are  ob- 
tained when  a  condenser  is  discharged.  If  it  has  been 
charged  by  a  long  contact  with  the  charging  battery,  or 
has  been  left  to  itself  for  some  time  after  cliaige  by  a 
short  contact,  and  is  then  discharged  by  a  short  con- 
tact, it  will  be  found  immediately  after  to  be  at  zero 
potential,  but  after  some  little  time  it  will  he  found 
i^ain  to  have  acquired  a  potential  of  the  same  sign  as 
before,  and  can  be  again  discharged.  In  this  way  three 
or  four  or  more  discharges  can  be  obtained  before  its 
plates  are  permanently  reduced  to  zero  potentiaL  These 
discharges  after  the  first  constitute  what  is  called  the 
residual  chaige  of  the  condenser. 

The  phenomena  of  re^dual  charge  have  been  a  good 
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deal  investigated  of  late  years.  Kohlrausch*  first 
pointed  out  the  close  connection  between  the  pheno- 
mena of  residual  charge  and  the  alow  working  out  of 
subpermanent  strain  shown  by  many  elastic  substances, 
and  called  by  German  physicists  Elastiscke  Nach- 
vnrkvmg.^  It  has  been  found  for  example  by  Br. 
Hopkinson  that  if  a  Leyden  jar  be  charged  positively 
by  an  application  of  a  battery  continued  for  a  long 
time,  say  a  week,  then  negatively  for  a  shorter  time, 
say  a  day,  then  positively  for  a  very  much  shorter  time, 
say  a  few  minutes,  the  residual  discharge  will  be  alter- 
nately positive  and  negative.  This  behaviour  is  closely 
analogous  to  that  of  a  wire  which  ha3:been  held  twisted 
for  different  intervals  in  successively  opposite  directions. 
Dr.  Hopkinson  has  also  found  that  mechanical  imitation 
of  the  dielectric  such  as  that  produced  by  tapping  the 
jar  has  a  marked  effect  in  accelerating  the  residual 
discharge. 

Attempts  have  been  made  with  fair  success,  notably 
by  Clerk-Maxwell,  to  account  for  electric  absorption  by 
imagining  the  dielectric  to  be  heterogeneous,  in  the 
sense  of  being  made  up  of  different  imperfectly  insu- 
lating substances,  such  that  the  ratio  of  the  specific 
inductive  capacity  to  the  specific  conductivity  is  uot  the 
same  for  the  different  media. 

*  Kohlratisch  hss  shown  thnt  the  instantanfons  diachar)^  U  indepen- 
dant  of  the  residaal  charge,  and  that  for  a  given  jar  lert  to  itaelf  for  a 
given  time  after  charging,  the  reaidual  charge  is  proportional  to  the 
initial  potential. 

t  Fogg.  Ann.  91,  ISGi.  See  aleo  on  this  subject  Eneye.  Bril.  Art. 
'  Hoctricity,'  by  Prof.  ChryMol :  Ayrton  and  Perry,  Fiteonly  ef 
DitUdrvM,  Proc.  B.3.  1878. 
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It  nught  appear  from  the  preceding  that  owiDg  to  tiifl 
^"^""^  existence  of  electric  abaorption  the  capacity  of  a  oon- 
denser  is  an  indefinite  qnanUty,  depending  on  the  time 
of  charge  or  discharge.  This  is  not  the  case  however, 
ae  it  has  been  found  by  several  experimenten  that  tot 
ordinary  condensers,  provided  the  time  of  charge  or 
discbarge  do  not  exceed  an  interval  of  a  qoaiter  or 
half  a  second,  the  cbai^  required  to  prodooe  a 
potential  V,  or  which  is  withdrawn  in  annnlling  a 
potential  V,  are  sensibly  the  same  and  independent 
of  the  duration  of  the  contact.  This  is  called  tbe 
instantaneous  charge  of  the  oondensei,  and  the  capacity 
of  a  condenser  is  defined  as  the  amount  of  t^e  instan- 
taneouB  charge  required  to  produce  unit  potential  at  its 
insulated  coating,  while  the  other  is  at  zero.  The 
methods  of  comparing  capacities  described  below  will 
not  therefore  (except  iu  the  case  of  cables  which 
require  a  sensible  time  to  acquire  throughout  the  same 
potential)  involve  any  ambiguity. 

In  the  investigation  of  the  specific  inductive  capacity 
of  paraffin  referred  to  above,  the  capacities  of  two  con* 
densers  were  compared  by  an  instrument  invented  by 
Thonuon'a  Sir  William  Thomson,  and  called  by  him  a  platymeter. 
me^'  ^'^'^  instrument  is  represented  in  Fig.  93.  A  brass 
cylinder  ce,  22*94  centimetres  long,  and  51  centimetres 
in  diameter,  is  supported  by  vulcanite  pieces  dd,  and 
coaxial  with  it  are  placed  in  symmetrical  positions,  and 
insulated  by  the  vulcanite  supports  ee,  two  equal  shorter 
cylinders  of  thin  brass,  each  7'6S  centimetres  in  length 
and  8*6  centimetres  in  diameter,  pij/  thus  form  corre- 
sponding plates  of  two  nearly  equal  cylindrical  con- 
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densers,  of  which  the  opposite  plates  are  furnished  by 
the  cylioder  cc.  The  whole  is  enclosed  withio  a  metal 
case  mm,  through  which  pass  insulated  by  plugs  of 
paraGin  the  electrodes  qq  of  p,p',  and  the  electrode  n 
of  cc. 

The  platymeter  waa  used  with  the  sliding  condenser  Compari- 

in  the  following  manner  for  the  determination  of  the  „*"'.*'? 

.  .         .  Capacltiel. 

capacities  of  other  condensers.     The  cylinder  aa  of  the  l.  Method 
sliding  condenser  was  connected  to  p',  the  insulated  ^eter5" 
plate  of  the  condenser  to  be  measured  to  p,  and  the 
other  plate  and  cylinders  ib,ee  to  the  case  of  a  quadraot 


electrometer  arranged  for  heterostatic  use.  The  inner 
cylinder  cc  of  the  platymeter  waa  connected  to  the 
^ectrode  of  the  insulated  pair  of  quadrants.  We  shall 
denote  the  condenser  to  be '  measured  and  the  sliding 
condenser  by  A  and  B,  their  respective  capacities  by 
C,  C,  and  the  nearly  equal  capacities  of  p,p'  respectively 
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CtMupari-  hye,{f.  Now  mppoae  s  poatiTe  charge  given  to  A,  ■■d 
CtoKidM.  the  electrodes  of  the  electrometer  connected  for  u 
br  nS*^  instaut  to  reduce  the  potential  of  the  t^linder  ee  to  saroy 
matot.  and  p  and  p'  then  connected  bo  as  to  ahare  the  chaige 
on  A  and  p  with  £  and  p'.  Aasuming  the  action  be- 
tween p  and  cc  to  be  equal  to  that  between  p'  and  ee, 
that  is,  the  two  tides  of  the  platymeter  to  be  predaely 
equal,  it  is  plain  that  the  resulting  potential  of  ee  mmt 
be  poutive,  zero,  or  negative  according  as  the  capadfrf 
C  +  e  is  greater  than,  equal  to,  or  less  than  (T  +  tf.  It 
is  plain  also  that,  under  the  same  ctmditions,  the 
potential  of  cc  must  be  negative,  zero,  or  positive  when 
B  ie  the  positively  charged  conductor,  or  positive,  zero, 
or  negative,  if  £  be  negatively  charged.  In  Gibson 
and  Barclay's  experiments  one  conductor  was  positively, 
the  other  negatively  charged,  as  this  gave  more  marked 
effects  without  increased  risk  of  breaking  down  t^ 
insulation. 

The  capacity  of  the  sliding  condenser  was  adjusted 

80  that  when  A  was  connected  to^'  no  alteration  in  the 

potential  of  cc  was  produced  by  putting  pp'  in  contact 

after  charging.     On  the  assumption  that  e  =  e',  this 

gave  C  =  C. 

ComtMri-       It  was  found   however  that   when  A  and  S  were 

Orndtim*  ittterchanged  without  alteration  of  their  capacities  the 

t^       connection  of  p  with  p'  disturbed  the  potential  of  cc. 

f^ty-     ^°  ^^^  sides  of  the  platymeter  were  therefore  not 

Meter,     exactly  equal.     But  in  order  that  the  potential  of  ce 

should  be  unaltered  after  the  two  condensers  are  put 

into  contact,  it  is  only  necessary  that  their  capacities 

should  be  adjusted  so  as  to  be  in  the  ratio  of  the 
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capacities  of  the  sides  of  the  platymeter  with  which  '^""P!^" 
thej  are  respectively  in  contact.     The  capacity  of  the  c'apad&a 
sliding  condenser  in  the  interchanged  arrangement  was  j„^^[ 
'  therefore  altered  until  the  effect  of  making  contact  was     Platy- 
rendered  zero.     Calling  the  new  capacity  C,,  wo  have     ™ 
the  two  equatioDs 

c    ^C         e    _  C\ 
e'        C'        I'         C 
and  therefore 

C^^Jfal (2) 

As  an  example  we  may  take  the  measurement  of  the  E»inp]«  : 
capacity  of  the  sliding  condenser  when  the  index  was     ^'^' 
at  a  given  position  of  the  scale.     This  was  done  by    Sliding 
comparing  it  with  the  spherical  condenser  already  de-  spherical 
scribed.     The  slidiDg  condenser  was  adjusted  so  that     .'^'*' 
when  conuected  to  tiie  side  p  of  the  platymeter,  and 
the  spherical  condenser  to  p',  the  potential  of  cc  remained 
unchanged  when  after  the  system  was  charged  as  de- 
scribed,^ and  ^  were  put  into  contact.    The  reading  on 
the  scale  of  the  shding  condenser  was  then  211.     The 
condensers  were  then  interchanged  and  the  same  opera- 
tions repeated,  and  the  reading  183  was  obtained  on  the 
sliding  condenser.     A  second  pair  of  experimenta  gave 
211  and  186  as  the  readings. 

Now  the  capacity  of  the  sliding  condenser  per  scale 
division  was  found,  p.  425,  to  be  '0413  centimetre. 
Hence  taking  the  value  63'519  centimetres  for  the 
capacity  of  the  spherical  condenser,  its  capacity  in 
terms  of  that  corresponding  to  a  scale  division  of  the 
sliding  condenser  taken  as  unit  wa\1538.    Calling  the 
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-——.-I  capacity  of  the  sliding  condenser  when  the  slide  was  at 

Hon  oT    zero.  A,  we  have  for  the  total  capacities  of  the  sliding 

^^^    condenser  in  the  fiist  pair  of  experiments  A  +  Sll  and 

SplMrioal  A  +  183,  and  in  the  second  pair  A  +  211  and  A  + 186. ' 

^''''^**''  Hence   taking  the  arithmetic   mean    instead  of   the 

geometric,  wo  hare  approximately 

A  a  1K38  -  198  B  1340, 
and  for  the  capacity  C  in  C.Q.S.  units 

Cr=1340  X -0413  =  14-04. 
S.  Oami-       The   following  method   given   by  Maxwell  for  the 
Hathod-  t^^parison  of  the  capacities  of  two  guard-ring  con- 
densers, is  a  modification  of  a  method  used  by  Cavendish 
for  the  approximate  comparison  of  two  parallel  plate 
condensers  of  the  simpler  form.    The  reader  can  easily 
make   a  diagram   for  himself   by   drawing    diagram- 
Compari-  matically  two  guard-ring  condensers  side  by  side.     Let 
**Q^riT°  -^>  -^1  ^  denote  respectively  the  small  disc,  guard-rii^ 
ring  Con*  with  metal  backing,  and  large  disc  of  one  condenser, 
A',  B,  C  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  other  con- 
denser.    The  following  operations  are  performed  while 
£  is  kept  connected  to  C,  and  ^  to  {7,  all  connections 
being  made  with  wires  of  negligible  capacity. 

1.  A  is  connected  to  S  and  C,  and  with  the  electoode 
Joia  Leyden  jar  or  a  laige  battery,  and  A'  is  connected 
to  B  and  0,  and  with  the  earth. 

2.  A,B,C  3X6  insulated  from  J. 

3.  .^  is  insulated  from  B  and  0',  and  A'  from  B" 
andC. 

4.  B  and  G'  are  connected  with  B  and  C  and  with 
the  earth. 
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5.  A  is  connected  with  A'.  Compari- 

6.  A  and  A'  are  coanected  with  the  electrode  of  the  *°GaBrd. " 
insulated  quadrants  of  an  electrometer  or  with  a  sensi-  ™s  Con- 

,     .   '  denwrB. 

tive  electroscope. 

By  this  process  A  and  A'  are  charged  to  equal  and 
opposite  potentials,  and  if  their  capacities  aie  equal  the 
resulting  potential  after  operation  5  is  performed  will 
be  zero,  and  the  electroscope  will  ehow  no  deflection. 
By  adjusting  therefore  one  of  the  condensers  until  this 
result  is  obtained  the  capacity  of  the  other  condenser 
can  be  found  in  terms  of  that  of  the  first.  Thus  the 
effect  of  putting  a  slab  of  some  insulating  substance 
between  the  plates  of  one  of  the  condensers  can  be 
determined  by  performing  this  process  before  and  after 
the  introduction  of  the  slab.  All  the  operations  here 
described  can  be  performed  in  rapid  succession  by  a 
properly  arranged  and  well  insulated  key. 

If  the  condensers  be  not  guard-ring  condensers  this 
method  can  yet  be  applied  with  accuracy  in  any  case  in 
which  A  and  A'  may  be  regarded  as  surrounded  by  the 
other  plates  C  and  C.  For  example  A  may  be  the 
insulated  cylinder  aa  of  a  sliding  condenser,  and  A' 
the  internal  surface  of  a  spherical  condenser,  or  with 
sufficient  accuracy  the  interior  coating  of  a  Iieyden  jar. 
It  is  only  necessary  in  the  above  operations  to  regaid  £ 
as  coincident  with  C,  and  B"  with  C. 

The  following  method  is  practicaUy  that  used  by    3.  Fara- 
Faraday  in    bis   determination    of   specific    inductive    u^j 
capacity.    Two  condensers  have  their  plates,  which  are 
usually  uninsulated,  connected  to  earth,  and  one  of  the 
other  plates  is  charged  to  a  potential  which  is  observed 
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Firadaj's  br  means  of  an  electrometer.  The  ioBuIated  plate  of 
Hetlud.  j^g  other  condonser  is  then  broagbt  into  contact  with 
the  chained  plate  by  means  of  a  fine  wire,  and  the 
diminiahed  potential  is  observed  by  the  electrometer. 
If  one  of  the  condensers  is  an  air  condenser,  that  sfaonld 
be  the  condenser  first  charged,  and  the  contact  with  the 
insulated  plate  of  the  other  should  be  made  only  for  an 
instant  and  then  broken.  This  avoids  the  phenomenon 
referred  to  above  as  electric  "  absorption  "  which  takes 
place  in  solid  dielectrics.  Calling  C,,  C^  the  capacities 
of  the  condensers,  c  that  of  the  part  of  the  electro- 
meter charged  by  being  put  in  contact  with  the  con- 
denser, V  the  potential  before  and  V  that  after  the 
sharing  of  the  charge,  then  since  the  charge  remains 
constant  we  have 

V(C,  +  c)=  nC,  +  C^  +  c)    .     .     .     (3) 

If  c  is  negligible  aa  it  generally  is  this  gives 

C^  _  r 


C\        I" 


(*) 


Faraday  compared  the  potentials  V,  V  by  bringing  a 

carrier  ball  into  contact  with  the  knob  of  the  condenser 

before  and  after  the  discharge,  and  comparing  by  the 

torsion   balance   the   charges   carried   off  in    the   two 

cases  {see  below  p.  452). 

Elimina-       If  the  capacity  c  of  the  electrometer  is  not  neg- 

cipacity   hgible,  then   if   it   be   supposed   independent   of  the 

of  Meotro-  deflection,  another  equation  may  be  found  with  which 

to  eliminate  it,  by  first  charging  the  electrometer  to 

some  potential   V,  and  then  sharing  the  charge  with 
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the  condeiiBer  of  capacity  Ci  ao  Sts  to  give  a  potential 
v.    This  gives 

ve  =  v'(Uj  +  0- 

Hence  mibatitutJDg  in  (3)  above  we  get 

-•.-^' (^) 

We  shall  now  describe  some  methods  of  compariDg  4.  TKom- 


determination  of  the  capacities  of  condensers  in  cable    Method. 
work  generally. 

The  first  of  these  methods,  which  is  due  to  Sir 
William  Thomson,  requires  three  condensers  of  known, 
one  of  them  of  variable,  capacity,  besides  the  condenser 
the  capacity  of  which  is  to  be  measured.  Let  the  four 
condensers  be  called  A,  B,  C,  B,  their  capacities  be 
denoted  by  C^,  C\,  0^,  C^,  and  let  C  be  the  variable 
condenser  and  D  that  of  which  the  capacity  C^  is  to  be 
found.  (A  figure  may  be  made  by  the  reader.)  The 
insulated  plates  of  A,  C  are  first  connected  together 
and  brought  to  some  convenient  potential  by  giving 
them  a  charge  from  a  Leyden  jar,  or  by  applying  one 
terminal  of  a  battery  the  other  terminal  of  which  is 
connected  to  the  earth.  They  are  then  disconnected, 
the  charged  plate  of  A  put  in  contact  with  the  insulated 
plate  of  B,  and  that  of  C  with  the  insulated  plate  of  D. 
An  electrometer  of  which  both  pairs  of  quadrants  are 
insulated,  has  one  electrode  connected  to  A  and  B,  and 
the  other  to  C  and  D,  and  C  is  varied  in  capacity,  if 
need  be,  until  both  pairs  of  condensers  are  brought  to 
F  F  2 
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i'.  the  same  potentiaJ,  which  irill  of  coune  be  the  cmb 
■  'm^'^I^  when  the  deflection  of  the  electrometer  has  been  re- 
duced to  zero.    We  have  if  F"  be  the  potential  of  A  and 
C  before  coatact  with  B  and  D,  and  V  the  common 
potential  after  the  adjuBtment  has  been  made 


re, 


c. 


(6) 


A  well  insulated  and  sensitive  galvanometer  with 
insulated  key  may  be  arranged  instead  of  an  electro- 
meter between  the  pairs  of  chai^d  plates,  and  the 
criterioQ  of  equality  of  potentials  will  then  be  zero 
deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle  when  the  key, 
previously  kept  raised,  is  tapped  down  after  the  opera- 
tion described  above.  The  use  of  a  galvanometer  has 
however  the  disadvantage  that  the  whole  series  of 
operations  must  be  gone  through  at  each  discharge. 
This  is  not  necessary  when  an  electrometer  is  used,  as 
then  only  potentials  are  compared  without  discharge. 

If  i)  be  a  condenser  of  great  capacity,  such  as  a  long 
cable  with  the  further  end  insulated  in  air,  time  must 
be  given  for  the  condenser  to  become  charged  through- 
out to  the  same  potential,  and  a  corresponding  time  for 
the  equalization  of  the  potential  of  D  with  that  of  C 
when  these  condensers  are  put  in  contact.  The  time 
generally  allowed  for  a  long  cable  is  twenty  to  thirty 
seconds  and  about  the  same  for  equalization. 

In  order  to  ensure  accuracy  the  condensers  C^,  Cp 
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Ci,  Cj  should  be  all,  if  possible,  nearly  eqaaL  In  any 
case  Cj  should  not  be  small  in  compariBon  with  C^,  nor 
C-^  in  comparison  with  G^ 

The  next  method  is  also  due  to  Sir  William  Thomson  6.  Thom- 
and  is  much  used  in  cable  testing.  The  arrangement  gocond 
of  apparatus  is  shown  in  Fig.  94.  v^^a 

A  battery  of,  aay,  twenty  Darnell's  cells,  insulated  by 
having  for  the  outer  containing  vessel  dry  vulcanite  or 
earthenware  pots  supported  on  a  dry  table  or  board,  has 


its  terminals  connected  through  the  reversing  key  K,  to 
the  extremities  of  the  series  of  resistances  a,  b.  These 
resistances  are  connected  at  equal  intervals  as  shown 
di^rammatically  with  pieces  of  metal,  which  form  a 
set  of  contact  pieces,  along  which  a  slider  carrying  a 
binding-screw  can  be  moved  as  in  the  instrument 
described  above  (p.  322),  and  so  the  resistance  between 
the  slider  and  the  extremities  of  a,  b,  varied.  A 
wire  attached  to  the  slider  is  connected  to  earth,  to 
which  are  also  connected  the  uninsulated  coatings  of 
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ThuDMii'i  die  condensen  0  and  Z  to  be  compued.  O  is  ben 
Null  supposed  to  be  the  standwd  or  known  condenser,  L  % 
Uathod.  cable  with  ita  remote  end  free  in  air.  The  terminal  a 
of  the  resistance  slide  is  connected  with  the  insnlated 
coating  of  the  condenser  L,  the  terminal  h  with  tha 
insnlated  coating  cS  C  through  the  insulated  kej  K. 
This  key  besides  being  capaUe  of  giving  these  con- 
nections, can  also  be  made  to  disconnect  the  remstance 
slide  from  the  condensers,  and  to  put  the  insulated 
coating  of  the  condensers  into  contact.  By  being 
brought  into  contact  with  a  and  b  the  respective  coa- 
densers  are  charged  to  the  potentials  of  thbse  points. 
Now  since  the  slide  is  at  zero  potential,  if  V^  he  the 
potential  of  A,  Jt^  the  resistance  between  A  and  the 
slider,  and  £^  the  resistance  between  the  slider  and  b, 
the  potential  at  o  will  be  —  F",  where 

Hence  the  potential  of  the  condenser  L  is  ~  V^  and 
that  of  C  is  V^,  and  these  potentials  are  proportional  to 
the  respective  resistances  R^,  R^  By  means  of  the  key 
K  the  condensers  are  brought  to  one  potential,  and 
this  is  zero  if  F^(7i  =  —  V^C^  To  test  whether  the 
potential  is  zero,  the  key  K^  is  depressed  and  connects 
the  insulated  coatings  of  the  condensers  to  earth 
through  a  sensitive  galvanometer  6.  Any  difference 
of  potentials  between  the  coatings  and  the  earth  is 
thus  annulled  and  gives  rise  to  a  current  through  the 
galvanometer.     The  slider  is  adjusted  until  no  current 
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is  thuB  produced  through  the  galvaaometer.     We  have 
then 

or 

0,-^0, (8) 

For  accuracy  B^  and  i£,  should  be  somewhat  high 
resistances  so  as  to  ensure  an  exact  knowledge  of  their 
ratio,  and  C,  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  equal 
toCj. 

When  a  cable  is  tested  suGBcient  time  must  be  given  ApjJick- 
in  charging  to  enable  it  to  acquire  the  same  potential  cbk. 
throughout,  and  for  the  discharge  of  one  condenser 
into  the  other;  and  the  testa  are  repeated  with  the 
battery  reversed  on  the  sHde  to  eliminate  the  effect  of 
any  existing  charge  in  the  cable.  It  is  usual  also  to 
make  a  number  of  tests  and  take  the  mean  result. 

Instead  of  a  more  or  less  elaborate  key  K  arranged 
to  perform  all  the  operations  quickly  and  conveniently, 
a  system  of  two  pairs  of  cups  1,  2,  3,  4  arranged  in  the 
square  order 

1         2 


may  be  cut  in  a  slab  of  paraffin  and  filled  with  mercury. 
The  terminals  of  a,  b  are  connected  to  1,  2,  the  insulated 
plate  of  the  condenser  to  4,  and  that  of  C  to  3.  By  a 
connecting  bridge  of  wire  held  by  an  insulating  handle. 
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Appliea-  1  and  3  are  ooDoected,  and  in  the  same  way  8  and  4,  so 
Cable.  ^  ^  chai^  tlie  condensen.  These  connections  are 
then  removed,  and  3  and  i  connected  bo  as  to  diBchaige 
one  condenser  into  the  other.  Then  by  means  of  the 
key  K^  or  by  another  mercury  cap,  connected  l^  a 
wire  bridge  with  3  or  4,  the  condenser  coatings  are 
connected  with  earth  through  the  galvanometer. 

Plainly  in  this  case  also  an  electrometer  may  be  used 

instead  of  the  galvanometer.     One  pair  of  quadrants  is 

connected  to  earth,  the  other  pair  through  the  key  iT, 

to  the  condensers. 

6.  Ds         The  following  method  of  comparing  capacities,  which 

MbA^  is  due  to  Mr.  de  Sauty  of  the  Eastern  Telegraph 
Company,  is  convenient  for  the  comparison  of  the 
capacities  of  condensers  in  which  electric  absorption 
does  not  come  into  play.  The  arrangement  of  the 
apparatus  is  shown  in  the  dit^ram,  Fig.  95. '  £'  is  a 
key  which  when  depressed  puts  into  contact  with  the 
point  of  junction  of  two  variable  resistances  R^,  R^  one 
terminal  a  of  a  battery,  the  other  terminal  h  of  which  is 
connected  to  the  earth.  The  other  extremities  C,  D,  of 
these  resistances  are  connected  to  the  insulated  coatings 
of  the  condensers  C^,  0^  which  are  to  be  compared. 
The  other  coatings  of  these  condensers  are  connected  to 
earth.  C  and  D  are  connected  likewise  through  a 
sensitive  galvanometer  G,  When  the  key  AT  is  not 
depressed  it  joins  A  directly  through  a  wire  to  the 
earth.  B^,  R^  are  adjusted  so  that  neither  in  chargii^ 
the  condensers  by  applying  the  battery  to  A,  nor  in 
lischai^ing  by  allowing  the  key  to  connect  A  directly 
to  earth,  does  any  current  pass  through  the  galvano- 
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meter.  (If  any  influeace  of  electric  absorption  is  De  Suitv's 
sensible,  the  ratio  of  resistances  which  gives  zero  ^ 
galvanometer  current  when  charging  will  not  generally 
be  the  same  for  charge  as  for  discharge.)  When  no 
deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle  takes  place,  the 
potential  at  G  and  D  must  throughout  the  dischai^e 
have  been  the  same  at  each  instant,  for  the  condensers 


— B 


could  not  discharge  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  a  current, 
first  in  one  direction,  then  in  the  other,  through  the 
galvanometer,  and  so  keep  the  needle  at  rest.  But  if 
7j  be  the  current  through  R^  and  7^  the  current  through 
B^  V  the  common  poteutial  of  0  and  D,  Cj,  G^  the 
capacities  of  the  condensers  connected  with  B^,  B^ 
respectively,  we  have 


V         d(VC.)  V       ,  d{VC^ 
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De  8«n^"  and  therefore 

that  is  the  products  of  ii,,  ii,  into  the  time  rotes  of 
variation  of  the  charges  of  the  correspondiiig  condeowtH 
are  equal  at  each  instant.  This  oan  only  be  the 
case  if 


^«  =  |^^ 


(9) 


This  result  may  be  seen  more  easily  as  follows.  Let 
n  equal  condensers  have  their  insulated  coatings  joined 
to  ^  by  wires  of  equal  resistance  in  the  manner  shown 
for  two  condensers  in  Fig.  93.  Then  plainly  the 
charging  or  discharging  current  in  each  wire  will  be  the 
same  at  each  instant,  and  the  insulated  plates  will 
always  be  at  one  potential.  No  change  will  he  caused 
by  joining  the  insulated  coatings  in  two  groups  by 
wires  of  zero  capacity,  so  as  to  make  the  groups  virtually 
two  condensers,  of  capacities  equal  in  each  case  to  the 
sum  of  the  capacities  of  the  separate  condensers  of  the 
group,  and  connected  to  .^  by  wires  of  resistances  in- 
versely as  the  capacities.  By  making  n  sufBciently 
large,  and  the  capacity  of  each  condenser  sufficiently 
small,  the  capacities  of  the  groups  may  be  made  of 
any  required  value  and  nearly  enough  in  any  ratio 
commensurable  or  incommensurable. 
7.  Direct  Another  method,  which  we  shall  again  refer  to  later 
Method,    as  a  method  of  obtaining  the  capacity  of  a  c<»idenser 
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in  absolute  units,  is  frequently  employed  to  obtain  Direct 
rapidly  a  comparison  of  the  capacities  of  two  con-  Method 
densers.  It  is  called  the  Direct  Deflection  Method. 
One  of  the  condensers  is  charged  to  a  measured  poten- 
tial and  then  discharged  by  connecting  it  to  earth 
through  a  "  ballistic  "  galvanometer,  that  is  a  galvano- 
meter (see  Vol,  II.)  the  needle  system  of  which  has  a 
considerable  moment  of   inertia.     Fig.   96   shows   the 


arrangement  of  apparatus  with  a  form  of  charge  and 
discbarge  key,  the  contact  pieces  of  which  are  mounted 
on  ebonite  pillars  to  ensure  high  insulation.  The  spring 
lever  L  is  provided  with  two  platinum  contacts  opposite 
to  the  platinum  pieces  S^,  S^-  When  depressed  it  mattes 
contact  for  charge,  when  released  it  connects  the  plates 
of  the  condenser  through  the  galvanometer.  If  the 
duration  of  discharge  is,  as  it  generally  is,  short,  and 
means  are  taken,  for  example,  by  depressing  the  key 
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Direct  immediately  after  the  discharge  contact,  to  discontiect 
Method.  ^^^  galraaometer  immediately  after  the  first  discharge 
so  as  to  avoid  any  effect  of  residual  discharge  dae  to 
electric  ahsorption,  the  discharge  may  be  regarded  as 
having  wholly  taken  place  before  the  galvanometer 
needle  has  moved  from  zero.  The  total  deflection  of 
the  needle  from  zero  is  observed.  B;  placing  tiie 
galvanometer  between  the  battet;  and  j^  the  deflection 
produced  I7  charging  can  be  observed.  If  there  is 
leakage  this  latter  deflection  will  obviously  be  greater 
than  the  former ;  and  if  ^e  leakage  be  not  too  great 
the  mean  of  the  two  deflections  with  the  same  battery 
may  be  taken  as  giving  the  capacity  of  the  condenser. 
The  other  condenser  is  now  charged  to  a  potential  V 
and  discharged  in  the  same  manner  through  the  gal- 
vanometer and  the  deflection  again  observed,  V  and 
P"  should  if  possible  be  chosen  so  as  to  make  the  two 
deflections  nearly  equal,  in  order  to  eliminate  the 
damping  effect  which  the  needle  experiences  to  dif- 
ferent degrees  in  deflections  of  different  amounts.  If 
an  instrument  for  comparing  the  potentials  V,  V  is  not 
available,  they  may  be  produced  by  applying  to  the 
condensers  one  terminal  of  a  well-insulated  battery,  the 
other  terminal  of  which  is  connected  to  the  earth,  and 
varying  the  number  of  cells  until  equality  of  deflections 
is  nearly  obtained.  If  the  battery  be  composed  of 
similar  cells  in  good  order,  the  potentials  may  be  taken 
as  proportional  to  the  number  of  cells  applied  to 
produce  them.  For  a  rough  determination  it  is  con- 
venient of  course  to  charge  both  condensers  by  the 
same  battery,  and  thus  to  the  same  potential,  and  to 
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take  the  capacities  as  proportional  to  tlie  galvanometer 
deflections  produced. 

The  capacity  of  a  lai^e  condenser,  such  as  a  long  8.  SitW. 
submarine  cable  with  its  conductor  insulated,  may  be    m^^ 
compared  with  that  of  a  relatively  small  condenser  by    "^  9™°' 
the  following  method,  which  is  due  to  the  late  Sir  W.  li^with 
Siemens.    Let  the  large  condenser  be  charged  to  any    *  ^'^ 
convenient  potential  V  by  means  of  a  battery.    If  the 
capacity  be  G  the  charge  is  VC.    Now  let  the  large 
condenser  be  connected  to  the  insulated  coating  of  the 
small  condenser,  the  capacity  of  which  we  shall  suppose 
to  be  c.     The  common  potential  of  the  two  condensers 
will  now  be  VGj{G  +  c).      Now  disconnect  the  small 
condenser  and  discharge  it,  and  again  connect  it  to  the 
large  condenser,  disconnect   and   discharge   as   before. 
The  potential  will  now  be  VC'l{C  -t-  cf.     Thus  after 
n  applications  in  this  manner  of  the  small  condenser  to 
the  large,  the  potential  of  the  lai^  condenser  will  be 
VG^JlC  +  c)".     The  deflection  on  a  ballistic  galvano- 
meter produced   by  the   nth  dischai^e   of  the   small 
condenser  is  now  noted.     The  small  condenser  is  then 
charged,  by  the  same  battery  as  that  used  to  charge  the 
large  condenser,  and  therefore  to  the  same  potential  V, 
discharged,  and  the  deflection  noted.     If  D„,  D  be  these 
deflections  we  have 

D_  _  jc+cr 

v.         0- 


°=v^m <"' 
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Sir  w.         The  comparison  by  this  method  must  be  made  as 
MetbtS^f  rapidly  as  possible  in  order  that  the  eflFect  of  any  leak- 
Ct™P»™iK  age  of  the  large  condenser  may  be  made  as  small  as 
with  a     possible.     On  the  other  band  the  theory  of  the  method 
(wj  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  the  potential  of  the 

condenser  at  each  discharge  is  brought  throughout  to 
the  same  value,  and  this  cannot  be  done  in  a  long  cable 
unless  a  sufficient  time  of  contact  is  given  at  each  dis- 
charge. There  is  further  the  difficulty  of  correcting  the 
deflections  for  air  damping,  &c.  The  method  therefore 
cannot  be  regarded  as  an  accurate  one  for  the  cable 
application. 

It  is  easy,  whrn  the  ratio  Cjc  is  approximately 
known,  to  investigate  the  best  value  of  ji  to  use  to  give 
results  as  little  as  possible  affected  by  errors  in  the 
observation  of  If,  D„,  but  on  account  of  the  inaccuracies 
inherent  in  the  method  for  most  practical  purposes,  it  is 
of  little  importance  to  use  that  value. 
B.  SirW.  The  arrangement  described  above  (p.  400)  for  the  de- 
Method    termination  of  a  high  resistance  gives  also  a  means  of 


HiRh  l.H-  Ijijq^jj  resistance  Ji  as  described,  and  let  a  difference  of 
potential  V  between  the  coatings  be  produced  by  apply- 
ing a  battery.  Let  V  be  obser\'ed  by  means  of  an 
electrometer,  the  insulated  quadrants  of  which  are  kept 
connected  to  the  insulated  coating  of  the  condenser. 
As  the  charge  diminishes  by  conduction  through  the 
resistance,  the  electrometer  shows  a  diminishing  de- 
flection which  is  observed  at  accurately  noted  instants 
of  time.     If  V^  V  be  the  potentials  at  the  beginning 
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and  end  of  an  interval  of  t  seconds,  C  the  capacity  of 
the  condenser,  and  S  the  resistance  connecting  the 
coatings,  we  have 

"  =  5  nif <"' 

Values  of  V^  V,  for  different  values  of  t  are  given  by 
the  observations,  and  enable  a  mean  value  of  <7  to  be 
obtained  free  to  some  extent  from  errors  of  obser- 
vation. 

The  resistance  R  must  of  course  be  very  great  in 
order  that  the  whole  charge  may  not  be  so  quickly  lost 
as  to  prevent  the  potentials  from  being  observed  before 
and  after  a  sufficiently  long  interval  of  time.  If  the 
condenser  be  not  a  perfectly  insulated  air  condenser, 
the  actual  resistance  of  the  dielectric  layer  between  its 
coatings  may  be  taken  advantage  of,  and  will  in  general 
be  convenient  for  the  purpose.  To  determine  it  we  use 
an  auxiliary  condenser  of  known  capacity  C,  and  re- 
sistance S,',  which  haa  been  determined  by  some  method, 
for  example,  the  method  of  p.  405  above.  The  insulated 
coating  of  this  condenser  is  joined  to  that  of  the  con- 
denser to  be  measured,  so  that  the  capacity  of  the  joint 
condenser  becooies  the  sum  of  their  separate  capacities, 
and  the  resistance  between  their  coatings  ItR'l(E  +  STj. 
The  condenser  thus  formed  is  charged  and  the  potential 
at  different  instants  of  time  observed  as  before.  Thus 
if  Vf^',  V  be  the  potentials  before  and  after  an  interval 
of  t'  seconds,  we  have 


SIrW. 
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Duchuve 

thnHum 
HigbBe- 
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(12) 
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This    equation    with    (11)    suffices    to    determine   G 

and  R. 

io.Hethod      We  give  lastly  here  a  method  of  measuring  capacities, 

,^^    which  was  used  by  Dr.  Werner  Siemens,  and   is  of 

CliBiso     importance  in  the  determination  of  Specific  Inductive 

Discharge.  Capacities.     Fig.  97  shows   the   arrangement  of  the 

apparatus.    £  is  a  battery  of  a  number  of  well  insulated 

constant  cells,  of  which  one  terminal  is  connected  to 


earth,  and  the  other  termioal  to  the  contact  piece  a. 
A  sensitive  galvanometer  G  has  one  tenninal  connected 
to  the  contact  piece  1,  and  the  other  connected  to  earth. 
The  pieces  a  and  h  are  so  arranged  that  a  commutator, 
represented  diagrammatically  by  K,  connected  perma- 
nently with  the  insulated  coating  of  the  condenser  A, 
makes  contact  alternately  with  a.  and  6.  The  con- 
denser is  charged  when  a  is  in  contact,  discharged 
when  h  is  in  contact.  This  is  easily  mani^ed  by  means 
of  a  rotating  cylinder  carrying  contact  pieces  which  are 
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pressed  on  by  Bpringa  represented  by  a,  i,  or  by  some       lo. 
other  suitable  mechanical  arrai^ement.    The  commu-  snccesdve 
tator  is  made  to  give  a  constant  and  large  number  n  of    '^^^l 
discharges,  say  &om  40  or  60  per  second  upwards.   Thus    cluu^. 
if  the  battery  remains  constant,  a  constant  mean  current 
is  produced  through  the  galvanometer.    Let  E  be  the 
electromotive  force  of  the  battery,  and  C  tiie  capacity 
of  the  condenser,  then  on  the  supposition  that  we  may 
suppose  the  condenser  completely  charged  or  discharged 
at  each  contact,  we  have  for  the  mean  current  nEC. 
If  n  be  sufficiently  great  this  will  give  the  same  deflec- 
tion  as   a   continuous   current   of  the   same  amount. 
After  this  deflection  has  been  observed,  the  circuit  of 
the  battery  is  completed  through  the  galvanometer,  and 
a  resistance  B,  just  of  sufficient  amount  to  give  a  second 
good  measurable  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle. 
If  a,  jS  be  these  deflections  corrected  so  as  to  be  propor- 
tional  to   the  mean   current   (generally  the    actually 
observed  deflections  may  be  taken  if  they  are  small), 
we  have 

nEC  =  ma 

where  m  is  a  consUmt, 
Hence  we  have 

The  commutator  may  be  easily  arranged  bo  as  to 
charge  the  condenser  alternately  positively  and  nega- 
TOL  I.  Q  Q 
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H*tlu>d  by  tively.  If  £7  be  the  meui  of  the  two  capachin  whidi 
the  condeiuer  has,  according  ai  one  or  the  other  coating 
is  made  the  anuuulated  ooating,  ve  have,  pattii^  it  far 
the  number  t(f  retenaU  per  geoond,  iinSO  far  the  irhole 
quantity  of  electricity  which  flowB  throogh  the  galvano- 
meter in  a  second,  that  is,  the  mean  current.  Hence 
if  «  and  j9  hare  die  same  meanii^^  aa  before,  we 
'have 


fi%nB- 


(1*) 


These  values  of  the  current,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  are 
obtained  on  the  assumption  that  the  times  of  charge 
are  sufficiently  long  to  allow  the  condenser  to  be  fully 
charged  to  potential  E,  and  the  time  of  discharge  also 
long  enough  to  allow  the  condenser  to  be  completely 
discharged.  The  results  of  ezperiments  made  with 
different  time-intervals  have  justified  this  assumption 
for  small  condensers  even  for  time  intervals  so  snail 
as  anioo  of  a  second. 

The  methods  of  comparing  capacities  which  depend 
more  or  less  on  electromagnetic  principles  will  be 
described  in  Vol.  II. 


MSAaVRSMBNTB  OF  SPECIFIC  INDVVTIVE 
CAPACITY. 

All  measurements  of  Specific  Inductive  Capacity 
involve  in  practice  a  comparison  of  the  capacity  of  a 
condenser  with  air  as  the  dielectric  with  that  of  the 
same  condenser  with  the  whole  or  part  of  the  space 
between  the  plates  occupied  by  the  substance  of  which 
the  specific  inductive  capacity  is  to  be  fouud.  For 
practical  purposes  the  specific  inductive  capacity  of  air 
(which  is  nearly  the  same  at  all  ordinarily  attainable 
temperatures  and  pressures)  at  0°  and  under  standard 
atmospheric  pressure  (760  mm.  of  mercury)  is  usually 
taken  as  unity,  and  it  will  be  convenient  at  present  to 
follow  this  custom. 

According  to  the  Electro  Magnetic  Theory  of  Light  ItaUtionof 
(see   Vol.   II.),    the   specific   inductive   capacity  of    a    (W.  to 
dielectric  should  be  equal  to  the  square  of  the  index  lA*    j-"^ 
of  refraction  \i,^  of  the  medium  for  light  waves  of  in- 
finite length  •   This  index  is  usually  calculated  from  the 
measured  values  of  the  index  for  known  wave  lengths 
by  the  formula  /t^  =  j4  +  -S/\^,  where  X  is  the  wave 
length.    It  is  however  to  be  noted  that  this  is  a  formula 

*  strictly  fi*„  =  ■  X  magnetic  permeability,  or  mogltetic  inductive 
captcitj,  of  the  medium.  But  there  is  no  tnuuparent  dielectric  for 
which  ths  msgnetic  penoeability  diffen  much  from  that  for  air,  which 
i«  here  token  a«  onity  (s«e  VoL  II.  J. 

0  0  2 
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of  extrapolation,  and  that  the  valae  which  it  gives  m^ 
very  frequently  be  seriously  in  error.  The  valaei  ot 
/A^  thus  calculated  are  given  below  in  some  caws  ftr 
comparison ;  in  others  the  value  of  /i  for  the  line  D 
is  given. 

CiTen-  The  first  measurements  of  this  kind  were  made  hy 
^  Cavendish,*  by  a  method  the  same  in  princij^  at  that 
described  above,  p.  432.  He  found  for  glass  a  mean 
value  of  about  822,  for  shellac  4-47,  and  for  wax  4-04. 
These  values  later  experiments  have  shown  to  be  too 
great,  no  doubt  in  great  measure  &om  the  effects  of 
electric  absorption. 
Fsndaf '«      Faraday's  experiments  were  made  by  the  method  and 

miiiS  apparatus  sketched  at  pp.  433  and  419  above.  Two 
condensers  of  the  form  shown  at  p.  419,  and  as  nearly 
equal  as  possible,  were  constructed.  The  inner  sur&ce 
of  each  had  a  diameter  of  233  inches,  and  the  outer 
shell  of  eacli  an  internal  diameter  of  3'57  inches.  To 
test  the  equality  of  the  condensera  the  following  process 
was  employed.  The  condeoseis  were  set  at  some  little 
distance  apart,  so  that  the  inductive  influence  of  one  on 
the  other  m^ht  be  neglected,  and  in  positions  such  that 
they  were  as  nearly  as  possible  similarly  placed  with 
respect  to  all  external  conductors,  including  the  observer. 
The  external  coatings  were  then  connected  once  for  all 
to  the  earth.  The  interior  coating  A  of  one  condenser 
was  then  charged,  while  that  of  the  other,  S,  remained 
uncharged.  The  potential  of  A  was  then  tested  by 
bringing  a  small  carrier  ball  into  contact  with  the  knob, 
and  observing  the  force  produced  at  a  given  distance  on 

*  BUel.  Bet.  p.  114,  tt  »cq. 
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the  BuspeDded  ball  of  a  toraion  balance.  To  observe 
the  rate  of  loss  of  charge  the  obserratioiiB  nere  repeated 
after  a  short  interval,  and  the  result  showed  only  a 
slight  dixsipatioa.  The  charge  of  A  was  then  shared 
with  B  by  bringii^  A  and  B  aymmetrically  into  contact 
by  their  knobs.  The  potentials  of  S  and  A  thus  pro- 
duced were  then  tested  by  the  carrier  ball  as  before,  the 
charge  from  B  being  taken  by  the  ball  at  the  instant  of 
contact  with  A.  The  following  are  two  sets  of  results. 
The  numbers  are  degrees  of  torsion  of  the  glass  thread 
of  the  balance  and  may  be  taken  as  proportional  to 
the  charges. 


K? 


CeutreB  of  Bslb  in  Beklnnce 
160°  apart. 


II. 

Centrea  of  Balls  in  Balance 
160=  apart. 


264 

250 


Charge  divided. 
Hi 
24 
Both  discharged. 


124 


148 

Charge  divided. 
70 

78 
Bath  discharged. 


Thus,  taking  the  experiment  I.,  the  charge  divisible 
between  A  and  B  may  be  taken  as  249.  As  B  was 
found  immediately  after  discharge  with  122  it  may  be 
taken  as  having  received  that  amount  at  least.    The 
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VerifiM-    other  may  be  taken  as  hanng  retuned  1S4.     Theae 

^^°L  nuiDbers  do  not  differ  much  hma  lS4r5,  the  half  of  the 

mTwo     disposable  charge.     Again  taking  experimeiit  IL,  the 

dntMH.    disposable  charge  on  B  may  be  taken  as  148,  and  the 

amount  of  this  given  to  ^  is  70,  and  the  amount 

retained  73.    These  nnmbers  are  again  nearly  equal  to 

half  the  disposable  charge  71-5,  and  the  discrepancy  is 

in  the  oppoedte  direction.    Hence  the  capacities  of  A 

and  B  may  be  regarded  as  very  nearly  eqnaL 

To  make  sure  that  the  instrument  vonld  jdainly  show 
changes  of  capacity,  Faraday  pnt  a  metallic  lining  into 
the  lower  hemisphere  of  one  of  the  instruments  so  as 
bring  down  the  distance  between  the  internal  ball  and 
the  outer  coating  to  '435  inch.  A  comparison  of  the 
capacities  of  the  condensers  made  by  the  same  process 
as  before  gave  1*08/1  as  the  ratio  in  which  the  capacity 
of  the  condenser  had  been  increased.  The  true  ratio 
was  more  nearly  l'2/l.  But  the  result  showed  that  a 
real  alteration  of  capacity  of  the  condenser  could  be 
unmistakably  recognized  in  spite  of  the  unavoidable 
errors  of  experiment. 
Detenni-  Having  thus  satisfied  himself  of  the  sensibility  of  his 
Sp.'lud  ^PP&i^tus,  Faraday  introduced  a  thick  hemispherical 
C«p.  of  cup  of  shellac  into  the  lower  hemisphere  of  one  of  the 
equal  condensers,  and  compared  the  capacities  in  the 
manner  described  above,  by  first  charging  one  and  then 
sharing  the  charge  with  the  other  and  observing  the 
reduced  potential  immediately  after.  Each  of  the 
apparatus  was  made  in  turn  the  condenser  to  be  first 
charged.  The  following  are  the  results  of  such  an 
experiment : 
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11. 

Determi- 

(ShellK).        B  (Air). 

A  (eihellao).       B  (Air). 

Sp.  Ud. 
8h^. 

0 

304 

0 
216 

297 

204 

Cbsrgo  divided. 

Charge  divided. 

113 

118 

ISl 

118 

Both  discharged. 

Both  dijchsTged. 

Calling  C  the  capacity  of  the  shellac  condenser,  C 
that  of  the  air  condenser,  V  the  potential  before  and 
V  the  potential  after  the  sharing  of  the  charge,  we 
have  by  (4)  above 


Hence  from  experiment  I,  ve  get 
-,      290  -  113-5 


C  =  1'55  C  nearly. 


C  =  1-37  C  nearly. 


and  from  experiment  II. 

~  20*  -  118 

The  much  smaller  result  in  the  second  case  is  due  to 
dissipation  and  absorption  in  the  shellac  condensers 
between  the  instant  at  which  the  reading  204  was 
obt^ned  and  that  of  the  division  of  the  charges. 
Faraday  estimated  the  corrected  result  as  nearly 
1-47  C. 


te.Iiid. 
(Vp.of 
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From  taar  experiments  made  by  this  method  Tkndtjr 
obtained  a  mean  remit  of  I'5  C  for  the  edacity  of  the 
flhellac  condenser.  Now  plainly,  if  we  regaid  Ou 
direction  of  the  lines  of  force  in  the  space  between  the 
coatingB  aa  everywhere  radial,  that  ia,  neglect  the 
earring  down  towards  the  shellac  of  lines  starting 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  Jipper  hemisphere  of  the 
inner  ball,  we  have  denoting  by  £'the  specific  inductave 
capacity  of  shellac  relatively  to  air 


l+.g-_ 
1  +  i 


K=i. 


In  the  same  way  Faraday  found  for  flint  glass 
.K  =  1*76,  for  sulphur  K  =  2'24,  and  for  spermaceti 
that  IC  was  between  1*3  and  1*6.  For  oil  of  turpentine 
and  naphtha  he  obtained  results  which  indicated  a 
higher  specific  inductive  capacity  than  that  of  air, 
though  here  the  results  were  rendered  uncertain  by 
the  influence  of  cooduotion. 

A  long  series  of  experiments  was  also  made  by 
Faraday  on  different  gases,  and  it  was  found  that  so  &r 
as  the  means  of  measurement  went  all  had  the  same 
specific  inductive  capacity,  and  that  this  was  inde- 
pendent of  temperature  and  pressure. 

For  further  information  as  to  Faraday's  experiments 
the  reader  ie  referred  to  the  original  memoirs.* 

*  E^.  Sa.  Seriea  XI.  p.  671,  Hteq. 
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The  specific  inductive  capacity  of  paraffin  was  deter-  Gibson 

mined  by  Messrs  Gibson  and  Barclay*  in  1870,  using  Bucla^'s 

the  platymeter  and  shding  condenser  described  above,  ^P^"" 

The  paraffin  condenser  compared  is  shown  in  Fig.  98.  Paraffin, 
ixa  is  a  cylmdncal  brass  vessel  15  5  centimetres  deep, 
and  8  61  centimetres  in  diameter     At  tbe  bottom  of 


this  cylinder  is  a  layer  of  parafBn  1  centimetre  thick. 
On  this  layer  rests  coaxial  with  the  outer  cylinder,  a 
brass  tube  bb  iS  centimetres  long,  1 2  centimetres  in 
internal  diameter,  and  '115  centimetres  thick.  Inside 
hb  and  coaxial  with  it  is  a  cylinder  cc,  131  centimetres 
•  Wil.  JVow.  1871,  p.  673. 
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long  and  6*1  centimetres  in  external  diuneter.    The 
,  space  between  im  and  ce  vaa  filled  ap  with  panfis^ 
and  from  the  imbedded  tabe  ib  an  electrode  dd  of  fiie 
wire  was  led  to  the  outside. 

The  condenser  thus  ibnned  was  placed  in  an  outer 
vessel  <!ontaining  water  of  which  the  tempeiattue  was 
given  by  a  thermometer,  A  second  thermometer  fixed 
in  a  paraffin  plug  ff,  resUng  on  ee,  gave  the  tempentnie 
of  the  interior.  The  parafiSn  plug  gg  inserted  at  tiie 
level  of  the  top  of  bb,  togeUier  with  _ff,  prevented  the 
passage  of  heat  between  the  interior  of  hb  and  the  wr 
above  the  condenaer. 

The  outer  vessel  aa,  and  the  tube  cc  were  connected 
with  the  earth,  and  the  inner  tube  bb  to  one  side  of  the 
platymeter,  and  balance  obtained  against  the  sliding 
condenser  as  described  above,  p.  429.  Taking  the 
capacity  of  the  sliding  condenser  as  1384  times  that 
for  each  scale  division,  which  it  now  was  in  consequence 
of  a  small  addition  which  had  been  made  to  its  value 
at  zero,  the  mean  of  a  large  number  of  experiments 
gave  for  the  value  of  that  of  the  paraffin  condenser 
1684  times  the  same  unit,  or  an  absolute  capacity  of 
69552  C.G.S.  electrostatic  units.  These  experiments, 
which  were  made  at  different  temperatures,  showed  no 
alteration  of  specific  inductive  capacity  with  change  of 
temperature.  The  capacity  of  the  same  condenser  with 
the  pai-affin  between  the  cylindrical  plates  removed  was 
found  in  the  same  way  to  be  35-394  C.G.S.  units,  but 
this  was  subject  to  a  correction  for  the  cake  of  paraffin 
which  was  left  at  the  bottom  to  support  bb  and  ce.  The 
final  result  was  that  for  paraffin  K  =  1-977. 
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Some    very   importaDt    determinationa  of  specific    ^^-g 
inductive  capacities  have  been  made  by  Boltzmann.*    Eiperf. 
la  hia  first  aeries  of  experiments  he  determined  the  'g^iidgT' 
valne  of  K  for  ebonite,  paraffin,  sulphur,  and  rosin.  1-  Method 
The  method  was  a  modification  of  that  of  Cavendish    denser, 
referred  to  above.    A  parallel-plate  air  condenser,  the 
plates  of  which  were  supported   on   insulated   steins 
carried  by  sliding  pieces  movable  al6ng  a  graduated 
horizontal  bar,  and  so  could   be   placed   at   different 
measurable   distances  apart,  had  one  plate  connected 
to  earth  while  the  other  plate  was  chained  by  means  of 
a  battery.     Different  battery-powers  of  from  6  to  18 
Daniell's  cells  were  used  in  the  esperiments.    After  the 
condenser  had   been    thus    charged,   the   charge   was 
shared  with  the  insulated  quadrants  (formerly  at  po- 
tential zero)  of  a  Thomson's  electrometer,  the  capacity 
of  which   had   been  increawd  by  means  of  a   small 
air  condenser. 

The  potential  after  the  charge  was  thus  shared,  and 
while  the  condenser  was  still  connected,  was  observed. 
A  direct  application  of  the  battery  to  the  electrometer 
gave  in  the  same  way  the  previous  potential  of  the 
condenser. 

The  addition  of  the  small  condenser  to  the  electro- 
meter rendered  the  united  capacities  of  the  electrometer 
and  small  condenser  nearly  the  same  for  all  deflections, 
leaving  only  an  increase  of  capacity  of  about  1/5  per 
cent,  for  each  100  divisions  of  deflection  from  zero. 
This  was  to  some  extent  eliminated  by  a  double  set  of 
observations,  first  as  just  described,  then  by  connectii^ 
•  Jfint.  Ber.  flfl,  AT  (1672,  8.) 
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Bolti-  the  oondeiiHer  for  the  diariag  of  the  charge,  and  tha  ' 
^^.  battery  wbeD  applied  direct,  for  bo  short  a  time  tliat 
"^u!i  *"*  ^^^  chaifiing  was  over  before  the  needle  had  appnci- 
1,  Hathod  ably  moved.  Ab  however  tiie  error  from  this  aooioe 
V^°°'  could  hardly  be  greater  than  the  inevitable  inaccura- 
cies in  a  determination  of  this  kind,  we  shall  hoe 
neglect  it 

If  e  be  the  capacity,  assomed  constaDt,  of  the  electro- 
meter  and  added  condenser,  Ci  that  of  the  tdiding 
condenser,  V^  the  potential  before,  and  K*,  the  potential 
after  the  charge  was  shared,  d-^  the  distance  between 
the  plates,  supposed  so  close  that  the  effect  of  the  edges 
may  be  neglected,  we  have  by  (4)  above 

».-«-Tjr ^  ....    (15) 

where  m  is  a  constant. 

In  order  to  make  the  results  depend  not  on  the 
absolute  distance  between  the  plates,  but  on  the  macb 
more  accurately  measurable  difference  of  two  distances' 
a  similar  set  of  observations  was  made,  still  with  air 
ouiy  between  the  coatings,  bat  with  another  distance 
dy  Calling  the  capacity  G^,  the  potentials  Fj,  Pj  in 
this  case,  we  have 

C,.J'-^p^^    ....    (16) 

A  disc  of  the  substance,  the  value  of  K  for  which 
was  to  be  found,  somewhat  larger  than  the  plates  of 
the  condenser,  was  placed  in  a  parallel  position  between 
them,  so  that  the  induction  between  the  plates  took 
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place  eveiywhere  acroBs  tbe  disc.     The  same  process     Boltz- 
was  followed,  and  gave  potentials  Fg,  T",  for  a  distance     ^J^t 
rfg,  and  a  thickness  of  disc  e.     Hence  if  Cj  be   the   raen^  °^ 
capacity  of  the  condenser  i.  Method 

fi-^-'-^-^'  ,-    ■     •     (17) 

Putting  £7,  -  1/Xi,  Cj  =  1/Xj,  C^  =  1/Xj,  we  get  from 
equations  (15)  and  (16)  m  =  (d,  -  d^l{\  —  Xj)  and  hence 
from  (17)  A,  =  (Xi  -  Xj)  (^3  -  e  +  elK)l(d^  -  d^.  Hence 
remembering  that  Xj(rf,  —  d^)IQ>'i  —  Xj  =  mX,  =  t^i,  we 
have  finally 

^-^(d,-d^-d,+d,     +6 

which  involves  besides  e  only  diSerences  of  distances, 
and  the  ratio  (X,  —  Xi)/(Xi  —  Xj),  which  can  he  cal- 
culated without  any  knowledge  of  C  from  the  observa- 
tions of  potential,  and  for  these  of  course  the  properly 
corrected  deflections  may  be  taken. 

Boltzmann  found  that  no  sensible  difference  in  the 
values  of  £'for  ebonite,  paraffin,  sulphur,  and  rosin,  wa« 
produced  in  the  values  of  K  by  varying  the  time  of 
charging  or  the  amount  of  the  charging  battery.  He 
also  in  one  set  of  experiments  tried  the  effect  of  exclad- 
ing  air  frvm  between  the  discs  and  the  coatings  of  the 
condenser,  by  laying  the  discs  on  a  mercury  surface,  and 
pouring  a  thin  coating  of  mercury  on  a  portion  of  the 
upper  surface  surrounded  by  an  edging  of  paper. 


«s  BPsanc  iNDUcnn  capaoiit. 

8^  Ind.       The  reeulto  are  givea  in  tike  following  taUe,  in  vhidi 

Bbraite,    *''>B  °'"^  colamns  I,  U^  IIL  give  the  results  of  ezpen- 

^-       mente  made  with  different  distances  between  the  [Jatea. 

The  first  of  the  two  sub-colomns  in  each  case  gives  the 

result  for  air  between  the  disc  and  armatores,  the  aeooitd 

the  result  for  mercury  armatures. 


VUxiiof  K. 

'■ 

II. 

in. 

— 

EboDite  .    . 
Paraffin  .   . 
Sulphur.    . 
Bo8in  .  .    . 

317 
2-28 

3-85 
2-57 

3-07 
2-30 

311 
234 
383 
2-63 

3-10 
2-33 

3-20 

2-31 

3-24 

315 
8-38 
3-84 
2-66 

2,  Method  BoltzmaBn  also  determined  the  specific  inductive 
SoBHoded  c*P*citie8  of  the  same  substances  by  comparing  the 
Ball,  force  on  a  small  ball  of  the  dielectric  placed  in  a  field 
of  electric  force  of  known  intensity  with  the  force  on  a 
conductii^  ball  of  equal  size  placed  in  the  same  field. 
This  he  did  by  hanging  the  ball  as  shown  at  s  in 
Fig.  99,  by  a  double  thread  from  one  end  of  a  light 
rod,  itself  hung  by  a  bifilar  and  forming  therefore 
an  arrangement  akin  to  a  torsion  balance.  The  other 
end  of  the  rod  carried  a  mirror  M  by  which  the  de- 
flection of  the  balance  could  be  obtained  by  means  of 
a  telescope  and  scale.  The  field  was  produced  by  a 
larger  ball  which  was  kept  charged  by  means  of  a 
Leyden  jar  connected  to  its  supporting  rod. 
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Ezperimeots  were  made  for  electrifications  of  the  large  2.  Method 
ball  of  different  durations, — (a)  for  a  constant  electrifica-  Suspended 
tion  of  considerable  duration,  (b)  for  a  comparatively      ''*"■ 
short  electrification,  (c)  for  a  rapidly  alternating  positive 
and  negative  electrification.     The  electrification  (i)  was 
obtained   by   making    the   charging   and    dificharging 
contacts  by  the  pendulnm  of  a  metronome,  the  electri- 
fication (c)  by  means  of  a  vibrating  tuning  fork,  one 


prong  of  which  connected  B  alternately  to  each  of  two 
Leyden  jars  oppositely  chai^d.  By  the  result  of  p. 
129  above,  if  we  put  £",  =  1,  and  write  K  for  K^,  and 
r  denote  the  ratio  of  the  force  on  the  dielectric  sphere 
to  that  on  the  conducting  sphere,  we  have 
K-l 
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Sp.  In 


For  a  sulphur  ball,  as  will  be  seea  from  the  teUe 
below,  tbe  force  was  {oacttcally  the  same  for  an  alter- 
nating electrification  of  about  ^^  sec.  duration  as  for 
a  long-continned  electrification.  Hence  in  this  short 
interval  the  polarization  of  the  dielectric  was  fhlly 
set  up. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  resolta  obtained,  with 
the  duration  of  electrification  noted.  For  reference  the 
mean  value  obtained  with  the  condenser  is  added. 


K. 

ViluofK 

315 

2-32 
3-84 
2-56 

.|.«».toA»e. 

«SlM>. 

HMO. 

6-«l 

Ebonite  .    .   . 
ParaffiD  .   .    . 
Sulphur  .    .    . 
Eoain  .... 

3-48 
2-32 
3-90 
2-46 

374 
812 
3-70 
6-28 

The  effect  of  increasing  the  duration  of  charge  is 

therefore  apparently  to  increase  the  specific  inductive 

capacity,  but  in  the  cases  of  sulphur  and  ebonite  to  a 

much  smaller  extent  than  for  the  other  two  substances. 

Sp.  Ind.        Suspending  a  ball  of  crystallized  sulphur  with  dif- 

^^^t   ferent  diameters  successively  in  the  direction  of  the 

din^on*  force  of  the  field,  Boltzmaun  found  that  the  specific 

OTatsU,   inductive   capacity  bad  different  values  in    different 


ELBHEIICIB'S  BESULT3  FOB  MICA.  iCi 

directions.     For  the  greatest  mean  and  least  axes  he   8f  ■  1"^. 
found  the  following  valnee : —  different 

directioiu 
Greatest  Axis.  Hetn  AxU.  Leaet  Axis. 


4-773 


3970 


3-811 


Crystal*. 


Experiments  have  been  made  by  tliis  method  under 
Boltzmann's  direction  by  Messrs.  Bomich  and  Nowak.* 
Results  were  obtained  for  (a)  permanent  electrification, 
and  (0)  for  electrification  reversed  64  times  per  miBUte. 
The  values  of  K  are  given  in  the  following  table : — 


1                    ^ 

1                 1 

!         '         1         • 

Olaaa 7-5         |         159 

Fluorspar 1          6-7                     7-1 

Quartz i          4-6         1    >I0OO 

Calc  8par,  perp.  to  axis      .    .     i          7'7         [            9-9 
Mrsllel  to  aiia  .     .     '           76                        fi-5 

Sulphur,  mixed  with  Orapliite     .4                        4-4 

The  difference  between  the  results  for  permanent  aad 
for  short  continued  electrification  seem  .surprisingly 
great  in  some  cases. 

Klemencie  has  quite  recently  experimented  on  the 
specific  inductive  capacity  of  mica,  and  found  it  in- 
dependent of  the  potential  to  which  the  condenser  :n 

*  Wien.  BtT.  70  (1874).  See  also  Wiedemann,  Ldwt  K<m  d  t 
SedrUitet,  Bd.  ii.  p.  34. 

VOt.  I.  H   H 
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which  the  substance  formed  the  dielectric,  aod  prac- 
tdcaily  independent  of  the  dunition  of  charge.    K  lor 
the  Bpecimens  used  was  6*64.*     So  long  as  the  con- 
denser was  kept  thoroughly  dry,  the  mica  was  found  to 
insulate  well  and  give  couBtaot  results.')' 
'   Ajrton         B;  freezing  distilled  water  in  a  shallow  copper  vessel 
p*^     in  which  was  supported  on  three  insulating  feet  a 
Exp«ri-    horizontal  plate  of  copper  in  contact  with  the  water 
lo^       surface,  Professors  Ayrton  and  Peny|  made  a  condenser 
with  ice  as  the  dielectric.     They  then  determined  the 
capacity  of  this  condenser  and  found  from  its  dimensions 
the  specific  inductive  capacity  of  ice.     At  —  13'5°  C, 
the  value  of  K  thus  obtained  was  22168.     It   is   of 
course  to  he  remembered  that  the  insulating  power  of 
ice   is   comparatively   slight.     Professors  Ayrton   and 
Ferry  found  2240  x  10'  ohms  for  its  specific  resistance 
at- 12-4°  C. 
Gordon's        An  extended  series  of  experiments  on  solids  has  been 
mw^'by  ™^6  hy  Mr.  J.  E.  H.  Qordon,§  using  a  form  of  induc- 
^R  V^'"*"  tion  b^ance  the  idea  of  which  is  due  to  Sir  William 
Thomson  and  Prof  Clerk-Maxwell.     It  is  represented 
di^ammatically  in  Fig.  100.     A,  B,  C,  D,  B  aro  five 
parallel  coaxial  discs  separated  hy  intervals  about  an 
inch  wide,  of  which  the  three  A,  C,  E  are  six  inches 
in  diameter  and  the  two  B,  D  four  inches  in  diameter. 
A  and  E  are  connected  by  a  wire,  the  middle  plate 

'  *  The  Tslae  of  K  for  mica  ii  given  m  G  in  Jenkin'a  Seetrieily  and 

Magvttum,  but  it  is  not  slated  on  what  ■utbority. 
t  SriblSUer,  vol.  lii.     No.  1.    1B88. 
t  Phil.  Mag.  187B,  p.  43. 
g  Phil.  Traiu.  1879,  p.  *17. 
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E  is  connected  to  the  needle  of  a  quadrant  electro-  Gordon's 
meter,  the  platea  B,  D  to  the  electrodes  of  the  pairs  menu'bj 
of  quadraDts.  It  is  evident  that,  if  a  difference  of  f iTe-PUta 
potentials  between  C  and  A,  E  be  established,  it  is 


possible  so  to  place  A,  B  that  the  needle  will  not  be 
affected,  and  it  is  also  evident  that  when  this  position 
has  been  attained,  the  equilibrium  will  subsist  what- 
ever be  the  difference  of  potentials.  The  position  of 
the  plate  A  was  adjustable  by  a  micrometer  screw,  and 
H  H  2 


J 
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equilibrium  was  attained  by  thia  means.    It  is  to  be 

^Suhj  noted  that  the  effects  of  the  edges  of  the  platee  are 
^g2^j*«  neglected. 

The  method  of  iffoceediog  was  therefore  rinply  as 
followa  Having  obtained  equilibrium  with  air  only 
between  the  plates,  the  experimenter  introduced  a  plate 
P'of  the  dielectric  to  be  experimented  on,  and  measnred 
by  means  of  iS  the  distance  through  which  A  had  to  be 
displaced  in  order  to  restore  equilibrium.  This  distance 
gave  the  thickness  of  a  plate  of  air,  equivalent  to  the 
plate  P  of  the  dielectric.  The  ratio  of  this  thickness 
to  the  thickness  of  P  is  the  specific  inductive  capacity 
of  the  material. 

In  the  experiments  the  plates  A,  B,  and  C  were 
connected  tu  the  terminals  of  an  induction  coil,  the 
primary  circuit  of  which  was  broken  as  many  as  12,000 
times  a  set^ond  by  an  interrupter  airanged  for  the 
purpose.  Thus  the  poteutial  was  rendered  alternately 
positive  and  negative  12,000  times  a  second  and  all 
efTecta  of  absorption  were  obviated.  It  is  to  be  noticed 
that  here,  as  in  some  other  experiments  detailed  above, 
the  metallic  plates  were  not  in  contact  with  the 
dielectric  plate,  and  thus  any  passing  over  of  electricity 
to  the  dielectric  itself  was  avoided.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  results  obtained  : — 


Ebonite    .    .  2-264 

Qutta  Perclia  2'462 

Sulphur    .    .  S'58 

Shellac  .    .    .  S-74 

Fnraffin.   .    .  1-99 


1,  Double-oztra  Dense  Flint  3-1G4 

Extra  Dense  Flint  .  .    .  3-054 

Light  Flint 3-01.1 

Hard  Crown 8-108 

Common 3-243 
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Mr.  Gordon  found  also  by  this  method  an  apparent   Gordon's 
slow  change  in  the  specific  inductive  capacity  of  glass  mpnw'by 
with  lapse  of  time,  a  result  which  is  to  a  certain  ex-  ^^j^','*''''" 
tent  corroborated  by  some  preliminary  experiments  by 
Mr.  T.  Gray  on  the  specific  inductive  capacity  of  glass 
soon  after  it  had  been  heated  to  a  high  temperature ;  * 
but  in  view  of  tbe  inaccuracy  caused  by  the  assumption 
that  tbe  plates  of  tbe  balance  may  be  taken  as  infinitely 
great,  this  slow  change  cannot  be  held  to  be  proved.    It 
seems  probable  that  any  slow  change  of  specific  inductive 
capacity,  such  as  might  correspond  to  the  slow  mole- 
cular change  which  goes  on  in  glass  which  has  been 
maintained  for  a  long  time  at  a  nearly  constant  low 
temperature,  and  produces  alteration  of  the  zero  point 
of  a  thermometer,  would  be  of  so  small  amount  as  to  be 
imperceptible    by  any   method    of    measurement    yet  ^ 
devised. 

The  values  of  K  for  glass  obtained  by  Mr,  Gordon    HopkiD- 
are  not  in  agreement  with  some  previously  obtained  by     Eulier 
Dr.  John  Hopkinson,t  who  experimented  according  to    ^'P""' 
the  method  of  comparison  of  capacities  described  above, 
p.  432.     The  capacity  of  a  guard-ring  condenser  waa 
compared  with  that  of  a  sliding  condenser  (tbe  identical 
instrument  used  in  Gibson  and  Barclay's  experiments 
described  above)  (1)  when  air  only  was  the  dielectric, 
(2)  when  a  plate  of  glass  was  introduced  between  the 
plates.    The  guard-ring  condenser  is  shown  in  Fig.  101, 
half  in  section  half  in  elevation,    k  is  the  protected  disc 
13  centimetres  in  diameter  with  a  gap  1  millimetre  in 
breadth  between  it  and  the  guard-ring,  e  t  the  opposite 
•  PAii,  Mag.  Oct.  1880.         +  Tram.  R.S.  1878,  p.  17. 


plate,  h  the  guord-riag  bearing  a  bran  cy^liodiical  buz 
(not  Bhown  in  the  drawing)  which  forma  a  ahield 
for  the  back  of  the  protected  disc.  The  goard-ring 
ia  insidated  on  n  stiff  frame  of  iron  formed  by  two 
triangular  pieces  of  iron  a  h,  e  d  connected  by  three 
wrought-iron  stays.  The  ioBulatoFS  are  three  ebonite 
iega  g  g,  which  are  screwed  to  the  tops  of  the  stays. 
The  attracting  disc  is  carried  on  a  screwed  stem  of 
1/25  inch  step,  and  can  be  raised  or  lowered  without 


Flo.  101. 
Note.  — The  protecting  cylindrical  box  on  thegaard-riiig  ii  here  omitteil. 


rotation  by  a  nut  /  divided  as  a  micrometer.  Fig.  102 
is  a  plan  of  the  instrument  with  the  brass  backing 
removed.  It  shows  the  protected  disc  and  its  supports, 
which  are  two  bars  II,  U  of  vulcanite  attached  to  the 
back  of  the  disc  and  resting  on  the  upper  surface  of 
the  guard-ring. 

This  instrument  served  also  to  measure  the  thickness 
of  the  glass  plates  useil  in  the  experiments.  The  screw 
/  was  turned  until  the  brass  plates  were  in  contact,  and 
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the  micrometer  reading  taken ;  then  the  glass  plate  was  Gnsrd- 
placed  above  e  e,  which  was  screwed  up  until  the  plate  "dfiuer. 
came  into  contact  with  h,  k,  k.  Slips  of  tissue  paper 
were  interposed  between  the  ebonite  legs  g  g  and  the 
plate  h  h,  and  the  contact  was  judged  by  these  slips 
becoming  loose.  A  reading  of  the'  screw  micrometer 
was  taken  for  each  slip,  and  the  mean  of  the  three 


taken  as  the  reading  of  contact.  A  correction  was 
determined  for  the  effect  of  bending  of  the  plates  and 
compression  of  the  slips  before  their  release. 

A  special  svitch  supported  above  the  guard-ring 
condenser  enabled  the  connections  to  be  made  in  the 
required  order.  A  batteiy,  in  some  cases  of  48  in 
others  of  72  small  Daniell's  cells,  had  its  middle  point 
connect«d  to  earth,  one  of  its  poles  to  h  k  h,  and  the 
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Onnd-  other  to  the  inner  coating  of  the  Bliding  condense,  while 
^i^r  ^^  outer  coating  and  the  plate  •  «  were  connected  to 
the  electrometer  ca«e.  Thus  the  inner  plates  (^  the 
two  oondenseiB  vere  charged  to  equal  and  oppoaite 
potentials.  Then  one  pair  of  qaadiants  of  a  Thomson'* 
electrometer,  both  pairs  of  quadrants  of  which  vere 
connected  to  earth,  were  insulated,  the  guard-ring  was 
connected  to  earth,  and  the  protected  plate  and  the 
insulated  plate  of  the  sliding  condenser  connected 
together  and  to  the  insulated  quadrants  of  the  eleotco- 
meter.  The  direction  of  the  electrometer  deflectioo,  if 
any,  at  the  instant  of  the  combinatioa  of  the  charges, 
was  observed.  If  no  deflection  took  place  the  guard- 
ring  condenser  and  the  slidiog  condenser  had  equal 
capacities,  and  the  latt«r  was  adjusted  until  this  was 
the  case. 

The   following   are   mean   results  of  two  or   more 
experiments  for  each  substance : — 


DeuHjr. 

K. 

OlasB,  light  flint     .    .    . 
„     double  extra  denwi 
„     dense  flint   .    .    . 
„     Tery  light  flint     . 

3-2 
4-5 
3-86 
S-67 

6-85 
101 
7-4 
6-67 

The  plates  of  glass  were  in  most  cases  in  contact 
with  both  plates  of  the  condenser. 

HopkinsoQ  has  since  continued  hia  investigations,  and 
considered  carefully  the  possible  causes  of  the  discre- 
pance between  his  results  and  those  obtained  by  Hr. 
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QordoD.*     The  result  seems  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the    Hopkin- 
five-plate-balance  method  with  the  sizes  of  plates  and  cittjc^m 
distances  between  them,  used  in  Gordon's  experiments.        <*' 
cannot  give  accnrate  results.    The  following  conclusions    Balanco 
among  others  were  arrived  at : —  Method. 

1.  That  the  specific  inductive  capacity  of  glass  is 
the  same  for  n^  second,  T^shns  second,  or  ^  second 
discharge. 

2.  That  it  is  independent  of  the  potential  to  which 
the  condenser  is  charged. 

3.  That  the  five-plate-balance  is  unreliable  with  the 
sizes  of  plates  and  distances  apart  used  by  Mr.  Qordon. 
(A  plate  of  brass  between  A  and  B,  with'  an  air-space  of 
from  eight  to  thirty-two  millimetres,  gave  specific  in- 
ductive capacity  less  than  unity,  instead  of  infinity. 
Different  distances  of  the  plates  gave  different  vidues 
for  glass.) 

Hopkinson  at  the  same  time  extended  his  former    HopUn- 
results,  and  applied  his  method  of  experimenting  to  i,^^^. 
the  investigation  of  the  specific  inductive  capacity  of  perimsnta. 
liquids.     A  flask  of  flint  glass,  with   thin  walls  and 
a  long  thick  neck,  was  filled  up  to  the  junction  of  the 
neck  with  strong  sulphuric  acid.     A  wire  passing  down 
through  the  neck  connected  the  acid  with  a  metal  piece 
A  (Fig.  103),  supported  on  an  insulating  staud  of  ebonite. 
On  this  metal  piece  rested  the  horizontal  arm-  of  a 
kind  of  bell-crank  (or  i-shaped  piece  of  metal  pivoted 
at  the  angle).     The  flask  was  first  charged  by  means  of 
a  battery  and  the  potential  measured  by  a  quadrant 
■  Electrostittic  Capacity  of  Gloss  (II. )  and  of  Liqoids,  Phil.  Trans. 
vol.  172  (1881),  p.  S72. 
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Hopkin-   electrometer  which  was  thea  detached  and  discharged. 

hterEz-  ^bea  a  previouslj  deflected  metallic  pendalmn,  J), 

perinmU.  connected    to    earth    through    its    supports,   was    le- 

leased,  and   striking  the  vertical   arm   of  the   lerer, 

connected  the  6ask  for  an  instant  to  earth  and  dis- 

chained  it.     The   electrometer  was  then   applied   to 


detect  anj  residual  chaise.  The  leakage  method  de- 
scribed above,  p.  403,  was  used  to  measure  the  dnration 
of  discbarge.  A  paraffin  condenser  of  known  capacity 
had  its  plates  connected  for  the  time  of  discharge  to  be 
measured,  first  by  a  resistance  of  256  ohms,  then  by 
a  resistance  of  512  ohms,  and  the  remaining  potential 
in  each  case  was  observed.     Tbese  operations  obviously 
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gave  data  for  the  calculation  of  the  tune  inten'al  (  by    Hopkiu- 
(66)  of  Chap.  VI,*     With  a  duration  of  discharge  of   i^^f^. 
about  suVtt  second,  less  than  3  per  cent,  of  the  original  perimentB. 
charge  given  by  a  battery  of  20   elements  remained. 
Longer   and  shorter   times  of  discbarge  gave  similar 
results.     The  practical  result  of  all   the   experiments 
was  that  determinations  of  specific  inductive  capacity 
by  observations  of  discbarge  may  be  taken  as  correct 
for  glass  if  the  period  of  dischai^e  be  anything  between 
lohfti  sec.  and  i  sec. 

The  method  adopted  for  determining  the  specific 
inductive  capacity  of  glass  plates  was  practically  the 
same  as  that  already  described  at  p.  432.  Tlie  guard 
ring  and  protected  disc  were  first  connected  to  one  pole 
of  a  well  insulated  battery  of  1,000  chloride  of  silver 
cells,  the  other  pole  of  which  was  connected  to  the  in- 
sulated plate  of  a  cylindrical  sliding  condenser.  Thus 
the  two  condensers  were  charged  to  equal  and  opposite 
potentials.  By  means  of  a  special  commutator  changes 
of  connections  similar  to  those  described  above  were 
made  so  as  to  combine  the  charges  of  tlie  condensers, 
with  the  addition  that  the  electrometer  quadrants  con- 
nected to  the  condensers  after  combination  were 
immediately  after  insulated  to  avoid  effects  of  residual 
charge.  The  capacity  of  the  sliding  condenser  was 
adjusted  till  no  electrometer  deflection  voa  produced. 

The  glass  plate  was  then  placed  between  the  plates 
of  the  guard-ring  condenser  and  the  operations  repeated 
until  equilibrium  was  again  obtained.     The  two  results 

*  This  mode  ot  Toeasiiring  a  amall  interral  of  time  ie  due  to  ths 
lata  Mr.  R.  Sftbine  {PhO.  Itag.  IS76,  Ist  half  jaai,  p,  337). 
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HopUn-  gave  the  ratio  of  the  capacitiea,  and  from  the  diataoce 
U^Be-  between  the  platee  of  the  condenser  and  the  thicknesa 
pariment^  of  the  glass  plate  the  value  of  K  was  found. 

The  capacity  of  the  glass  flask  described  above  was 
determined  in  a  similtu-  way  by  aid  of  the  sliding  con- 
denser, with  a  charging  battery  varying  from  10  to 
1,800  chloride  of  silver  cells,  with  only  a  little  over 
}  per  cent,  of  alteration. 

The  values  of  K  are  given  in  the  following  table  with 
the  thickneBses  of  the  plates,  and  for  comparison  the 
earlier  results  obtained  by  the  same  experimenter. 

Hopkin- 


Sp.  Ind. 
Cap.  of 
Glut,  &c 


■n.,rh.-« 

Vilua 
orK 

DmritT. 

of  Plata 

K. 

obUlotd. 

QloBS,      Double  -  extra 

Dense  Flint   . 

4-5 

4.5 

„      Dense  Flirt     . 

3-66 

16  67 

7-.176 

7-4 

.,      Light  Flint .    . 

3'2 

15-04 

6-7-2 

6-63 

1075 

6-69 

6-85 

„      Very  Lizht  Flint 

2-87 

1270 

6  61 

6-57 

2  4S5 

14-62 

6  96 

„       Plata  .... 

Psttiffin 

— 

20-19 

2-29 

~ 

S^  Ind.  Dr.  Hopkinson  obtained  results  also  for  liquids  by 
Liquids,  the  method  just  described,*  The  space  between  two 
■on^'^S-  '^'*"*^^*^  metal  cylinders  was  filled  with  the  liquid  to  be 
PEnmenta.  experimented  on.  These  two  cylinders  connected 
together  formed  one  coating  of  a  condenser  of  which 

*  PAtf.  trtaa.  Uk.  eU. 
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the  liquid  formed  the  dielectric,  and  the  other  coatiog    Sp.  ind. 
was  given  by  a  cylinder  suspended  from  an  ehonite  plate    umAe. 
above,  and  immersed  in  the  liquid.     The  latter  plate    Ho^kui- 
was  charged  and  the  other  connected  to  earth,  and  the  pedmentk 
capacity  compared  with  that  of  the  oppositely  charged 
sliding  condenser.    The  capacity  of  the  some  apparatus 
with  air  as  the  dielectric  had  previously  been  obtained 
in  the  same  way,  and  the  results  gave  at  once  the 
valne  of  K  for  the  liquid.     The  following  table  gives 
some  of  the  results.     The  column  headed  ft^ao  contains 
for   the   purpose   of   comparison    the   square   of    the 
index  of  refraction  of  the  liquid  for  light  of  infinite 
wave  length.    This  was  calculated  from  the  formula 
fi^  =  A  +  SjX^   from   observations   of  the   index   of 
refraction  which  were  made  on  each  of  the  substances 
for  the  Fraunhofer  rays  C,  D,  F,  G,  of  the  spectrum. 


Nune  ol  Uqaid. 

- 

... 

Petroleum  Spirit 

Potroleum  Oil,  Field's     .... 

„    Common     .     .    . 
Ozokerite  ......... 

Turpentine,  Coinmercial       ,     .     . 

CartorOil 

Sperm  Oil 

Olive  Oil 

Neat'B  Foot  Oil 

1922 
207 
210 
213 
2-23 
478 
3-02 
.H-16 
3-07 

182 
2075 
2078 
2086 
2128 
2153 
2-135 
2131 
2125 

The  closeness  of  the  agreement  between  the  numbers 
for  K  and  for  ^^^  for  the  mineral  mis  and  for  turpentine 
is  very  remarkable.     The  divergence  in  the  other  cases 
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is  to  be  expected,  as  from  the  composition  of  the  snh- 
stances  it  is  probahle  that  the  results  included  effects  of 
electrolytic  action. 

Results  with  which  Hopkinsoa's  agree  very  well  had 
heen  previously  obtained  for  turpentine,  benzene,  aad 
petroleum  by  Silow.*  Two  series  of  experiments  were 
made.  In  the  first  a  very  ingenious  and  simple  method 
was  employed.  A  kind  of  quadrant  electrometer  was 
constructed  by  pasting  on  the  inside  of  a  cylindrical 
glass  vessel,  10  centimetres  deep  and  15  centimeb«s  in 
diameter,  four  symmetrically  placed  vertical  strips  of 
tinfoil  each  10  centimetres  broad,  and  joining  the 
opposite  pieces  together  by  strips  across  the  bottom. 
Within  was  hung  a  platinum  needle  of  the  shape  of  an 
inverted  T.  in  which  the  vertical  pieces  at  the  ends  of 
the  horizontal  cross-piece  were  semi -cylinders  of  plati- 
num. The  needle  was  left  uncharged,  and  one  of  the 
pairs  of  strips  was  connected  to  earth  and  the  other 
cliai;ged  to  a  convenient  potential.  The  deflections  of 
the  needle  for  the  same  difference  of  potential  (1)  with 
the  vessel  filled  with  air,  (2)  with  the  liqiiid  under 
experiment,  were  observed,  and  it  was  assumed  that 
the  angles  of  deflection  were  proportional  to  the  specific 
inductive  capacities  in  the  two  cases.  This  would  have 
been  strictly  true  of  the  angles  through  which  a  torsion 
head  at  the  top  of  the  suspension  thread  would  have 
had  to  be  turned  if  the  needle  had  been  brought  back 
in  both  cases  to  a  position  of  equilibrium  after 
deflection. 

*  Fogg.  Ann.  158(1875),  p.  389,  and  WiedemanD,  iJiV  ifArc  vo»  in- 
Eltklrieildt,  Bd,  il  p.  46. 
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For  two  kinds  of  turpentine,  T.,  II.,  and  for  petroleum 
he  obtained : — 


1         *"  " 

TaTpeotine  I.,  mean  of  tlireel 

ezperiraenU / 

Turpentine  II 

Petroleum 

""          1     21.9 

2-221         IJ 

2-037                2-U8 

Silow'a 

Kesulta  by 

Fint 

Method. 


A  second  set  of  experimente  was  made  by  Silow  by  a  ^'''"'? 
method  similar  to  that  described  above,  p.  448.  A  con-  meuu. 
denser  formed  of  two  gilded  circular  plates  kept  I5  mm.  i^^j 
apart  by  small  pieces  of  ebonite,  and  enclosed  within  a 
glass  vessel  covered  on  its  interior  surface  with  tinfoil, 
bad  one  of  its  plates  alternately  connected  to  earth  and 
to  one  pole  of  a  water  battery  of  175  zinc-copper 
elements.  The  connections  were  made  by  a  rotating 
commutator  kept  running  at  a  constant  speed  suffi- 
ciently great  to  give  a  constant  deflection  of  the  needle 
of  a  galvanometer  placed  in  the  chaining  or  discharging 
circuit.  Three  deflections  were  taken  (1)  with  the  vessel 
filled  with  air,  (2)  with  the  liquid  under  experiment  in 
the  vessel  and  therefore  between  the  plates,  (3)  mth 
only  the  joining  wires  attached.  Denoting  by  a,  fi,  7, 
these  deflections  corrected  so  as  to  be  proportional 
to  the  currents,  we  have  for  the  ratio  of  the  capacity  of 
the  apparatus  with  the  liquid  between  its  plates,  to  its 
capacity  with  air  between  the  plates  (fi  -  f)j(a  —  7), 
that  is  for  the  liquid 

X.&^ (20) 
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Siluw"*        DifiFereut  battery   powers   applied   gave   the    same 
Second '  values  for  K.     The  following  are  the  mean  values  of 
Method.    ^  for  the  substancea  mentioned,  with  the  values  of  p?  oo 
for  com  pari  SOD. 


Suhitucs. 

1          K. 

... 

Turpentine         

Petroleum,' Jiret'specimea    .    '. 
Petroleum,  second  epecimcn    . 

215.1 
!       *2-19S 

2071 
[       *2-037 

2134 
2196 
2-048 
2-04B 

Quincke's       Some   interesting   experiments   on   the   specific   in- 

^^1*^'    ductive  capacity  of  liquids  have  also  been  made  by 

Quincke."     According  to  the  tlieory  of  Faraday   and 

Maxwell,  referred  to  at  p.  T33  above,  there  is,  at  every 

point  of  the  electric  medium,  a  tension  along  the  lines 

of  force,  and  an  equal  pressure  at  rigbt  angles  to  that 

direction,  the  amount  of  wliicli  reckoned  in  units  of 

force  per  unit  of  area  is  KF^i'Sir  wliere  F  is  the  resultant 

electric  force  at  the  point.   Quincke's  method  amounted 

to  measuring  not  only  the  tension, but  the  pressure  also,  in 

different  liquid  dielectrics,  and  his  results  besides  giving 

(1)  from  tlie  observetl  tension,  (2)  from  the  pressui-e, 

values  of  K  which  ho  compared  with  those  obtained  by 

the  ordinary  condenser  method,  are  interesting  in  their 

bearing  on  electrical  theory. 

HeasDK-        His  apparatus  for  Uic  measurement  of  the  tension 

"^o°n    consisted  of   two  horizontal  circular  plates   placed   a 

ftlong      short  distance  apart  in  a  glass  vessel.     The  upper  plat^^ 

Force.  '  Wied.  Am:  19  (1883). 
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was  suspended  from  one  end  of  the  beam  of  a  balance,   Measnre- 
and   was   connected   to   earth.     The   lower   plate  was    xenuon 
charged   by  means   of  a  battery  of  Leyden  jars,  the     '.''"'K 
outer  coatings  of  which  were  to  earth.     The  potential     Force, 
was  observed  iu  arbitrary  anite  by  means  of  a  Thomson's 
standard  electrometer  (see  p.  281  above).  The  attraction 
of  the  upper  plate  towards  the  lower  was  then  measured 
by  weights  put  on  the  other  scale  of  the  balance.     The 
mean  pull  per  unit  of  area  was  therefore  obtained. 

Now  from  what  has  been  proved  above  (pp.  Ill,  136) 
it  follows  that  the  force  /,  per  unit  of  area  on  any  part 
of  the  upper  plate  not  near  the  edge  is  STTff'/AT,  and 
we  have  ff  -  -  KFIiir  =  -  KVIind  if  V  be  the  differ- 
ence of  potentials,  d  the  distance  between  the  plates. 
Hence 

/■=S (^'> 

The  weighing  therefore  gave,  taking  the  mean  pull 
as  nearly  enough  equal  to/,  directly  the  tension. 

By  comparison   of  results  for  two  different  media  Deduction 
using  the  same  value  of  V  for  both  cases,  the  ratio    sp.  Ind. 
of  the  values  of  JC  could  be  at  once  obtained.     Thus      '^"f- 
if /i,/j,  be  the  tensions,  and  the  coiTesponding  specific 
inductive    capacities   determined   in   tbis  manner   be 
denoted  by  iT/,,  K^  we  have 

^=j (22; 

The  pressure  at  right  angles  to  the  lines  of  force  was  irtasuM- 

found  in  an  ingenious  manner.  The  upper  disc  of  the  i>iessare 
apparatus  just  described  was  removed  and  replaced  by     ■*">•» 

VOL.  L  I   I  Koico. 
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'  Ufasan-   a  plate  of  the  same  diameter  with  a  short 
?w»ii«    "*  ''■^  centre,  by  raeana  of  which  commiinicati< 
MTOM      Yjfj  obtained  with  tbo  space  between  the  plates.    Ail 
Pwce.     to  this  vertical  tube  was  an  india-rubber  bag 

could  be  cut  off  by  means  of  a  stopcock,  A  brand' 
tube  communicated  with  an  ordinary  open  V  mano- 
meter containing  bisulphide  of  carbon.  Enough  of  air 
was  blown  by  the  rubber  bag  into  the  space  betwefn 
the  plates  to  form  a  flat  bubble  of  from  2  to  5  ceoti- 
metres  in  horizontal  diameter,  bounded  by  the  plates 
above  and  below.  The  stopcock  was  closed  and  the 
pressure  was  read  off  on  the  manometer.  The  low 
plate  was  now  charged  to  the  same  potential  as  before 
while  the  upper  plate  was  connected  to  earth.  The 
increase  of  pressure  was  read  off  from  the  manometer, 
and  gave  the  difference  of  pressures  in  the  air  and  the 
liquid  due  to  the  electrification.  i 

DcdnitloB      If  h   be   the   difference   of   heights   of    the   liquid  \ 
Sji.  Ind.   produced  by  the  electrification,  and  p  the  density  of 
'-'I'-      the  liquid,  we  have,  denoting  the  value  of  A'  determined 
in  this  way  by  £p,  and  the  acceleration  due  to  gravity 

^^  =  -^'8^? (23) 

if  JT  be  taken  =  1  for  air. 

Using  the  value  of  /  given  in  (21)  for  the  same 
medium,  this  gives 

JE-,_^jr,  +  i (21) 

The  following  are  some  of  the  results  obtained. 
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1 
* 

i 

11111=111  §  1  1 

"Si 

S 

4  851 

2-692 
8-389 
2-326 

2-155 
2-386 
2-259 
2-138 

4-136 

3639 

3-138 

111111111  1  1  1 

•s 

6-00 
7-50 
18-98 
13-20 
14-40 
11-60 
16-41 
16-71 
16-62 

8-50 

10-60 

5-30 

1 

& 

1 

ps^isi?IS?  tit 
illiiilil  3  i  i 

11    I^lolsog-^1-^ 
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The  values  of  K  obtained  by  tension  and  pressure 

here  seem  unifonnly  greater  than  those  obtained  by  tlie 

condenser  method,  which  must  be  regarded  of  course  as 

the  true  values.     But  thejr  agree  very  well  with  one 

another,  and  go  far  to  prove  the  eqnality  of  the  pressure 

and  tension. 

Qninoke'i       It  was  poiuted  out  by  Dr.  Hopkinson  that  *  perhaps 

<^mwbid   *^^  capacity  of  the  key  and  connecting  wires  might  be 

for  Con-    appreciable,  and  that  if  so  the  values  of  K  given  ftar 

the  condenser  method  in  die  above  table  would  be 

increased    by   the    correctioo.      This    was    found    by 

Professor  Quincke  to  be  the  case,  and  the  following 

corrected  results  obtained  by  him  are  given  by  him 

in  a  note  to  Dr.  Hopkinson's  paper. 


This  shows  that  for  these  substances  K,  Kj,  K^  are 
sensibly  equal.  Further  the  experiments  seem  to  con- 
firm fairly  well  the  theoretical  values  KF'jSir  for  the 
pressure  within  the  medium.f    (See  also  p.  491,  below). 

•  Five  B.  S.  vol.  xli.  18B8, 

t  The  whole  qDMtion  of  the  atrcaa  in  the  medium  reqniiw  farther 
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Dr.  HopkinsoD  has  more  recently  *  made  experimente  Uopkin- 

on  the  specific  inductive  capacity  of  a  number  of  oils  jjo^Boi- 

and  other  liquids.     The  method  adopted  was  a  modifi-  tionof 

cation  of  the  five-plate  balance  method  described  above.  B&lsDce 

The  arrangement  of  apparatus  is  shown  in  Fig.  104.  Mathod. 
Two  air  condensers  E,  F,  of  determinate  and  nearly 
equal  capacity,  and  two  adjustable  sliding  condensers  /, 


experimental  inveatigatioQ.  Valuable  results  as  to  the  state  of  atniti 
in  transparent,  solid,  and  liqoid  media  have  howewr  been  furnUbed  by 
the  experimenta  of  Keir  and  othen  on  Double  Refraction  produced  by 
electrification.  The  experiments  of  Quincke  on  Change  of  Volume 
produced  in  dielectrics  by  the  same  cause  are  also  of  great  imporlance 
in  the  same  connection.  These  are  however  casaramcnta  we  cannot 
here  enter  into. 

•  free.  R.  3.  Oct.  1887. 
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Hopkin-   J,  were  joined  as  shnwn  like  the  four  branches  of  a 
HoMca-   Wheatstone  bridge.     The  inoer  coatiDgsof  S,  I  were 
Uon  or    joined  to  one  pair  of  quadrants  of  an  electrometer,  and 
BaUiiM    those  Qi  F,J  \a  the  other  pair  of  quadrants.     To  the 
Method,    inner  coating  of  J  could  be  attached  the  inner  plate  of 
a  liquid  condenser  containing  the  substance  to  be  ex- 
perimented on.     The  outer  coatings  of  E,  F  were  con- 
nected to  the  case  of   the   electrometer  and   to   one 
terminal  of  an  induction  coil ;  the  outer  coatings  of  /,' 
J  were  connected  to  the  needle  of  the  electrometer  and 
to  the  other  terminal  of  the  induction  coiL 

In  order  that  there  might  be  no  deflection  of  the 
electrometer  needle  it  was  necessary  that  the  capacities 
of  E  and  /  should  be  in  the  same  ratio  as  those  of  F  and 
J  respectively.  An  adjustment  of  one  or  both  of  the 
sliding  condensers  was  made  until  this  relation  was 
fulfilled  in  each  of  four  cases,  (1)  when  no  fluid  con- 
denser was  introduced,  (2)  when  the  condenser  without 
the  interior  plate,  but  fitted  with  a  "dummy"  to  repre- 
sent the  necessary  supports  or  Goanexions  outside  the 
liquid,  was  connected  to  J,  (3)  when  the  complete 
condenser  charged  with  air  was  added  to  J,  (4)  when 
the  complete  condenser  charged  with  liquid  was  con- 
nected to  J.  Assuming  for  simplicity  the  sliding  con- 
denser I  to  remain  unaltered,  and  x,  y,  ?,  z,  to  be  the 
respective  readings  oiJ'ia  the  four  cases,  we  must  have 

Capacity  of  condenser  with  liquid       „    x  —  z^  —  (x  —  y) 
Capacity  of  same  condenser  with  air  x~z—{x  —  y) 

-S^' (257) 


HOPKIKSON'S  EXPERIMENT  ON  OILS,  ETC. 
The  followiDg  is  an  abstract  of  the  results  ohtained  : 


"I       Rewlufor 

Colza  Oil,  six  amnplea    .    . 

K. 

>•»'■ •■!  ""■■'^ 

3  07  to  314 

.,       n    another  aample  * 

323 

Arachide . 

317 

Seaatme     ; 

317 

Lineeed  OiL  raw   .... 

337 

Castor  Oa 

4'6S 

„       „  another  sample . 

4-84 

Ether  

476 

2-67 

Amylene 

306 

1-9044 

It  is  to  be  noted  with  respect  to  colza  oil  that,  as 
given  by  Quincke  (p.  483  above),  the  value  of  J!^  is 
3-296  and  of  Ky  2-385. 

Dr.  Hopkinson  also  experimented  with  the  following 
liquids  of  the  benzene  series,  for  which  also  he  deter- 
mined the  index  of  refraction  /i.^  for  the  line  D  of  the 
spectrum. 


Benzene 

Toluene 

Xylene 

Cymene 

K. 

"'d- 

S-38 
2-42 
2-39 
2-26 

2'2S14 
2-2470 
2-2238 
2-2254 

The  same  method,  but  with  a  guard-ring  condenser   Applica- 
iastead  of  the  fluid  condenser  as  shown  in  Fig.  105,  was  MeUiod  lo 
applied  to  the  meaeurement  of  the  specific  inductive     Solids. 
*  Donbttol  u  to  purity. 
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Applies-    capacity  of  aollds.     The  connections  shown  in  Fig.  lOo 

Method^to  ^^'^  ^'^  made,  tliat  is  the  guard-ring  and  protected 

Solidi.     disc  both  connected  to  the  inner  coating  of  J.     The 

arrangement  was  then  adjusted  to  balance,  then  the 

guard-ring  remaining  connected  to  J,  the  protected  disc 

was  transferred  to  /  and  haiance  again  obtained.    The 

difference  of   the  readings  of    the  sliding  condenser 


gave  on  an  arbitrary  scale  the  capacity  of  the  guard- 
ring  condenser  for  the  given  distance  of  the  plates 
apart.  These  ojieratioas  were  then  repeated  with  a 
plate  of  the  substance  for  which  K  was  to  he  found 
olaced  between  the  plates  of  the  guard-ring  condenser. 
Only  three  substances  were  experimented  on,  with 
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the  following  resalts.     The  previously  obtained  values    Applica- 
(p,  476  above)  are  given  for  the  firat  two  for  comparison.  y8t'hJ)d  to 

Solids. 


: 

if. 

95 
2-31 

;     Flint  Qlttw,  double  extra  dense 
Parafan  Wax 

2-29 

Bock  salt  was  the  third  substance  with  n  result  of  18 
for  JC,  but  the  samplo  was  very  rough  and  too  small, 
and  possibly  conducted  so  greatly  as  to  afifect  the  result. 
In  these  experiments  the  effect  of  the  connecting  wire 
of  the  guard-ring  condenser  was  not  allowed  for. 

Negreano  *  has  applied  the  five-plate  balance  method  NegreanoB 
to  the  determination  of  the  specific  inductive  capacity 
of  a  number  of  hydrocarbons  of  homologous  chemical 
composition.  The  balance  was  arranged  with  its  plates 
horiioatal  and  well  insulated  on  ebonite  rods;  the 
diameter  of  the  larger  plates  was  16  centimetres,  of  the 
smaller  12  centimetres,  and  the  distance  of  adjacent 
plates  apart  1  centimetre.  The  liquid  experimented  on 
was  placed  on  a  flat  shallow  dish  attached  to  the  ebonite 
supports  between  the  uppermost  plate  and  that  next  to 
it.  Balance  was  obtained  (1)  with  the  instrument 
used  simply  as  an  air  condenser,  (2)  with  the  empty 
dish  in  position,  (3)  with  the  liquid  in  the  dish.  The 
corresponding  positions  of  the  movable  plate  were 
obtained  by  a  micrometer.  Another  micrometer  mea- 
sured the  thickness  of  the  stratum  of  liquid.  The 
*  Compla  RendvM,  tome  civ.  1897. 
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Fe^vuo'a  index  of  refractioa  /t^  was  also  determined  for  the  B 
tine  in  the  case  of  each  liquid. 

It  was  found  that  the  value  of  K  increases  as  the 
composition  of  the  substance  becomes  more  compli- 
cated, and  that  the  value  of  (f  —  1)/C^  +  S)f>  where  p 
is  the  density  is  approzimatelj  constant.  The  fbllotring 
is  a  synopsis  of  the  results : — 


Hydro- 


BenEeiie,CgH^witIiUiiophene 

fuiotlier  epei' 
Toluene,  C^'h,   .    .     . 


Xylene,  C,H.„  .  .  , 
Metaiylcne,  C,H,n .  . 
Paendocumene,  C^H,}. 
Cymene,  CidHi,  .  , 
Terebenthcne,  Cii,H„ , 


TMII. 

Deniltj. 

- 

"«■ 

26 

■aB03 

S-3206     1 

4974 

25 

■8756 

22988     1 

4978 

14 

■8853 

2-2921     1 

■>06i!l 

27 

■8608 

2-242       1 

4912 

14 

•8711 

2'3013     1 

411H4 

■8554 

2-2679     1 

4897 

IS 

■8072 

2  3781     1 

4977 

14 

■857 

24310     1 

4837 

19 

■851 

8-4706    1 

4837 

SO 

■876 

2  2618     1 

4726 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  value  of  Jk  is  only  a  little 
greater  than  ^j,  in  each  case,  and  that  (K—  l)!(K+2)p 
has  the  value  '34  approximately  in  the  first  six  cases 
and  the  last,  and  is  slightly  greater  in  the  remaining 
three. 

Experiments  on  liquids  have   also  been   made   by 
E.  Cohn  and  L.  Arons.     Two  quadrant  electrometers 
were  employed,  one  with  air  filling  the  quadrants,  the 
^  other  specially  designed  to  contain  the  liquid  experi- 

mented on  as  in  Silow's  method  described  above,  p.  478. 
One  pair  of  quadrants  of  each  electrometer  was  con- 


Coliii  tiad 
Ezperi- 
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nected  to  one  termiDal  of  a  Helmboltz  induction  coil,  Coho  aod 
the  other  pair  of  quadrants,  the  needle  aud  the  case  Expori- 
were  connected  to  earth  and  to  the  other  terminal  of  ' 
the  coil.  Denoting  by  B^,  B^  the  (corrected)  deflections 
on  the  ordinary  and  special  electrometers  respectively 
when  both  are  filled  with  air,  B\,  h'^  the  corresponding 
deflections  when  the  special  electrometer  contains  the 
liquid,  we  get  easily  by  (20)  above 


Liquids. 


"■      S,8',  •    ■     ■     ■ 
The  following  results  were  obtained : — 


(26) 


DistUIed  Water 

- 

76 

26-5 

15 
204 
239 
2-36 

Amyl  Alcohol     .    .     . 

Petroleum 

Xylene,  two  kinds  .     . 

The  numbers  here  given  it  will  be  observed  are  high 
in  the  first  three  cases.  These  substances  have  however 
considerable  conductivity,  which  would  tend  of  course 
to  give  an  apparently  high  specific  inductive  capacity. 
The  authora  believe  that  the  results  are  correct  within 
5  per  cent. 

Prof.  Quincke  *  has  re-eicamined  the  question  of  the 

values  of  £'for  liquids  obtained  by  the  different  methods, 

as  described  above.     All  liquids  experimented  on  except 

•  WUd.  Aki^  88,  1888. 
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colza  oil  give  practically  tlie  same  result  whatever  tlic 
method  employed.  For  thai  aubstaDce  however  th< 
result  stated  above  holds,  that  is  the  pressure  method 
gives  the  highest  value,  the  electrical  balaoce  thf 
lowest,  aud  the  cocdenser  method  a  mean  value ;  and 
this  anomaly  was  found  to  hold  good  for  different  kindi 
of  colza.  That  it  could  not  be  due  to  electrolytic  actior 
was  clear  from  the  fact  that  the  products  of  decom- 
position at  the  condenser  plates  could  not  alter  the 
pressure  at  the  surface  of  the  bubble. 

Prof.  Quincke  •  also  measured  the  index  of  refractior 
of  pure  ethor  for  ultra-red  rays  by  passing  them  throng! 
the  medium  and  receiving  them  upon  a  thermopile 
He  found  that  for  pure  etlier  K  =  4'3,  and  that  foi 
ultra  red  rays  its  index  of  refraction  is  less  than  '1 
The  substance  seems  therefore  not  to  conform  t< 
Maxwell's  relation. 

Determinations  of  the  specific  inductive  capacity  o: 
gases  have  been  made  by  Eoltzmannf  and  by  Professon 
Ayrton  and  Perry.J  Boltzraann's  method  was  as  follows 
A  condenser  consisting  of  two  horizontal  circular  platei 
was  supported  witliin  a  closed  metallic  vessel,  througl 
the  walls  of  which  passed  wires  t-o  make  connectioi 
with  the  plates,  and  which  could  be  connected  with  ai 
air-pump  or  a  gas  generating  apparatus.  Two  metalhi 
plates  were  placed  above  and  two  below  the  condensei 
to  preserve  it  at  a  uniform  temperature.  The  vesse 
was  exhausted,  then  one  plate  of  the  condenser  A  wa; 

•   (rierf.  An«.  S2.     No.  12.     1887. 

+  Wien.  Bn:  69  (1874)  ;  Pogg.  Ann.  15    (187B). 

;  Trajta.  AxiatU  SacMty  of  Jnjian  {\ill). 
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charged  b;  being  connected  to  one  terminal  of  a  battery   Sp.  Ind. 
of  300  Daniell's  cells,  while  the  other  plate  B  and  the     q^^ 
other  terminal  of  the  battery  were  connected  to  earth.     Bolti- 
B  was  then  discotmected  from  earth  and  connected  to    Eip«ri- 
the  insolated  electrode  of  an  electrometer  which  had     "osnt"- 
been  previonaly  brought  to  zero  potential.    The  electro- 
meter showed  no  deflection,  proving  that  there  was  no 
leakage.     The  chaise  on  A  therefore  remaining  con- 
stant, it  was  found  in  accordance  with  theory  that  the 
admission  of  air  altered  only  the  specific  inductive 
capacity  between  the  plates,  and  therefore  the  potential 
of  A,  but  not  the  potential  of  £  which  remained  zero. 
After  the  admission  of   air   the   potential  of  A   was 
restored  to  its  original  value,  and  the  change  of  potential 
of  B  read  off  on  the  electrometer.    The  number  of  cells 
was  then  increased  by  one,  and  the  increased  potential 
of  B  again  read  off.     The  ratio  of  the  specific  inductive 
capacities  could  now  be  calculated. 

If  V^,  Kj  be  the  potentials  of  A  before  and  after  the 
admission  of  air,  and  Ki,  K^  the  corresponding  specific 
inductive  capacities,  we  have  F"./  K,  =  iCJKy  Hence 
by  the  restoration  of  the  potential  to  V^  the  potential 
of  B  was  increased  by  an  amount  proportional  to 
Vi  -  Kj,  that  is  by  an  amount  m(l  -  JCJK^  where  m  is 
a  constant.  By  the  increase  of  the  number  of  cells 
&om  n  to  n  4  1  the  increase  of  the  potential  of  B  was 
therefore  mVi(n  +  l)/«.  Hence  calling  these  changes 
as  measured  by  the  electrometer  S,  &',  we  have 
S/5'  =  nCl  -  KJK^)  (n  +  1),  or 

^»"nS'-(»  +  lJ8^'   ....     (27) 
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Sp.  Ind. 
Cap.  of 
Gases. 
Boltz- 
mann's 
Ezperi- 
menta. 


It  was  found  by  Boltzmann  that  the  alteration  of 
capacity  was  very  nearly  in  simple  proportion  to  the 
alteration  of  pressure  of  the  air,  and  that  the  effect  d 
alteration  of  temperature  was  only  that  corresponding 
to  the  consequent  alteration  of  pressure.  Hence  if  we 
denote  by  K  the  specific  inductive  capacity  of  aii 
under  pressure  equal  to  that  due  to  p  millimetres  oi 
mercury  under  standard  circumstances,  suppose  that 
for  absolute  vacuum  to  be  unity,  and  assume  the  pro- 
portionality to  hold  for  all  pressures,  we  may  write 

hp 


ir=i  + 


760 


(28] 


where  1  4-  ^'  is  the  specific  inductive  capacity  of  air  a1 
standard  atmospheric  pressure. 

By  (27)  and  (28)  putting  p^,  p^  for  the  pressures 
corresponding  to  TT^,  K^,  we  get 

nh'  +  (n  +  1)S 


k  =  760 


(29; 


nB'{p^  -  p^)  -  {n  +  l)p^S  ' 
Boltzmann  found  similar  results  to  hold  for  othei 
gases  than  air,  and  gave  the  following  values  for  IT  ai 
standard  atmospheric  pressure.     The  value  of  JK  it 
given  also  for  comparison  with  the  index  of  refraction. 


The  Value 
of  K. 


Oas. 


Air  .  .  .  . 
Carbonic  Acid 
Hydrogen 
Carbonic  Oxide 
Nitrous  Oxide 
Olefiant  Gas  . 
Marsh  Gas     . 


K. 

v/K. 

1-000590 

1-000296 

1-000946 

1-000473 

1-000264 

1000132 

1-000690 

1000345 

1-000994 

1-000497 

1-001312 

1000656 

1-000944 

1-000472 

1-000294 
1-000449 
l-00013ft 
1-000340 

1-000503 
1-000678 
1-000443 


1 


^H 
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In  Ayrton  and  Perry's  method  the  capacities  of  two  Ayrton 
condenHers  were  compared  with  different  gases  at  pen^'a 
different  pressures  between  the  plates  of  one  of  them,  Experi- 
while  the  other  had  continually  air  at  ordinary  tem- 
perature and  pressure  for  its  dielectric.  The  latter 
condenser  consisted  of  a  square  horizontal  uninsulated 
plate  of  tin-foil  of  1815  square  centimetres  area, 
cemented  to  the  upper  surface  of  a  plate  of  hard  wood 
which  rested  on  the  horizontal  top  of  a  block  of  stone, 
and  an  insulated  upper  plate  of  the  same  size  supported 
on  ehonite  levelling  screws,  the  lower  ends  of  which 
rested  on  the  stone.  The  other  condenser  was  contained 
within  an  air-tight  rectangular  vessel  of  sheet  brass, 
and  consisted  of  eleven  parallel  plane  plates,  each  324 
square  centimetres  in  area,  kept  at  equal  distances  of 
three  millimetres  apart  in  racks  of  ebonite.  The  first, 
third,  &c.,  and  last  plates,  reckoning  from  one  side,  were 
connected  to  the  case,  the  other  plates  were  insulated 
and  connected  to  a  platinum  wire  passing  out  through 
a  glass  tube  35^  centimetres  long  to  the  outside  of  the 
case.  This  glass  tube,  which  had  been  chemically 
cleaned  and  covered  with  paraffin,  to  prevent  leakage 
over  the  surface,  was  very  carefully  cemented  into  a 
brass  socket  attached  to  the  metallic  case,  and  was 
nowhere  in  contact  with  the  platinum  wire  except  at 
the  outer  end,  where  it  was  drawn  to  a  point  and 
hermetically  sealed.  Cement  contained  in  a  metal  cap 
surrounding  the  junction  of  the  tube  and  socket  pre- 
vented leakage  there,  and  a  second  cap  filled  with 
cement  surrounded  the  point  of  the  tube,  and  guarded 
the  point  from  being  broken  by  motion  of  the  wire. 
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Ayrton  By  means  of  another  tube  the  case  could  be  filled 
Perry's  with  the  gas  to  be  experimented  on  or  connected  tc 
Experi-  ^  Sprengel  or  other  pump  by  which  the  required 
degree  of  exhaustion  was  produced.  This  tube  was 
made  of  special  form  to  prevent  mercury  from  the 
Sprengel  pump  from  passing  by  any  accident  intt 
the  condenser  case. 

The  method  of  making  a  determination  was  as 
follows.  The  insulated  plates  of  the  condenser  were 
charged  to  equal  and  opposite  potentials  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : — The  battery  of  87  Daniell's  cells  had  its 
poles  joined  by  a  resistance  of  10,000  ohms,  and  bv 
means  of  a  reversing  key  one  t<irminal  a  of  this  coil 
was  connected  to  the  insulated  plate  of  one  condenser, 
while  the  other  terminal  h  was  connected  to  earth ; 
then  h  was  connected  by  the  reversing  key  to  the  in- 
sulated plate  of  the  other  condenser  and  a  to  earth. 

The  battery  was  then  removed  and  the  charged 
plates  connected  together,  and  with  the  insulated  elec- 
trode of  a  quadrant  electrometer  of  which  the  other 
electrode  and  case  were  to  earth,  and  the  reading  taken. 

If  the  potential  of  each  condenser  was  numerically 
V,  the  capacity  of  the  consta.nt  air  condenser  C^,  and 
the  capacity  of  the  other  Cg,  the  charge  left  after  the 
two  condensers  were  connected  was  V{C^  —  Cg),  sup- 
posing the  constant  condenser  to  have  been  positively 
charged.  The  corrected  deflection  a  shown  by  the 
electrometer  was  therefore  mV{Ci  —  C^jiCi  -f  C^  where 
m  is  a  constant. 

To  eliminate  m  and  V  the  terminals  of  the  battery 
were  kept  joined  by  the  resistance  of  10,000  ohms,  and 
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one  terminal  was  connected  to  earth,  while  apoint  on  the    Ayrton 
resistance  was  connected  to  the  insulated  quadrants  of    perTj'e 
the  electrometer  now  detached  irom   the   condensera.    ^P*^" 
The   difference  of  potentials  of  the   battery  between 
the  extremities  of  the  resistance  was  2  V,  and  if  the 
resistance   intercepted  between   the   terminals   of   the 
electrometer    he    denoted    by    iS,    the    difference    of 
potentials  shown  by  the  corrected  deflection  0  of  the 
electrometer   was    2F£/10000.      We   have    therefore 
/3  =  2m  VRIIOOOO.     Hence 


10000  fi  -  fi       


1-^ 
10000         0, 


(30) 


'0, 


This  enabled  the  ratio  CJGj  of  the  capacities  to  be 
calculated.  Another  experiment  made  with  C^  changed 
by  alteration  of  the  medium,  gave  at  once  the  ratio  of 
the  two  values  of  C^,  that  is  of  the  speciJic  inductive 
'  capacities  in  the  two  cases. 

The  following  table  ^vea  the  mean  results  for  many 
experiments  in  different  gases  at  standard  pressure: 
taking  the  value  of  X  for  air  as  unity. 


aOtetrte. 

K. 

VMnum 

•99fi6 
1-0000 
1-0008 

■9998 
1-0004 
1-0037 

cite";  ; :  ■  :  ' 

Sulphurous  Acid 

4B8  BPECIFIO  HmnCTITK  OAFAOTIT. 

ATTton  It  WHB  obseiTed  that  whan  air  was  allowed  to  mi 
P^y>,  with  the  carbonic  acid  ^e  valae  of  K  more  and  nun 
B^vt-    nearly  approached  unity. 

Experiments  on  the  specific  inductive  capacity  of 
high  sprengel  vacuum  have  been  nndettaken  by 
Committee  of  the  British  Asaociation  conaiirting  c 
ProfeflsorB  AyrtoQ  and  Peny,  Prof.  O.  J.  Lodge,  an 
Hr.  J.  E.  H.  Gordon.  A  preliminary  report  haa  bee 
preeented*  containing  a  plan  of  experimenting  an 
some  results  which  seem  to  show  that  at  a  pressure  c 
about  1/10*  of  an  atmosphere  the  speciBc  inductiv 
capacity  is  '6  or  -8  per  cent,  leas  than  that  for  ordinar 
air.  The  committee  hare  not  yet  concluded  thei 
labours. 
Effectaof  The  results  of  some  recent  experiments  made  b 
T^wm-  ^'  Caasie  in  the  Cavendish  Laboratory,  on  the  eflfec 
tun-  of  rise  of  temperature  in  increasing  the  specific  in 
ductive  capacity  of  solid  dielectrics,  are  quoted  b; 
Prof.  J.  J.  Thomson  in  hia  work  entitled  Applications  q 
Dynamics  to  Physics  and  Chemistry,  p.  102.  The  co 
efficient  of  increase  of  specific  inductive  capacity  pe 
degree  centigrade,  that  is,  the  value  of  IjK.  dKjdS,  ii 
for  0  =  30°,  002  for  glass,  OOO*  for  mica,  and  0007  fo 
ebonite.  From  this  Prof  J.  J.  Thomson  has  shown  tba 
if  the  electric  displacement  be  /,  there  must  at  30°  b 
'002  X  30  X  2irf*/IC  dynamical  units  of  heat  suppliet 
to  unit  of  volume  of  glass  to  preserve  its  temperatun 
constant  when  it  is  electrified.  The  corresponding 
quantities  of  heat  for  mica  and  ebonite  are  respectively 

*  Brii.  Auoe.  Stp.  ISSO. 
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•0004  X  30  X  2ir/»/Z,  -0007  x  30  x  2ir/*/^.     But  the  Effect,  of 
electrical  work  done  in  chaining  is  (p.  133  above)  in  ts^mis- 
each  case  iirf^/K.     Hence  in  the  case  of  glass  the  heat      **"•- 
thoB  absorbed  during  charging  is  about  two-thirds  of 
the  work  done  in  charging. 

NoTB. — An  Mcoout  of  the  detenuiiiktioiig  of  specific  iudactiTe  capo- 
city  made  by  Schiller  by  the  method  of  elcetrical  osdllatioim  will  be 
foniid  in  Volnms  II. 


APPENDIX. 


Rteommem^tioni  of  the  Pant  Congrei*  and  the  Briliih  Auoeiatioa 
a*  to  Practieal  Electrical  Unitt. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Electrical  CongreBa  held  in  Paris  in 
1884,  it  was  decided  to  adopt  for  the  present,  as  practiusil  unit  of 
resistance,  a  resistance  e^unl  to  that  of  a  uniform  column  of 
mercuiy  one  square  millimetre  in  section,  106  centimetres  in 
length,  and  throughout  at  the  temperature  0°  C.  The  mercury 
column  thus  speciSed  expressed  apDrosimately  and  in  rouiid 
□umbers  the  value  of  the  ohm  Bcooraine  to  the  latest  and  most 
accurate  experimenta.  It  was  resolved  to  give  this  unit  Die 
name  Legal  Ohm. 

The  Congress  also  arrived  at  certain  conclusions  regarding  the 
practical  units  of  current,  electromotive  force,  quantity  of 
electricity,  and  electrostatic  capacity,  as  follows  : — 

(1)  That  the  unit  of  current  should  be  called  the  Ampere,  and 
be  defined  as  j^  of  a  C.G.8.  electromagnetic  unit  of  current. 

(2)  That  the  Vdt  or  practical  unit  of  electromotive  force,  or 
difference  of  potentials,  should  be  defined  as  the  electromotive 
force  required  to  maintain  a  current  of  one  ampere  through  a 
resistance  of  one  ohm. 

(3)  That  the  unit  quantity  of  electricity  should  be  called  the 
Coulomb,  and  be  defined  as  equal  to  the  quantity  of  electricity 
transferred  by  a  current  of  one  ampere  in  one  second. 

(4)  That  the  Farad  or  practical  unit  of  capacity  should  be  the 
capacity  of  a  conductor  which  is  charged  to  a  potential  of  one 
volt  by  one  coulomb  of  electricity. 

The  British  Association  at  its  meeting  in  1886  agreed  that  the 
Committee  on  Electrical  Standards  should  recommend  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government : — 

(1)  "To  adopt  for  a  tenn  often  years  the  Legal  Ohm  of  the 
Pans  Congress  as  a  legalized  standard  sufGciently 
near  to  the  atwolate  Ohm  for  commercial  purposes. 
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(2)  "  That  at  the  and  of  the  ten  yem'  period  the  Legal 

Olim  eboald  be  defined  to  a  closer  approxunation  to 

the  abaolute  Ohm. 

(3)  "  That  the  reaolutione  of  the  PariB  ConKreea  with  respect 

to  the  Ampere,  the  Volt,  the  Coulomb,  and  the 
Farad,  be  adopted. 

(4)  "  That  the  RedfltaiMe  Staodardt  belonging  to  the  Com- 

mittee of  the  British  Aasociation  on  Electrical 
Standards,  now  deposited  at  the  Cavendish  Labora- 
tory at  Cambridge,  be  accepted  as  the  EnKliah 
Legal  Standards  conformable  to  the  accepted  de- 
fimtion  of  the  I^ris  CongresB." 
A  full  account  of  the  electromagnetic  system  of  units  and  of 
the  derivation  of  the  various  practical  units  will  be  given  in 
Volume  II.,  but  as  the  ampere,  volt,  Ac.  have  been  referred  to 
above,  p.  415,  the  foHowing  sketch  may  be  found  here  nsefuL 
This  system  of  units  is  baaed  on  a  definition  of  unit  magnetic 
pole,  or  (which  is  the  same  thing)  unit  quantity  of  magnetism, 
precisely  similar  to  that  given  on  page  3  above  fur  unit  quantity 
of  electricity.  Unit  magnetic  pole  is  that  pule  which  pUced  (in 
air)  at  unit  distance  from  an  equal  pole  of  tlie  same  kind  is 
repelled  with  unit  force.  When  tlio  tundamental  units  are  the 
centimetre,  the  gramme,  and  the  second,  the  imit  distance  and 
the  unit  force  of  this  definition  are  respoctively  one  centimetre 
and  one  dyne.  Now  by  the  discovery  of  Oersted,  as  explained 
by  the  theory  of  Ampire,  a  currect  of  electricity  produces  mag- 
netic force  nt  every  point  of  the  surrounding  space.  The  inten- 
sity of  this  field  at  any  pomt  is  measured  by  tlie  force  which  a 
unit  magnetic  pole  would  experience  if  placed  at  that  point 
Unit  current  is  tlien  t)iat  current  which  flowing  in  a  thin  circular 
conductor  produces  a  magnetic  field  of  Sirr  uuits  intensity,  where 
T  is  the  radius  of  the  circle  into  which  the  conductor  is  bent,  aad 
<r  is  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  to  lis  diameter. 
When  r  is  one  centimetre  and  the  intensity  of  the  field  2ir  dynes, 
the  current  is  one  C.Q.S.  electromagnetic  unit  in  strengtli. 

The  definitions  of  the  volt,  So.  follow  from  that  of  unit  current 
as  stated  above  in  the  recommendations  of  the  Paris  Congress, 
The  Mkrofarad  (referred  to  at  p.  406  above)  is  one-millionth  of 
the  Farad,  and  is  a  more  convenient  unit  than  the  latter,  which  is 
so  large  as  to  give  somewhat  small  fractional  numerics  for  the 
capacities  of  ordinary  condensers. 
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TABLE  IIL 
Conductivities  of  Pure  Metals  at  f  C* 

Ck>nductivity  at  0'  =  1. 


Metal. 

Conductivity  at  <*  C. 

SUver 

1  —  •00S8278<  +  -00000984813 
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Bismnth 

1  —  D036216*  +  •000005728l> 

Iron 

1  —  •0051182*  +  W0012916*« 

•  From  the  results  of  Matlhiesfien's  experiments  ;  and  to  be  used  only  for 
temperatures  between  0°C.  and  100'^  C.  -The  formulas,  excluding  that  for  iron, 
agree  closely,  aud  give  the  mean  formula  1  —  •0087047,  +    00008340*2. 

TABLE  IV. 

Conductivity  and  Resistance  op  Pure  Copper  at 
Temperatures  from  0^  C.  to  40^C. 

Calculated  by  the  fonnula  for  the  Conductivity  of  Copper  in  Table  III. 
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TABLE  VIL 

For  redaction  of  Period  of  Osdlktion  obaeryod  for  finite 
amplitude  to  Period  for  infinitely  nn«U  amplitude  (eee  p.  223 
above).  If  2*  be  the  obeerred  period  and  1-1;  the  reduciqg 
factor,  80  that  1;T  is  to  be  subtracted,  the  yaluee  of  I;  are  as 
follows : — 
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TABLE  VIIL 
Unitb  of  Work  or  Snergy* 


1  centimetre-gramme  at  Paris 
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1  metre-kilogramme  at  Paris 
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1  feot-pomidal  .  .  .  . 
1  foot-poond  at  London . 
IJfmk 
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2-374  X  10-«  foot-poundaL 

{7-375   X  10-8  foot-pound  at 
London. 

981  eigs. 

981  ^17  ergn 

2-329  X  10-»  foot-poundal. 

981  X  10*  ergs. 

981-17  X  10»  ergs. 

7*236  foot-pound. 

421390  eigs. 

13^56  X  10*  ergs. 

lO' 
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TABLE  IX. 

Units  of  Acnvrrr  oa  Eatb  or  WoRKiNa. 

1  =,™  •>-  »>^«^  /  ''^  ><  10-10  horse-power  at 

lergpersecond |     London. 

1  horae-power SiWOO  footpounds  per  minnte. 

„        „    at  London .    .    .  7*46  X  10*  ergs  per  second. 

1  force-de-cheval  at  Puis    ,    .  7'36  X  10*  ergs  per  second. 

I  Watt 1<F  ergs  per  second. 
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Chanctirlitlc  cquatinna  of  potontlAl, 
13,11* 
■t  BltetrlDod  lorftoe,  28,  11! 
Clrcnlu  dlK,  upultj  of,  03 
Clxbk  -  MuwiiL,   theory  of   electric 


change  of  tempentute  in 

compiriion  of,  wlUi  oniiUtr.  3*t 
dctermEniLtion  of  eonituit  of,  3A0 


electric  eluHcitr,  1! 
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Condenser,  theory  of  different  forms, 
53,61 
standard,  418 

capacity  of  a,  methods  of  measur- 
ing, 418  et  »fq. 
Tacuam-,  with  interposed  layer  of 

another  dielectric,  130 
formed  with  layers  of  different  di- 
electrics, 133 
Conducting  sphere,  in  uniform  field, 
126 
force  upon  in  variable  field,  128 
Conductivity  (or  Conductance),  electric, 
$ee  Electric  conductivity 
thermal,  103 
Conductors,  theory  of  a  system  of,  89 
theorems    r^utiing  a  system   of 
linear,  157 
Congress  of  Electricians,  Paris,  4 ;  «m 

also  Note  in  Appendix 
Conjugate  conductors,  159 
Conservation  of  energj,  100 
"Couches  de  Glissement,"  123 
Coulomb,  experiments  on  electric  at- 
tniction  and  repulsion,  2 
torsion-balance,  254 
law  of  torsion,  257 
Couples,  measurement   of,    in  unifllar 
torsion  suspension,  231 
in  bifllar  suspension,  24S 
direct  detenuination  of,  250 
Curb-signalling  in  cables,  175 
Current,  electric,  »ef  Electric  current 
Cylindric  condenser,  55 
sliding,  61 


D«  SAirrv,  method  of  comparing  cajia- 

cities,  440 
Dielectric  sphere,  in  uniform  field,  pro- 
blem of,  122 
force  in  variable  field  upon,  128 
Dielectrics,  problem  of  two  separated 
by  a  plane  surface,  115 
problem    of  two    separated   by    a 
plane  layer  of  a  third,  117 
Differential  equation  of  lines  of  force,  7 

galvanometer,  374 

measurement  of  resistances  by,  375 
Dimcnsitmal  formulas,  182 

of  derived  units,  190—205 
Dimensions  of  physical  quantities,  182 
Disi'lacement,  electric,  188 
Distribution  of  electricity,  density  of 
a,  7 
on  surface,  replacing   an   internal 

distribution,  29 
on  conductor  made  coincident  with 

equipotential  surface,  80 
on  an  ellipsoidal  conductor,  47 
induced  on  insulated  spherical  con- 
ductor by  external  point-charge, 
81 


Elastic  fiitigne,  241 
Elasticity,  electric,  185 

torsional,  law  of;  2S1,  256 
Electric  absOTption,  425 

conductivity  (or  oondoetaneeX 

defined.  151 
of  multiple  are,  152 
dimensional  formula  of,  in 
electrostatic    system    of 
units,  204 
illustration  of,  as  a  velocity, 

205 
specific,  defined.  1^2 
.  measurement  o^  882 

current,  188 

hydrokinetie  analogue  of, 

180 
time  rate  of  working  in,  141 
condition  for  maximum,  148 
in  network  of  linear  con- 
ductors, 158 — 161 
in  non- linear  conductors, 

162 
dimensional  formula  of.  204 
practical  unit  o^   §ee  Note 
in  Appendix 

density.  7 

displacement,  183 

energy,  80 

of    any    system    of    eon- 

ductors,  31 
of    any   system   whatever, 

33.  34 
re^'srded  as  having  its  seat 
in  the  electric  field,  84 

field,  6 

force  at  a  point,  6,  8 

at  surface  of  a  conductor,  10 
lines  of,  116 

ima^e,  defined,  77 

in  spherical  conducting  sur- 
face. 79 
of    i>«>int-charge    in    con- 
ducting plane,  R4 

induction  over  a  surface,  10 

potential,  8 

resistance,  140 

unit  of,  141 
of  mrltiple  arc,  152 
dimensional  formula  of,  in 
ele<*tro8tatic    system    of 
units,  204 
specific,  defined,  380 
measurement  of,  380 

superposition,  25 

surfkce  density,  7 

volume  density,  7 

Electricity,  unit  quantity  of,  8 
Electrification,  true   and  apparent  at 
surface    separating  two   media, 
113 
Electrolvtes,  measurement  of  resistance 
of,  407 


diviaed  ring.  3S3 
—  d^  of,  2U 


Isinnf  rlgi^itT,  defined,  14 
■toulj  fiow  U  Uneu 


BUipHld,    dlbtiiauUo 


m  dlfllectiic  flphen  In 

eld,  in 

&  conducting  iphen  In 


bntlng  ji  vEre.  94 


Gulnuioiiuter,  9i 


er  nplnclng  lutcnul       Oad», 


AUHtion  of»  in  farming 
pharv  from  nebula.  £14 


er  aphericftl  Burfice  con 
nclprDcaf  nUtlon  of  two  n 

OK  uid  Babouv,  tpeclfle  la 
capiicit]/  of  pamffln.  4fl7 


FiuDAT.  elsctriBcd  cabe,  11 
Ics-piil  eiptriment,  33 

determliutionq  of  ip«cU]i 
cupMltT.  1S2 
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HMt,  theory  of  ttoMly  flow  of;  108 
Hbavuidk,  O.,  iDoet  senaitiTe  arnnge- 
ment  of  WhMtotone's  bridge,  SSI 
Homoeoid,  defined,  47 
eUiptic,  47 

•tti«ction  of  at  an  internal  potnt, 
47 
HopuKsoN,  spedflc  Inductive  capacity 
of  ^aas  and  paraflln,  469,  4^ 
of  liquids,  477,  485 
criticism  of  flve-plate  balance,  478 
Hydrokinetic  analogue  of  electric  cur- 
rent, 189 


Index  of  refhu±lon,reIation  of,  to  specific 

inductive  capacity,  461 
Induced  chaige,  of  interior  surihee  of 
conductor,  21 
distribution,  on  sphere  under  in- 
fluence of  eztenial  point-charge, 
77 
on  plane  conducting  surflure  under 

influence  of  point-chaTge,  8( 
on    two  parallel   ]ilane  snrfat'es 
undor  inHnencc  of  point-charge 
between  them,  86 
on    two  planes  cutting  at  right 
angles  under  influence  of  point- 
charge,  99 
Induction,  electric,  10 

over  a  surface,  10 
Green's  theorem  of,  11 
within  closed  con<iuctor,  21 
electric  machines  depending  on,  28 
Inverse  problem*.  78 
Inv6r8if>n,  geometrical,  91 
flphero  of,  91 
etertrical,  93 

of  an  equilibrium  distribution,  94 
of  uniform  Mphcricnl  distribution,  95 
of    iuductHl    distribution    iu    two 

parallol  infinite  plnnca,  97 
problems  soluble  by,  101 


Joule,  or  unit  of  work  in  practical  elec- 
tricity, 198 


Klemrnctf:,  measurement  of  speniflc  in- 
ductive capacity  of  mica,  465 
Kilogramme,  detiued,  186 
Kirch  III  >i-T,    theorems    of,    regarding 
steady  flow  of  electricity  iu  linear 
conductorM,  152 
slide-wire  bridge,  388 
KoHLKAUSCH,  elastlsche  Nachwirkung, 
427 


Laplace,  equation  of  potential  in  tne 
space,  10 


Length,  until  of;  Id 

Lewis,  D.  IL,  method  of  measuring 

raidstance  of  slid»>wire,  864 
Une  offeree,  defined,  7 

dJiriBrential  equatioa  of;  7 

refhtftlon  o^  114         . 

difliBrettt  cases  of;  1S5, 1S7 
Logarithmic  decrement  defined,  838 

determination  of,  829 


MACLAURm'a  theorem  of  the  attractions 

of  ellipaoids.  61 
M  AVOE,  measurement  of  battery  resist- 
ance, 416 
Mass,  units  of,  185 

MATTHiiaBBM  sod  HocKiif,  caUhntion 
of  a  wire,  842 
comparison  of  low  reaistanoea,  864 
Mercury,  measurement  of  spedflc  resis- 
tance of.  889 
Metre,  defined,  188 
Metric  system  of  wei^ts  and  measures. 

Table  VI.,  508 
Mica,  8i>eciflc  inductive  capacity  of,  465 
Momentum,  defined,  196 

dimensional  formula  of,  196 
time-rate  of  change  of,  196 


Neoreano,  specific  inductive  capacity 

of  hydrocarbons,  4>>9 
Network  of  conductors,  theorems  re- 

gardinpr,  156 
Numeric,  defined,  179 


Oersted,  discovery  of  action  of  current 

ou  a  magnet,  Su5 
Ohm,  law  of,  141 

applicjition  to  heterc^eneous  cir- 
cuits, 141 
Ohm,  or  practical  unit  of  resistance,  315 
realization  of  mercury  standard,  3s4 
Oscillations,  measurement  of.  220 
'equation  of  motion  for,  221 
solutiou  of  equation  of  motion  for, 

■pa*  A 

theory  of  unresisted  oscillations.  222 
forces  var}'ing  as  sine  of  displace- 

m«>nt  ant;le,  2*22 
period  of  for  finite  range,  228 


Paalzow,  measurement  of  resistancf 

of  electnilytes,  409 
Periods  of  oscillation,  observation  of, 
223 
method  of  telescope  and  mirror,  224 
determined  by  long  series  of  vibra- 
tions, 228 
determined  by  successive  series  of 
vibrations,  229 


ariwD  of  by  Wb«tt- 
■r.  s»  n  Kj. 
>inparmg  two  nearlj 

bTcUirennti*lE*lvi- 


chBTKCleriHt 


.  ImpouiblA,  \2,  13 
cequatlnn  of,  13, 38,111 
rm  aptaerlul  ihell,  U 


avenge  over  ■phancu  aurl 
UtnLDg  no  cur^e.  Ifi 

eooatuit  wilbin  hallow  co 

At  u  oxtenud  pofnt  prtxloced  bj 
ilujgtd  elllpKiIdal  condartor,  *7 
dlBtrlbnUon  or.due  to  gives  lurface 
dinilbution   ot  electndtj  proved 

ttirttibiition  of  proved  unique  for 

Potential  energy,  ufu  electrlBed  aj  Rem, 


RtwoBui,  ase 


,;ou,i«rlMi 


lUluiaH,  LoBD,  and  Mrs. 
Beoipmcal  polontlile,  Gteen' 


^nSTily'o 


theorem       Spheriral  condnw 
Standanl  uulti   o 
'o  Btatea  el  mq. 


capaeit;,    theniul 
toflnelectinstatic 
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Tempentme,  eflbet  of  on  letiaUnoe  of 
wlm,  Tables  in.,  IV.,  V..  500, 507 
on  spedflc  indoetiTe  MpMity,  498 
TMiBlon,  at  an  electrified  floifwBe,  85 
Thermal     analogue,    of    electroetatto 
tbeoTT,  lOi  tt  tea. 
of  electric  eoDaaeHon,  189 

oondactivity,  defined,  108 

Thomson,  J.  J.,  on  tnennal  effects  of 

chaxging  a  condenser,  498 
Thomson,  8»  Wiluam 

electric  images,  77,  80,  et  $eq. 
analogr  between  theory  of  heat  con- 
duction and  theory  of  eleetiosta- 
ti(«,  108 

Eyro-electricitar,  118 
nes  of  force  in  different  eases,  185 

-187 
theory  of  TarlaMo  flow  in  eaUes,  168 

etteq. 
curb-sigiudling,  175 
transmission  of  electrical  waves 

along  a  wire,  178 
form  of  yibrator  for  torsional  oscil- 

lations,  234 
abfloliite  electrnmeter,  2^5 
quadrant  electrometer,  282 
portable  electrometer,  275 
replenisher,  271 
flectrustatic  voltmeter,  275 
reflecting  gnlvanometer,  308 
dead  beat  pilvanometer,  SU9 
re8i stance  slide,  322 
resiRtance  box,  324 
bri<lge  with  Becondary  conductors 

for  low  resistances,  3.'i{) 
graded  galvanometers,  3ri7 
meaMurenient  of  the  resistance  of  a 

galvanometer,  410 
absolute  and  sliding  condensers,  420, 

423 
methods  of  comparing  capacities, 

428,435 
five  •  plate    balance    method    for 

spedflc  inductive  capacity,  40tf 
platymeter.  428 
nme,  unit  of,  188 
Torsional    couplM,    measurement    of, 

230  et  $eq. 
rigidity,  281  ei  §eq. 


Tube  of  force,  87 
Units  tad  dimeuriona,  179 
Units  adopted  in  praetical  eleetrlcity, 
•M  NoU  in  Appendix 


Velocity,  defined,  198 

dimensional  fbrmala  of,  194 
Vibration  needle.  Maxwell's,  889 
Vibrator  for  torsional  oteiUations.  833 
Voltaic  cell,  144 

electromotive  force  of,  145 
drouit,  distribution  <tf  potential  in, 
140 
aetivi^  in,  140 
battery,   dectromotive    fbree  and 
current  in  clrcoit  of;  147 
arrangement  of  in  series,  147 
arrangement  of  multiple  are, 

147 
arrangement  for  maximum  cur- 
rent, 148 


Watt,  or  unit  of  activity  in  practical 

electricity,  IW 
"  Weight,"  ambiguity  of  meaning  of,  186 
Wubatbtone's  bridge,  829 

most  sensitive  arrangement 

of,  331 
arrangement  of  keys  in,  334 
effect  of  self  induction  in,  336 
mode  of  operating  in,  837 
KirchhoflTs  form  of,  339 
method  of  measuring  electro- 
lytic resistance,  410 
WiRDiMAim,    measurement  of    resist- 
ances of  electrolytes,  410 
Work,  defined.  197 

units  of,  198 ;  also  Table  VIII.,  510 
dimensional  formula  of,  198 


Yard,  defined,  183 


Zero-readins  in  oscillations,  deteniiina- 
tii»n  of,  224 
observation  of  transit  of,  226 
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